








Evinrude Outings No. 1 
The best bathing places are always i 
near at hand when you have an | 
Evinrude. j 
















The Best 


of Picnic Pals t 


PARKLING water, a shady nook on shore, care-free companions—and an Evinrude to motorize 

your rowboat. Can you think of a happier setting for a wonderful day in the open? 
Across the lake or miles upstream to favorite picnic grounds — distance means nothing when you 
have one of these husky little motors to do your oar-work. Always on the job—costs but a penny | 
a mile for “gas” and oil. 
Take an Evinrude along the next time you go fishing. Set up your rods and lines as you ride. 
When you arrive, instead of being hot and tired, you’ll be 
refreshed and wide-awake—all ready to fish. If you want to 
troll, you can throttle down your motor to just the right speed. 
Both Evinrude models, Standard and Lightweight, are prac- 
tically the same in design, size, power and speed. Due to the 
judicious use of aluminum alloys, the Lightweight scales just 
under 50 pounds, complete—easily carried with you in car, 
train or trolley. 





See these Evinrude Motors at your sporting 
goods or hardware dealer’s. Ask him about 
the Built-in-flywheel Magneto, Tilt-up at- 
tachment and other Evinrude features. Or 
write for catalog and new prices (recently 
cut to pre-war level.) 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 





. in : 
642 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y 440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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EVINRUD 


Lightweight 
DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 
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From Light, Compact Package to 
a Roomy, Comfortable Camp 


After you decide to make your stop, making camp is but a mere detail 
2 ULC when you carry a Burch Pueblo Bed and Auto Tent on your running 


board or strapped to the front bumper. In fiye minutes after you say, 


Pi ieblo “‘Here’s a good camp spot,” you can have a snug, roomy, comfortable shelter. 
Auto Bed The Bed That Makes Touring a Pleasure 
u Oo e You will find the Burch Pueblo Auto Bed one of the most convenient to handle 
d T t Camping and Touring. In designing this Bed we had three points of much impo 
an en in mind to be worked out: (1st) a Comfortable Bed for two people; (2nd) a 
could be put together in two minutes’ time without a lot of hard work; (3rd) a B I 
we could guarantee against breaking. Each of these points has been carried out and 
continual improvements made in the construction of this Bed, so we do not hesitate in 
recommending this to you as the Very Best to be had. Price complete, $ 


FROM = Any Size Waterproof Auto Tent 


A Burch Auto Tent is more than a mere sewing together of 
Every Burch Tent has waterprooied top, and the auto ty 


weather-tight windows, wall pockets for toilet articles and ar 


CAMP IN ‘ . to give maximum of room 
{ier ' We make any style tent for any size party or car at 


$25 to $50. 

Illustration below shows one tyj Complete Catalog of 
Equipment shows other styles. It’s —— for the asking 
dealer cannot supply you with Burch Tents and Beds, write to 


_F. J. Burch Mis. Co. 


122 Burch Bldg. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
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We want you to try out Winchester Tackle. 
It has been carefully developed to give fisher- 
men the same good service that sportsmen 
have always received from Winchester Guns 
and Ammunition. 

Skilled fishermen throughout the country 
who have tested Winchester Rods and Reels 
pronounce them high grade and satisfactory. 
We believe you will approve of any Win- 
chester Rod or Reel you select. 

The lines include 140 styles and sizes of 
Fly Rods, Bait Rods, and Bait Casting Rods 
in Bamboo and Steel, and a good variety of 
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and other accessories. 
There are 4000 Winchester Stores in the &— 










WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





TOOLS—POCKET AND KITCHEN CUTLERY—FLASHLIGHTS 1 4° 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION — SKATES — FISHING TACKLE & s@ 
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195° WIN CHESTER 9 


Reels, Spoon and Plug Baits, Lines, Sinkers a 


Z, United States which sell Winchester Fishing > 


‘ia + Tackle and other new products. = 

: phe Ask “THE WINCHESTER STORE” in {_ 
F ; your neighborhood for a pocket catalog of — 
Winchester Fishing Tackle. ri 
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Have You Examined the \— 


E New Winchester i 
7 Tackle? 2 
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Bristol’ 7) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Ss teel Fishin 9 Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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ristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 


Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
“a Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co.,. 717 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Hunting Small Game With the Bow and 







No. 1—Taken in action. Left 


to right, Young, Pope 


N spite of the civilization § 
and ingenuity of man, 
there lurks in the heart of fm 
every boy and man a love @ 
of real woodcraft as prac- 
ticed by the ancients and by 
the Indians of this country. 
He remembers how it 
thrilled him to read of the 
day when the redskin 
stalked his game and with 
silent tread followed for 
miles the game he so ar- 
dently coveted. clean, 
natural life the hunter lived 
then, long before the day of 
frewater and _ narcotics, 
when nerves of iron and 
sinews of steel proved the 
superb strength of the man. 
hen every sense was developed to such a 
degree as to make him the true sportsman, 
he successful procurer of game and the fair 
idversary of the denizens of the forest. The 
ow and arrow as a hunting weapon appeals 
‘o a man’s fairness. A hunter must be in 
command of himself. He must be alert. 
‘le must think right, live right and act right. 
Vith this brief introduction I will now en- 
eavor to take you over the ground with me 
making a comparison between hunting 
ith the bow and arrow and the usual 
oresent-day mode of hunting small game. 
Such small game as rabbit and squirrel is 
sually hunted with a small rifle or shotgun. 
he keenest of sportsmen will use the rifle, 
there is far greater satisfaction in placing 
curately one bullet than a scattered shot 
om a shotgun. One of the unfortunate 
atures of hunting these small animals is 
‘at injured game often gets away and dies 
‘om its wounds later. 
The idea of going in quest of small game 
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No. 2—A mess of fish for breakfast. 


Arrow 


Arthur H. Young 





Shot with bow and arrow 
by the author 


with the bow and arrow might seem rather 
primitive and uninteresting to one not fa- 
miliar with the use of this weapon. Then, 
too, the uncertainty of securing game after 
it has been hit looms up as a handicap for 
one wishing to become a disciple of Robin 
Hood. It is to correct any such false im- 
pressions that I now relate my experiences 
along these very lines. 

A fellow huntsman and I went out on a 
squirrel hunt with the idea of making a test 
as to the number of wounded animals that 
might escape. On this hunt I gave my com- 
panion a .22 WRF rifle, and I used my .22 
S. & W. target pistol for the test. Hollow- 
point bullets were used, their killing power 
being naturally good. I cautioned my com- 
panion to aim for the head or shoulders, as 
otherwise much game would be lost after 
being shot. This was to insure a fair test. 
I requested that he keep close count of all 
wounded game that escaped and to bring in 


all that he killed. Altho I was a powder 
burner, I felt that I was no more guilty than 
others for the game that escaped wounded. 
When I returned to my car I had forty-two 
squirrels, but nineteen wounded had es- 
caped. The other gunman brought in eleven 
dead and reported the escape of twelve that 
had been hit, which indicated that he had 
not shot for a vital spot. As you will see 
by the above report, the percentage would 
vary with the marksman, but the average 
also shows that a great many escape wounded 
under ordinary hunting conditions when the 
gun is used. 

I have killed dozens of these little animals 
with the bow and arrow, and up to the pres- 
ent writing have had only two escape after 
having been hit. One day’s shooting netted 
me seventeen, and during that hunt only one 
wounded got away. The successful securing 
of game shot with the arrow is due to the 
fact that the arrow holds fast, and if death 
is not instantaneous, attempted escape 1s 
usually unsuccessful. 

For hunting these small animals a small 
head on the arrow is desirable, as a small 
opening is made and the shaft that follows 
has a tendency to bind, and does not permit 
the animal to release himself. 

A large incision made by a large arrow is 
frequently responsible for the release of the 
animal. Only recently I shot a cottontail 
with a large broad-head, and the rabbit, 
being fixed on the feathered end of the 
arrow, had little difficulty in freeing himself, 
altho he fell dead a few feet from the arrow. 

The very squirrel shown in the illustration 
as receiving an “instant death” shot was 
killed with a small barbed-head arrow, and 
so tightly was he bound on the shaft that in 
an attempt to jerk the arrow on thru (it is 
practically impossible to pull a barbed-head 
back) my hand slipped on the arrow, and 
in passing over the barbed point three of my 
fingers were cut. 

During a day’s hunt the amount of game 
killed with the arrow is, of course, much 
less than that killed with the gun. Fre- 
quently several arrows can be loosed before 
the game becomes frightened, but after the 
game begins to move there is not much use 
in losing more arrows, for it is almost im- 
possible to hit a moving object with an 
arrow; even the Indian admits that fact by 
shooting still game. 

A squirrel is very curious about an arrow 
and at times as many as half a dozen shafts 
may be shot before he decides to change his 
strategic position. He may go down a hole 
only to come right up again, evidently with 
the desire to learn more of this new phe- 
nomenon. The very next squirrel may sit 
“tight” in one position until it gets too hot 
for him, or until he is killed. One interest- 
ing feature of shooting the bow is the un- 
certainty of each shot. I have killed six 
squirrels with six shots, then followed up 
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this good record by registering six consecu- 
tive misses, but shooting very close to the 
mark. 

These little grain destroyers frequently 
take the precaution to allow only their heads 
to be visible to the shooter, and at the first 
shot disappear down the hole for a long stay. 
If the light conditions are favorable, a squir- 
rel will occasionally discover an arrow in 
flight before it reaches him. Then there is 
confusion and much quick action on the part 
of Mr. Squirrel. The motion of the bow 


as the arrow is released is frequently the 
cause of putting 


the game to flight—provid- 













1 One day's kill by the author— 


] 
seventeen squirrels 


No 


ing they can see this action or motion 
of the bow. 

A jack-rabbit will often squat on 
the ground when an arrow strikes 
near him, but the quick little cotton- 
tail will waste no time in getting out 
of danger; and he knows just where 
he wants to go. 

An arrow sent past a flying bird 
often results in a very amusing sight. 
At one time I was trailing a deer with 
good prospects of obtaining a shot. 
My best broad+head arrow rested on 
the string ready for action, when a 
buzzard flying above attracted my at- 
tention. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to have some fun, nor upon re- 
leasing my shaft was I disappointed— 
he performed wonderfully. After flop- 
ping and tumbling for about fifteen 
or twenty feet he caught himself in 
the air and started to clear out of the 
country. This was my first glimpse 
of a buzzard in flight with his neck 
extended, which went up and down, 
round and round in every conceivable 
direction, trying to locate the enemy. 
Strange to say, the birds that make the 
greatest effort to escape the arrow in flight 
are the ones that have little fear from bird- 
dom, such as the buzzard, eagle and bluejay. 
They seem to sense the danger in that arrow 
in flight. It is a new sensation, and to be 
feared. 

During the winter of 1911 a naked and 
half-starved Indian was forced to leave his 
hunting territory in Northern California and 
seek food: His hut had been accidentally 
found by white men, and his weapons re- 
moved, which left him defenseless. He was 
captured at a slaughter house near Oroville, 
Calif. 

This Indian belonged to a tribe that was 
supposed to have been exterminated some 
forty years earlier, when he was a small boy, 
and he naturally believed that death would 
follow his discovery and capture. This so- 
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called savage lived all these years practically 
unobserved. Occasionally a sheepman would 
report an arrow fast in a sheep, and one or 
two reports were circulated that an Indian 
had been seen, but not a great deal of cre- 
dence was given these reports. 

This Indian was a real primitive man. 
His weapons consisted of the bow, spear and 
stone knife. Brought to San _ Francisco 
shortly after his capture, he was taken in 
charge by men of science. He soon became 
very fond of his new white friends, and in 
time Dr. Pope and I had the pleasure of 
hunting with this redskin. It was then that 
we learned some of his natural methods of 





Dr. Pope shoot thru a deer at forty yards. 
The arrow made a clean wound and struck 
the ground many yards beyond the anima! 
This deer was found dead twenty yards from 
the place where he was standing when hit. 
W. J. Compton and the writer have made 
similar shots. 

I saw a buck refuse to cross an arrow that 
lay in the trail. He walked with great cau 
tion until within five or six feet of the shaft, 
then stretched his neck at great length in 
an effort to satisfy his curiosity. He quickly 
turned and took his back track for twenty- 
five yards, then suddenly jumped to one side 
and as far from the trail as possible. 

The bow and. arrow af- 
forded the Indians the best 
sport to be obtained in the 
various ways they had of 
filling the larder and sup- 
plying their winter needs. 
To just what extent the 





No. 2—Dr. Saxton Pope and bob-cat killed with bow and arrow 


securing game. His system was to shoot at 
short range and make his shot deadly. 
Twenty to thirty yards was his favorite dis- 
tance, and seldom did he deviate from this 
rule. 

Doc and I would shoot at any distance 
within the range of our hunting arrows and 
take a chance on the shot. (The range of 
our heavy hunting arrows is about 220 
yards.) Of course, at times we would en- 
deavor to get up close to our game, and 
usually were successful in doing so. Long- 
range shooting would result in more game 
than that procured by our redskin brother, 
but he rolled up the best percentage when 
the number of shots were taken into con- 
sideration. 

Shooting at various ranges brings out dif- 
ferent traits in an animal, and it is interest- 
ing to note how the game is affected. I saw 


Indians were favoring their most jealously 
guarded possessions—the game _ fields—by 
using the arrow, we are just now beginning 
to appreciate. 

While on a hunt with our redskin friend 
we saw a bluejay perched on the branch of 
a large bush. The Indian referred to this 
bird as “old-woman-too-much-talk.” The 
jay’s tail was drooped, and he apparently 
was tired out from his day’s work of de- 
struction. He was not so sleepy and fagged 
out as I had thought, however, for when the 
arrow that was let fly neared him, he dis- 
covered it coming. Evidently the quickest 
method of escape was simply to drop. This 
he did. I watched closely to see where he 
would go. Not seeing him leave the bush, 
I made close inspection, but failed to locate 
him. It has annoyed me because I could not 
figure just where that wise old jay went. 





















































No. 1—Only a slight. wound, yet held 


fast in an attempt to escape 


One thing is sure—I did not kill him. 
Shooting fish with an arrow is an 
interesting experiment. To obtain the 
maximum penetration in water it is 
essential that a light head and small 
feather be used. A large feather is 
accurate for any work, but the resist- 
ance it offers retards the progress of 
the arrow. A heavy head has a ten- 
dency to pull the point of the arrow 
downward. I have shot an arrow 
thru the water over a measured course 
of twenty feet. 

While standing in water twelve 
inches deep I have shot fish at 
approximately the same depth at twenty-five 
yards distant. Only muddy water produced 
by the rooting of the fish indicated the loca- 
tion of the mark which warranted a shot. 

It is my anxious desire to impress upon 
the minds of those interested in this form 
of sport the necessity of living in such a 
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No. 2—A shot that spelled instant death 


way that they may at all times have com- 
plete control of their nerves, muscles and 
emotions, as all three are most essential fac- 
tors in the successful drawing of the bow. 
For the bowman’s safety, one or all of these® 
factors may be drawn upon at the crucial 
moment. 
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They laughed when I came home last night 
And said I didn’t get a bite; 

They snickered an’ they joked at me, 

And all the fellows asked to see 

The ones I'd caught. “Oho!” said they, 
“He’s been out fishing all this day 

An’ hasn’t caught a single thing— 

He never got a fish to string.” 

They laughed at me, but all their jeers 
Traveled no farther than my ears. 

’Twas true I'd fished all day without 
Snaring a single speckled trout; 

But what of that? Id had a day 

That I could loaf and dream away; 

I'd chummed with birds and friendly trees 
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And been as carefree as the breeze. 

I'd rested wheresoe’er I'd willed; 

To me the hum of trade was stilled; 
I'd let my thoughts go wandering far 
To where life’s happier glories are; 

I'd whistled like a boy once more, 

And ‘even stretched full length on shore 
To watch the white clouds sail the blue, 
The very way I used to do. 

They laughed when I came home at night 
And said I didn’t get a bite. 

They seemed to think my luck was bad; 
They couldn’t guess the fun I’d had 
And couldn’t know that all that day 

I'd been a free man, blithe and gay, 
And tho of fish I'd landed none, 

I'd caught the joys for which I'd gone. 


(Copyright, 1921, by Edgar A. Guest.) 
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Deer Hunting in Oregon 


A sportsman who believes in “taking his wife along” tells how easy it is 
to get deer in Oregon if you know the “how” and the “where” 


*T.HE Oregon deer season opened the 20th 
of August, so the morning of the 19th 

we began hunting up our old frying pans, 
eflectors, tents, beds and everything needed. 
ur friend Gard Sawyers, varmint hunter, 
vas visiting us, and after planning our line 
f attack, we decided that he should go 
ead on his motorcycle and arrange for 
rses, while Mrs. Peret, her brother Dolph, 
nd I were to follow later in our old hunting 
ir. After a lot of hustling we left home 
irtly after noon. On arriving at Oakland, 
're., we decided to purchase a brick of 
eese, which we overlooked in buying our 
ipplies before leaving home. Dolph de- 
irted to look for cheese, while I headed off 
the same mission. I could not find a 
rick of Swiss cheese, so purchased a big 
nk of the common yellow kind. When I 

t back to the car I found Dolph had talked 

e confectionery man out of a brick of 
viss. We then had more cheese than we 
eeded, and as his was the best, he sug- 
‘sted that I try and trade mine for some- 


Gus Peret 


thing else. I treked my way back to the 
store and told the lady my cheese story. She 
politely said she would exchange, and asked 
me what I wanted. I looked around, un- 
decided like, and finally hit on black figs. 
I noticed a twinkle in her eye and thought 
I saw her smile, but I was “innocence 
abroad” and thought nothing of it. On get- 
ting back to the car again, Dolph asked me 
what I traded the cheese for, and when I 


said “Figs,” he yelled, “Whoop-ee, some 
trade: black figs for cheese.” Then I saw 


the joke, and did not blame the lady clerk 
for smiling. 

We were soon off in a cloud of dust, every- 
thing going lovely until “bam” went a rear 
tire. We fixed it and had proceeded only a 
short distance when we felt another flat one. 
This was rubbing it in, but it made no dif- 
ference, for we had still another one before 
meeting Gard. We were beginning to think 


if we continued to have flat tires, we would 
soon have the world’s record for punctures. 
We found Gard waiting for us at the cross 
roads where we were to meet and then 
steered for Smith’s ranch. We camped for 
the night in an old orchard. Next morning 
we began getting packs arranged for the 
horses. Lawrence Smith and a forest ranger 
by the name of Hardesty packed our junk 
on their two horses. All hands walked; and 
we were off for “Camp Creek,” where we 
camped in 1917. The trail was good, with 
hardly any climbing, so we made good time, 
arriving at a log cabin called “Mamie’s” 
about noon. We stopped there for lunch, 
and after eating, parted company with Dolph 
and Lawrence, as they decided to hunt thru 
the mountains to camp, while we went 
around the trail with the horses. We fol- 
lowed the trail along Camp Creek for about 
two and a half miles, then left the trail, 
heading up a point and picking our own 
trail to camp. This took time, as many times 
we came up against large logs hidden in the 
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high fern that the horses could not jump; making back-tracking 
necessary. We headed around a point and crossed the first can- 
yon without much trouble, but when we arrived at the second 
canyon we thought we might have to unload our outfit and back 


pack the rest of the way to camp. Finally 
we found a place; altho mighty steep, we 
thought we might be able to get down to the 
creek. I tried it first with one horse and 
made it all right, so Hardesty followed with 
his horse. 

From there it wasn’t far to camp, and we 
were soon unloading the horses. Soon after 
unpacking the horses, Dolph and Lawrence 
arrived. They each had a buck on their 
back, and by the smile on Dolph’s face we 
suspected he had killed them. Soon he told 
us how it all happened. We were glad that 
they had been successful, as we were sure 
of camp meat for our first meal. They were 
both spike bucks. After resting a few min- 
utes we began putting up the tents and get- 
ting things ready for the night. The big 
job was blowing up our double air mattress; 
everyone had a chance to blow a little. 

We were up before daylight, and after 
eating breakfast were off just as it was be- 
ginning to get light. Mrs. Peret was carry- 
ing her favorite .250 Savage, Dolph and 
Lawrence .30-30 carbines, Gard a .38-40 Colt 
Bisley model revolver with 74-inch barrel, 
while I had a remodeled Krag, shooting 
Peters 150-grain sharp soft-point ammuni- 
tion. Gard is a fine revolver shot, having 
killed many deer, bear, cougar and wildcats 
with a revolver. He did not take a rifle with 
him on the trip, using only his six-shooter. 
He shoots his revolver “hunter style”’—both 
hands. 

Lawrence and I were to go up the big 
canyon near camp, while Mrs. Peret, Dolph 
and Gard went around to watch the head. 
Shortly after we started to drive I heard 
Lawrence shoot, but knew if he killed his 
buck he would dress him and leave him 
until later. I did not see any deer on my 
trip up the canyon, but Lawrence saw two 
more after his first shooting. On getting 
up to the head of the canyon found Mrs. 
Peret and Dolph about frozen. They had a 
long hot climb going around to the head, 
and also got soaking wet going thru the 
high fern, so after standing still in the wind 
for a couple of hours they were chilled thru. 
Dolph said he was so cold he was going to 
the top of the hill and warm up—he didn’t 
care if a “white elephant” came out. I 
stopped with my wife to wait until Law- 
rence showed up. While going up thru the 
canyon I heard Gard shooting with his re- 
volver, and on asking where Gard was, Mrs. 
Peret said he had placed her and Dolph, 
and then said he was going over where I 
killed a big buck on our other trip. Soon 
Lawrence came out and yelled over that he 
had killed a big forked-horn and Gard a 
spike. Dolph started down the canyon, say- 
ing he would help Lawrence in with his 
deer, and the Mrs. and I went around to 
Gard. While we were going over to Gard 
he began shooting again, and when we found 
him he was coming out of a canyon with a 
deer on his back. He told us he had left 
the first buck he killed up on the ridge, and 
it was a spike. The last one was a small 
forked-horn. Mighty good work with a six- 
shooter, as he had landed every shot but one 
at a distance of over seventy-five yards for 
one and one hundred yards for the other. He 
was using Peters .38-40 smokeless soft-point 
cartridges in his Colt Bisley. I took one of 
his deer and we started for camp, arriving 
there good and hungry. Lawrence and 
Dolph had beaten us in; Lawrence’s deer 
was a big fat forked-horn, and with Gard’s 
two, made three for the morning’s hunt. We 
had skinned one of Dolph’s deer to furnish 
meat, so we hung the four whole deer up 
by the carcass, and Mrs. Peret took our 
picture. 

Next morning they all left for a hunt, 
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2—Lawrence killed a nice buck on the way 
out 


No. 


while I stayed in camp to cut up the meat 
and get ready for the drying rack. When 
they left, Mrs. Peret said, “You won’t go to 
sleep on the job, will you?” and I made up 
my mind I would show them. I worked hard 
and fast, and by the time they got back I 
had the five deer cut up in strips, salte 
and in sacks to drain the blood out. Law- 
rence left them, going thru the hills for 
home, as he had some work to do. Luck 
failed them, and they arrived back in camp 
empty-handed. 

Again before daylight we were up and had 
breakfast over before it was light enough 
to see to shoot—my wife, Gard and I going 
out for a hunt, while Dolph stayed in camp 
to rest and build a drying rack. On our 
way up a long ridge we heard a coyote yell- 
ing below us, and later in the morning we 
heard another one. We had all climbed to 
the top of one of the main ridges, when I 
walked over to the right side to look in an 
open canyon, Gard and wifie going to the 
left. I heard a whistle, and knew they must 
have seen a deer, but thinking Mrs. Peret 
would shoot at him, I did not go over. 
When the shooting started I could not resist 
running over that way, and not seeing any 
deer -when getting to the top of the ridge, I 
ran on over to where Mrs. Peret was shoot- 
ing. She was bending over and shooting 
under some brush, but look as hard as I 
could, I could not make out any deer across 
the canyon. I ran up to the top of the ridge, 
out a ways, and then down a spur opposite 
them. I could hear them talking, and just 
as I heard Gard say, “There’s one now,” out 
popped a buck, running across the spur be- 
low me. My Krag cracked and he went roll- 
ing end over end. When they came over 
they told me there were five deer in the 
bunch, one a very big buck, which Mrs. 
Peret had shot at. Her first shot almost 
ended his life, as Gard said the shot hit 
right over his back. Wifie was sore that she 
did not kill the big old buck, but she did 
not have the best shot in the world—and 
seeing five in a bunch was more than she 
expected. We dressed my buck and divided 
him up between Gard and my pack sacks. 





No. 1—The string after the first morning’s hunt 


We hunted back to camp, getting into some 
bad brush thickets, but saw no more deer. 
I came very near getting a fine picture of a 
fawn during the hunt. Gard yelled across 
a canyon for me to get my kodak ready, and 
there was a fawn coming up to me. I got 
the kodak ready and waited, but seeing 
nothing I sneaked down the point, and on 
looking over a little raise saw him about ten 
yards from me. He had just crossed an 
opening and was walking into the brush. 
Had I been ten seconds sooner I could have 
snapped a fine picture of him. On arriving 
back at camp we found a “Mulligan stew” 
which Dolph had cooked. I told him others 
might have made as good, but no one ever 
made any better. It surely tasted good to 
us—tired and hungry. 

In the afternoon Gard went over to 
“Mamie’s Cabin” to get some barb wire, 
which we wanted to string meat on. I went 
across the canyon from camp and hunted 
until dark, but saw no deer. Gard and I 
arrived back to camp about the same time. 
He had seen a big doe on his way back the 
trail. ; 

The rest of the time during the hunt was 
spent drying meat, having shooting matches 
with the .22 S. & W. single shot pistol, and 
enjoying ourselves taking it easy until the 
day before we were to go in. That morning 
we were up early and off for fresh meat. 
We put Milady on a stand and Gard and | 
drove towards her, but we did not get a 
buck out. However, on going down to drive, 
Guard and I jumped three, but they were 
.out of sight before we could get a shot. 
Later we went down a spur to hunt across a 
big canyon to camp, and we had not separ- 
ated over two minutes when I jumped a big 
four-point and killed him. I had just left 
Gard and the Mrs., going to the right of a 
little ridge, when the old fellow went out of 
a brush thicket at a 2:40 clip. I popped him 
in the shoulder the first shot, and down he 
rolled. Mrs. Peret and Gard came over and 
we took some pictures of him. Then we 
dressed him, Gard and I each taking half of 
him in our pack sacks. I was sorry my wife 
did not go with me, for she could have 
easily killed him. He would not have been 
her first one, as she has killed six deer and 
a wildcat. I had a good climb on the way 
to camp, climbing up a mountain, then down 
and up another one, on account of going 
wrong from where Gard intended. It was 
hot work with half of the old buck in my 
pack sack. 

Next morning the little alarm clock woke 
us an hour before daylight and we hiked 
out of bed and began getting breakfast over. 
as we had to get things ready to pack for 
home. During the hunt Gard wore a pair of 
rubber-soled canvas shoes. They were al 
most worn out when we started, and gradu 
ally got worse. Almost every day he woul: 
have to tie them up with buckskin strings 
They were so fuzzy they looked like they 


























No. 1—Mr. and Mrs. Peret getting a nice buck ready to tote to the camp. 
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No. 2—Gard and the two bucks he killed with his six-shooter. 





No. 3— 


Gus Peret and four-point buck. No. 4—Dolph fixing the fire under the dried venison. 


needed a hair cut. Two days before the 
hunt was over he had to cut the rubber soles 
off and go on the canvas underneath. I told 
him his shoes must have a “heart,” for they 
didn’t have a “sole.” Before leaving the old 
camp I took a picture of Gard’s shoes. I'll 
leave it to you if you don’t think they were 
about worn out. The fellows with the horses 
arrived per schedule, Lawrence bringing a 
rancher by the name of Frost, as the fire 
warden was busy fighting forest fires. Gard 
packed one of the horses and I threw the 


diamond hitch on the other one. Mrs. Peret, 
Dolph, Gard and Lawrence left to hunt thru 
the hills to “Mamie’s,” Frost and I running 
the pack train. We had some little trouble 
getting down to the main trail, but beat 
them to the cabin. We waited awhile and 
then ate our lunch. Soon they appeared 
coming up the trail. Dolph was lugging a 
big three-point Lawrence had killed with my 
Krag, Lawrence having left his .30-30 Win- 
chester at home. We put the old fellow on 
one of the packs and were off. We made 


good time the rest of the way in, covering 
the five miles before we hardly realized it. 

On getting to the car we soon had the 
packs off and the stuff stowed away in the 
car. After bidding our friends “good-bye” 
we hit the road for home, having an un- 
eventful trip except for a blow-out which 
sounded like a cannon and almost scared 
me to death. There’s a joke on me about 
this blow-out, but I’m not going to tell it. 
We arrived home about 9:30, and another 
good deer hunt was ended. 
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‘Leven Days 


Bruce Ferguson 


ENTLEMEN, I’ve camped a good share 
of my life alone or with some feller or 
another, but this fall was the first time I 
ever done so alone with my wife. She sits 
easy in a saddle, tho, and I had an extra 
one, so I took her along. And another rea- 
son: I wanted to show her some of the re- 
mote and wilder parts we have around here. 
Until recent things were said—without 
malice aforethought—by the D.D. that in~ 
corporated us, my wife had lived in parts 
of Idaho where the bears feed with the pigs, 
and the deer come slowly winding in at sun- 
down with the spotted heifer. 

“Now, in this country,” says I, “it’s vis- 
versa. The hogs is more apt to turn wild 
and go to holing-up with the grizzlies, and I 
have saw speckled deer with uncommon 
heifer-like horns in my time.” 

“Aw,” says she, “I don’t believe it 

We Picks a Tainted Trail 

Doughspoon Crick, and Nigger Crick, and 
Bluenose, and Dirty George cricks was the 
ones I pointed out to her on the map. 

“We can start out by going up most any 
one of these here streams,” says “One’s 
about as good as the others, tho Dirty George 
will get us there quicker.” 

“Judging from names,” remarks the 
Missus, “I agree there is little choice. Is 
there no Columbine Creek or Daffodil Dell, 
or something with a pretty title in this 
state?” 

“I can’t see as you should be so finicky,” 
I says. “I remembers the first time I ever 
hear the name of that Fourth-of-July Crick 
up in your country. It sure was mis-named. 
Why, there wasn’t one single quaker tree 
that looked any more like a red, white and 
blue barber pole than they does on any 
other crick! And do you recollect them 
Idaho cricks named Hat, and Horse, and 
Sheep, and Crooked—but what’s the use? 
Cricks ain’t christened; they’s jest sort of 
nick-named, and it ain’t their fault one way 
or the other.” 

“You spoke favorably of this Soiled 
George,” says the wife, with a sort of toler- 
ant air. “What about it?” 

“Well,” says I, “I always changes socks 
regular—as you know—and manicures my 
nails; and my name ain’t George, so I reckon 
we can foller along this crick, from its tail 
to its head, without me feeling any sharp 
pangs of a humiliating similarity.” 

In this wise we got started. Two miles 
out, Bill, our pack mule, done a Indian war- 
dance—with several different tribal varia- 
tions; and along toward the last he throwed 
in a wicked shake or two of shimmie, which 
scattered our camp lay-out pretty much over 
the hillside. 

I got down and began gathering things up, 
talking to myself. Every time I come in 
with a load to where the wife was holding 


1% 


Bill’s rope, Vd kick him a clatter in the 
abdomen. 
“But vou should have ridden in against 


him while he was bucking,” says she, in a 
sepulchral, post-mortem tone. “One good 
bump would have spoiled his balance, and 
he’d have quit.” 

“Mules ain’t got no balance,” says I. 
“Their aim in life is to destroy balance and 
upset equilibrium. Bill done it!” 

“Well, anyhow, that pack was lop-sided 
and top-heavy from the start,”’ she says. 

“Top-heavy, top-heavy,” I snorts, “what if 
it was top-heavy? Yuh can’t hang it under 
his belly—he wouldn’t have no clearance!” 

“My papa—” says she. 
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A humorous sketch of a hunting trip for big game during which 
trials of hard luck interfered with smooth sailing 
before “success” was achieved 

















SHOWING BILL—AND PARTS OF THE REST OF US 


“Your papa, your papa, your papa’s papa!” 
growls I. 

“Yes, my papa!” she answers, cold as a 
iron wedge, “can pack a pack that will ride 
till the cows come home. And if it happens 
that he’s short on pack-bait, which he seldom 
is, and has to put his bed on top of panniers 
full of grub, he always uses his God-given 
brains—folding the blankets and placing 
them with some thought to balance and even 
distribution!” 

“Ahem!” says I. “There’s that word bal- 
ance again. Does he ever use mules?” 

“He thinks maybe he’ll have to pack mules 
in the Next World—unless he’s lucky 
enough to go to Heaven,” she answers. 

“He may get there,” I says; “but a man 
that uses them in this world ain’t got no 
show!” 

“T rather think you are right,” she agrees, 
sticking her fingers in her ears at some more 
sudden, hot words from me as Bill stuck one 
of his feet out in the direction of my stomick. 

But, anyhow, I let the wife show me how 
her dad done it, and from that time on the 
old bundle stuck where it was put, tighter’n 
a famiine-struck flea to a well-fed dog. 


I Builds a Bed 


Now, men, there ain’t one of you who 
can’t remember fairly comfortable nights 
you’ve spent out, with the spruce-boughs all 
above and around you; but none beneath. 

That’s what I told the wife that night, 
after we'd pulled in at a clump of balsam 
pretty well up towards the sky. 

“Now,” I says, “with all these quilts and 
blankets it ain’t my judgment to throw a 
discord into a otherwise more or less per- 
fect day by dedicating the campfire hour to 
chopping these beautiful trees up for a un- 
derbrush shakedown.” 

“Do you mean that I’m to enjoy camp life 
by eschewing the spruce-bed feature of it?” 
asks she, sarcastic. 

“You mean chewing the spruce-gum fea- 
ture, don’t you?” I says, correcting her. 

“I said eschewing—and to my mind there’s 
no feature more enjoyable in camp life than 
a spruce-bough bed!” she answers. 

“Many a time I’ve dug holes for my shoul- 
der and hip, and let her go at that,” says I. 
“And once I was caught out in a consider- 
able snow with only one blanket. It was 
cold, too; so I warmed up the ground in a 
cow-trail with a fire, scraped away the ashes, 
and bedded down in the holler.” 

“And got pneumonia—yes, I heard about 
that,” she answers. “But I’m going to have 
a spruce-bough bed! You go cut the boughs 
and I'll place them as they should be.” 


We went at it, and when we'd finished, it 
was bed-time; so we rolled in. 

I remember along later I was having a 
nightmare—or I guess it was nearer a early, 
pink-roan morning mare. Seemed like it 
was way back in the old days of sacrifices 
and burnt offerings, and I was a silky-haired 
billy-goat. And here was old Sodom, and 
Gomorrah, and Baucis, and Philemon, and a 
whole bunch of other Pharisees chasing me 
across the Jordan River bottom-lands with 
sheep herder’s hooks. Finally old Pharo 
landed a neat one that hooked one of my 
legs, and I was straight-way drug off to the 
place of worship. 

“I reckon we'd best make this here a 
purty smoky meeting,” says Sodom, pulling 
his white skirts in about his hairy shins and 
touching a match to his cigarette. “Baucis, 
you and old Gomo here go drag in some 


‘spruce and Lebanon cedar boughs to mix 


with this here drift-wood. That combina- 
tion’ll make a sort of sacrifical-pyre that'll 
not only give off purty plenty smoke, but’ll 
also be toler’ble comfortable for Billy.” 

So they pulled a knife acrost my juglar, 
and throwed me on top this sprucebough 
pyre. I recall that, even in my death strug- 
gles, I was trying to find a soft spot in that 
brush pile for my hip bone, when one of 
the old sports jammed his hook in against 
my ribs, and turned me over. This jab 
seemed to bring me back to life. Anyhow, 
I opened my eyes and found the woman I 
loved was chucking me in the spares with 
her elbow. 

“Well, you did finally wake up, didn’t 
you?” she asks. 

“Who wouldn’t?” I returns. 

“Doesn't this bed seem awfully hard to 
you?” she questions. “Every time I move 
seems like there are more spruce-bough 
butts sticking up beneath the covers!” 

“I was jest thinking about it,” says I. 
“Spruce-boughs is good for smudges, but I 
don’t see where old Sodom got that stuff 
about comfort.” 

“Sodom who?” she wants to know. 

“Oh, jest Sodom.” 

“Do you mean that ancient, biblical city?” 

“Was he a city?” 

“Say, wake up!” 

“I’m awake.” 

We lay there saying nothing for a bit— 
jest watching daylight come. Presently my 
wife says: 

“Tt isn’t only ‘On the Road to Mandalay’ 
that ‘the dawn comes up like thunder’!” 

“Nope; but ’taint often in this country we 
have a thunder-shower this early in the 
a.m.,” I says. 























“You are an impossible rube,” says she. 
Don’t you know anything?” 
“Only the facts, as stated,” I returns. 
“Haven’t you ever read anything?” she 
ontinues. 

“No, but I observes considerable,” I says. 


We Splashes Thru 100 Lakes 


A few hours later a storm did come up, 
ind we splashed along thru what eventually 
would wind up, in part at least, as the “deep 
blue azure,” “the mirror-like surface,” “the 
fish-laden waters,” etc., of the locally so- 
called “Land of a Hundred Lakes.” 

I take all these quotations from various 
works on the subject of the Grand Mesa 
Lakes in Western Colorado. And the allur- 
ing descriptive work of these here different 
penmen is, to an extent, permissible. | 
reckon there’s some’ers close to 
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a tree between me and the rump-roast. When 
I got up to the tree, I flopped on the ground 
and peeked through. There he was, all right, 
but I couldn’t see none of him except a 
small portion which resembled the patch 
around behind a deer’s shoulder, lown down; 
and it seemed a bit off-color up close. 

Right then she sneezed, my wife did, so 
I poked the gun out in front quick, and 
give her the gas. And then I sneezed; but 
even yet he hadn’t moved, so we reckoned 
he’s more’n likely dead. 

“Do you know,” says the wife, later, while 
we was eating supper, “I think it’s strange 
you missed that shot a while ago.” 

“I don’t,” says I, looking down at some 
beaver ponds in the crick below, where the 
fish was jumping. “I don’t think it’s strange 
a-tall. You don’t really think I want to go 


around shooting holes into the galvanized 





100 lakes—more or less. Some 
of ’em’s blue, some green; some 
reflects — considerable like a 
wavy, cracked looking glass, | 
admit—still they reflects. And 
some has fish in ’em. 

It’s a nice place, but we wasn’t 
looking for the human _ com- 
panionship that was everywhere 
rigged-out in, both male and fe- 
male, khaki riding pants; so we 
sloshed on past this here tourist 
lay-out. 

It’s possible they’s only ninety- 
nine of them lakes left. Come 
to think of it, they was enough 
water to perpetuate one of ’em 
sopped up in our bed, which we 
packed off. 

Along about 3 p.m. the sun 
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beavers made as they went about repairing 
their dams below. 
The more I smoked and scratched, the 


more I realized that whiskers and tobacco 
are the true complements of mountain men. 
The tobacco is a soothing and satisfying com- 
panion—and is always silent; while the 
whiskers lend, by their presence, the primi- 
tive, courageous battle-instinct of a_ well- 
furred grizzly bear. It may be that they 
itch a man’s nerves on end ’till he feels 
wilder and stouter than he really is—I don’t 
know; anyhow, I scratched ’em and rubbed 
"em ‘till I could almost hear myself growl. 
Then, all at once, I happened to think of 
my wife lying there so weak and frail, in 
the whiskerless condition natural to most of 
her sex. It made me feel sort of mean, and 
snifflin’ to think how Id lied to her about 
not thinking the tool-chest was a deer, so I 
went over and set down close to 
the bed—thinking she was asleep. 


But I made a mistake. She 
wasnt asleep, and had _ been 
watching me all this time I'd 


been fondling my whiskers. | 
hadn’t no more’n set down than 
she says: 

“First thing in the morning 
you shave! This may, or may 
not, be getting close to what you 
call remote country,” she says, 
“but there’s no need of you going 
wild! In the morning — you 
shave!” 

So next morning, true to life, 
I snipped the _ reddish-golden 
threads that, the night before, 
had bound my soul, enthralled, 
to this hairy life of things un- 
tamed. It wasn’t such a manual 








busted thru in spots all over the 
mountain. By this time we was 
over east to what is called the 
Park Reservoir. It looked like a 
good chance to dry our bed-clothes, so we 
stopped for the night, and draped ‘em all 
over the surrounding brush. Then the sun 
busted out in earnest and soon the erstwhile 
clouds has each and every one of ’em 
scudded—down into Missouri, mebby. 

Near evening, though, a little, fleecy feller 
which seemed to originate right in the pocket 
where we was camped, begun to gyrate 
around—rising higher, and higher—till she 
got up out of the shadder. Here the setting 
sun’s last rays hit her, and she turned pink. 

“That there cloud,” says I, “must of got 
her start right in these blankets.” 

“They were certainly wet enough,” agrees 
the wife, glancing up to the sky. “And—Oh, 
my!” she screams in a incredulous, mystified 
way, “the color of it—look! That red 
blanket fades that much every time I wash 
it—I wonder if it really could have!”: 

“Why, sure,” I says. “Easiest thing in the 
world. She ain’t used to the strange mani- 
festations, weird phenomena and purty colors 
of our Colorado sunsets, my wife ain’t!” 

Our ride next day took us over on the 
North Slope. We'd both caught cold, and 
sneezed considerable. I state that our com- 
bined sneezing, together with the continuous, 
reverberating echoing of it, sounded like the 
exhaust on some sort of death engine—with 
the patent pending. Anyhow, we didn’t suc- 
ceed in sneaking up on nothing ’till along 
about camping time. We was going down 
off a ridge into a little branch of Leon Crick. 
Neither of us had let loose a snort for nearly 
ten minutes, and for some time we'd been 
noticing fresh deer tracks in the trail. 

Suddenly I slid off my horse and yanked 
my gun from the boot. 

“Now,” I whispers, “you can laugh all 
you please, but we are into what / call wild 
and remote country! See that chunk of 
meat down there in the spruce clump? Well, 
I'm going to get him.” 

So I eased on ahead, being careful to keep 


‘__-ANY MORE THAN T’D FANCY THIS TELEPHONE TO BE 


A GILA MONSTER” 


tool-chests, where the Forest Service keeps 
her fire and trail tools, do you?” 

“No, of course not,” she bites off. “And, 
furthermore, I shouldn’t think you would 
mistake such an ungainly object for a deer 
in the first place—any more than I'd fancy 
this Forest telephone, here on the tree he- 
side it, to be a Gila monster!” 

I didn’t say nothing more, and after sup- 
per the wife toddled off to bed in a frame 
of mind. I reckon she did; anyhow, she 
didn’t sit by the fire and toast her toes none, 
as she usually done. 

But after she’d got herself buried in the 
quilts, I built up the fire and set down with 
mv back to a tree. Here I loaded my pipe, 
and re-loaded her; and set there smoking 
and scratching my whiskers ‘till the moon 
come up over the balsam ridge to the east 
of us, and silvered the V-shaped ripples the 

















ONE O’ THEM THERE “CRICKS” 


job, either, with the razor my 
wife had brought along; tho I 
did have to use laundry soap, 
and the frazzled end of my rope 
for a brush. Then I greased my face with 
bacon-fryings to sort of antidote the sting. 

That done, I catched Bill, buckled his 
saddle to him and flopped the hitch over his 
pack; then we headed again, in a gentler 
mood, for wilder country. 

Down to Leon Crick we missed the cross- 
ing, and got tangled up in a mass of moun- 
tain willers. We was threshing around, 
trying to get through these, when something 
yeller, with a stripe down.its back and a 
bell on, tore out of the thicket and dusted 
up the mountain ahead of us. 


We Run Onto a Singular Specimen. 


“That,” says I, heading my wife off before 
she asks it, “is a hello; which is a cross 
between a helledid and a_ cattleo—whose 
parent on his maternal side, in her rightful 
turn, is a cross between a common range 
bull and a buffalo cow. The bell noise is 
from a rattle, something like a rattlesnake’s. 
That’s where we get the term, ‘hell’s bells’-— 
from the hello.” 

“Here’s a place we can get through down 
here,” she answers. Then, when we got to 
open going again, she says: 

“Harry Leon Wilson wrote about its first 
cousin, the ‘highbehind,’ in ‘Ruggles,’ didn’t 
he? Out home we have lots of them, only 
they are a different color and better shape. 
They are better bred, too, I fancy. Many 
of the men actually raise and sell them for 
beef. I don’t recall ever having seen a 
Jersey like that one on the range out there, 
though; and, certainly, I never saw a range- 
cow with. a bell on it before in my life. 
Say, that is a joke! How in the world did 
the man who owns that critter get that way? 
He must have been trained in the movies!” 

Well, I didn’t get away with that one; and 
I was afraid I wouldn’t when I started it. 
But I hoped that before night we'd see some- 
thing wilder than a Jersey steer, with a hump 
in his back and a bell on! 


(Another chapter to follow and complete) 
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RANGIFER McGUIREI 


A new species of caribou from the region of the Alaska-Yukon boundary, 
described by the director of the Colorado Museum of Natural History 


J. D. Figgins 


URING August and September, 1918, J. A. McGuire 

and H. C. James secured for the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, in the region of the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary, various specimens of large mammals. Among 
these are six examples of caribou, and as they differ 
materially when compared with osborni and the published 
and pictured description of stonei, it is proposed that they 
be known as 

Rangifer mcguirei, Sp. Nov.* 

Characters: Absence of white around the eyes (only 
faintly suggested in one young specimen); back darker 
than legs; tip of nose and lower lip silvery white; between 
the jaws, entire throat and sides of neck and over shoulders 
varying from brownish gray in calves of the year to white 
in fully mature examples; backs of ears and along the 
posterior portion of head and neck, light grayish, being 
gradually displaced by white or yellowish gray towards the 
shoulders; a broad band of grayish buff or buffy white 
extending diagonally from the color of the shoulders to the 
region of the elbow and along the sides to flank. (The 
last named characters vary with the age of the animal, but 
are pronounced in all examples from a calf of the year to 
fully adult specimens—the markings on the shoulders and 
sides being the most prominent in young animals, the white 
neck being acquired upon full development.) A band of 
dark brown separating light on sides from white of under- 
parts. 

Hoofs, small; antlers, differing in type when compared 
with osborni and stonei, notably in the length of single- 
brow tine and the formation of the first branch. 

Skull, excessive anterior cleft and flattening of nasals; 
length and backward curvature of the paroccipital pro- 
cesses; width of lachrymals, smooth and rounded surface 
of processes above m! and m?, 

Type: Adult male, Kletson Creek, a tributary of the 
White River, four miles east of the Alaska-Yukon boundary, 
September 9, 1918. Collected by A. C. Rogers, Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, No. 1846, field No. 23. 

Measurements from the freshly-killed animal: length, 
2,472; tail, 224; hind foot, 659; length of front hoofs, 110 
and 106; length of hind hoofs, 97 and 98. 





Description—Type: Ends of nose and lower lip, silvery 
white; upper portions of face, light fuscous, darker adjoin- 
ing the white on nose; sides of tace, including region about 
the eyes, light, hair brown; backs of ears and posterior 
portion of neck, light yellowish gray, the latter displaced 
with very pale brownish or grayish white on base of neck 
and across upper shoulders; under jaws, entire throat and 
sides of neck white, merging into the color of upper neck 
and shoulders; an acute V-shaped stripe back of elbow 
pointing towards flank; back, hair brown; sides, drab; 
legs, slightly darker, belly and anal region, white; tail, 
white with wedge-shaped stripe of drab on upper surface. 

SKULL MEASUREMENTS 


BRAILOUIID 4s crcos eo acwioinuiow ewes seat teenies 387 
Tip of premaxilla to nasal...... Bere tenet 126 
Length of nasals...........-. Brlsareeniciatiewions 122 
Tip of premaxilla to alveolus of p!.......... 146 
Breadth at m?...... einen denen es viwbieneees 107 
PABLO DLE RUE cas sierra vied 6,0:0.0r4bo Miwreiewecd . 148 
I IIS 65k 6 65 60 edo snewcenesceces 154 
PRIA DECAALN REIN 6.0 6.056 ssc sv scce ce eesice na 74 
Upper tooth row............... wicieesaroees 104 
RUSTAMO EO (Dios ise sce vnsnsicivaiels ole wienecies oaees te 
Depth of skull between antlers.............. 114 
Antlers, main beam along curve............. 1202 
Greatest spread of beams...... escalate atare 954 
Distance between points of beams........... 819 
Breadth of palmation.......... B eicisienates wxee OO 
Length of single brow tine......... Pay acs ave 407 
Length of palmated brow tine.............. 407 
Length of first branch along curve.......... 586 


RANGE AND MIGRATION 

Range: While Rangifer mcguirei breed in limited num- 
bers in the vicinity of the type locality, they represent but 
a small percentage of those that appear from the North 
and Northwest during September and October. It is prob- 
able this movement is an extension of the migration of 
caribou which occurs in the region of Fairbanks; but until 
there is positive evidence of this, the range of mcguirei 
may be designated as the vicinity of the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary from the base of Mt. St. Elias northward. 


é } *Rangifer mecguirei is 
™~ named in honor of J. A. 

a McGuire of Denver, Colo- 

4 rado, who, as a naturalist- 
sportsman and editor of 
Outdoor Life, has been 
one of the foremost lead- 
ers in the protection of 
North American game 
animals, and whose ex- 
ample and influence have 
been of inestimable value 
in establishing a higher 
standard of sportsman- 
ship. 
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The Voyage of the “Papoose’ 


The story of a canoe trip on well-known Idaho lakes, with plenty of time 
for woods-loafing, but with some thrills also thrown in 


NE of my most treasured aquatic pos- 

sessions is an 18-foot power canoe pro- 
pelled by a two-horse power engine, the same 
being about the size of an ordinary milk 
pail, but capable of kicking up, when sup- 
plied with the proper stimulus, enough com- 
motion to shove the light craft through the 
water at about eight miles per hour. I built 
the canoe myself (largely by proxy), and 
consequently she is endeared to me by the 
memory of the loss of several pet finger nails 
smashed off in her construction. 

Do you recall what a dickens of a time 
you and your wife had in naming your first 
baby? And how you finally called in grand- 
father and grandmother, all the uncles and 
aunts, Brother Jim and Cousin Louisa, and 
none of them seemed able to suggest a name 
that exactly fitted the new heir? Then how 
you finally put all the names suggested in a 
hat and allowed one of them to take them 
out one at a time until only one remained, 
and that was the cognomen of the youngster 
henceforth? Well, the trouble you had in 
naming that baby was nothing to the mental 
worry we had in trying to find a name for 
that boat after she was completed. There 
were scores of attractive names, but none of 
them seemed to be appropriate. It was my 
wife who finally suggested that she be called 
the Papoose; the name exactly fitted, and 
the Papoose she became and remained. The 
Papoose isn’t much to look at, but like a 
great many homely people you have known, 
she wears well. When I want to sneak away 
from business for a day’s trolling without 
attracting the attention of the entire water 
front, it is the Papoose I choose for the 
sneak. When the succulent and elusive mal- 
lard arrives in the fall and my soul craves 
roast duck, it is the little craft that slips 
through the water so silently that I take to 
go and get him. For divers and sundry rea- 
sons, which shall become apparent later, it 
was the Papoose I selected for the voyage 
which, with the editor’s kind permission, I 
shall now proceed to tell you. If you will 
glance at the heading of this article you will 
be prepared. If you are looking for slaughter 
in print (frequently the only place it occurs) 
you will be disappointed, for this is not a 
story of killings. If, on the other hand, you 
are a lover of the outdoors, just because 
they are outdoors, perhaps you would do well 
to follow me a little further. 

A good many years ago, in the early part 
of the last century, in fact, an unknown 
priest, ministering to the French Canadian 
trappers in the Northwest, visited two lakes 
iidden away among the green mountains of 
vhat is now Northern Idaho. He resolved to 
vuild a mission among the settlement of 
\alispell Indians whose homes were on the 
hores of these lakes. He selected a site for 

is venture and set about getting out the 

iaterial for the buildings with his own 
inds. One night a storm arose on the 
pper lake and the next morning the Indians 
und the body of their friend washed ashore. 

They laid the good priest to rest among 

ie pine-covered hills, and Time, the great 

veler, has obliterated every trace of the 
ot. The lakes Kaniksu of the red men 

‘came Priest Lakes of the whites. The 

vernment in time removed the aboriginal 

ihabitants to a reservation and the country 
iy practically forgotten save for the few 
ippers who sought its forests in the winter. 
1 time, too, the fur-bearing animals became 
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practically extinct and the trap. 
per took his way to other fields. 

The discovery of gold in the 
Coeur d’Alenes in 1881 gave 
fresh impetus to mining opera- 
tions in the Northwest. Several 
hardy prospectors penetrated 
the Priest Lake country and, finding 
traces of gold, established themselves. 
Mineral wealth was not found in pay- 
ing quantities, but they found the coun- 
try to their liking and remained, build- 
ing themselves little cabins on the ver- 
dant meadows that surround the waters. 
The nucleus gathered still other settlers 
until a small community grew in the 
wilderness. Then along came Uncle 
Sam and created the country into a 
National Forest, thus preventing fur- 
ther settlement. This wise act of the 
government secured to posterity the en- 
joyment of the last of the purely 
primeval lakes of the Northwest. The 
mountains of Idaho, Montana and 
Washington have many beautiful lakes, 
but the hand of commercialism has 
transformed them into summer resorts, 
thus destroying their charm for the man 
whose soul is attuned to a love of the 
wild. 

Last summer, while prospecting for a 
place to spend an outing, a friend said 
to me, “Why not Priest Lake?” 

So to Priest Lake we went in a man- 


ner somewhat out of the ordinary. We 
went in the Papoose. The little beat 
holds four and their duffel, and our 


party consisted of exactly that number. 

From where the Papoose rocked at 
her moorings on Lake Pend Oreille to 
where she could be launched on Priest 
Lake is fifty miles of “mosses, waters, 
slaps and stiles.” Twenty-five miles of 
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this lies across the Bitter Root Mountains. 
where a narrow wagon trail winds in and 
out, over steep, rocky ridges, down into deep 
wooded canyons, where swift brawling 


streams run, spanned by atrocious corduroy 
bridges, thru immense forests of lofty pines 
where the sun hardly ever penetrates; no 
boulevard, as you will readily understand, 
over which to transport our frail craft. 

The first leg of the voyage was accom- 
plished without incident. We pulled out of 
the town of Sandpoint in a gale, fought the 
for three miles until made the 
shelter of the Pend Oreille River and sped 
down. its placid bosom for fourteen miles, 
floating in the shadows of the leafy cotton- 
woods, startling myriads of waterfowl from 
their feeding, earnests of fall sport when the 
game warden should relax his grip, and 
watched the schools of trout as they skimmed 
away through the clear water. Priest River 
flows into the Pend Oreille above a little 
town of the same name which lies sleeping 
on the bank. There our overland journey 
began. 

If you have never tried to load a power 
boat on a logging truck you have an experi- 
ence coming to you that will be a lesson in 
patience. It took us exactly four hours by 
the Professor’s brand new dollar watch to 
get that perverse piece of marine architecture 
loaded so that it would consent to remain 
where it was placed. It was 3 o’clock by the 
timepiece before mentioned when the driver 
waved us adieu and pulled out of town to- 
ward Priest Lake. We stood on the depot 
platform and watched him out of sight. A 
big red automobile stood beside the _plat- 
form being loaded with more junk than I 
supposed it possible to get on an auto with 
the assurance from the driver that there 
would still be room for us. There was, but 
none to spare. Nestor, who was some sev- 
enty years young, and had never before 
tackled a vehicle of this kind, took his seat 
with considerable trepidation. When the 
driver released the clutch and the big car 
bounded forward like a hunting hound freed 
from the leash, Nestor grabbed a convenient 
hand-hold and never released it until we 
pulled up in front of the log hotel in Coolin, 
where our journey ended. The wagon trail 
between Priest River and Coolin was never 
intended for an auto drive. In fact, it was 
originally intended for a pack trail and has 
only slightly outgrown that state. I shall 
never cease to wonder at the skill and cour- 
age of the man who drove that machine over 
that road. If he had spared me the time | 
might have gathered impressions enough to 
rhapsodize several columns about the scenery, 
but as it is I have only an indistinct im- 
pression of toiling up hills steep as the roof 
of a barn; then shooting down to hit a pole 
bridge at the bottom, bounce across and 
climb another hill. As the western sun just 
topped the hills the road opened somewhat 
and we saw the Stars and Stripes waving 
from the flagstaff in front of hte govern- 
ment buildings, and in another five minutes 
the lake itself burst upon our view, lying 
calm and placid in the mellow evening light, 
girt ‘round with rugged mountains. The 
rude log house with such a forbidding ex- 
terior proved an interior surprise when we 
came to assemble around the dining table, 
and no less so when we stretched our tired 
limbs upon the comfortable beds and sought 
forgetfulness of the day’s labor to dream of 
the surprises in store for us up the lake. 

The Papoose arrived some time during the 
night and we fortified ourselves with a good 
breakfast preparatory to the task of getting 
her into the water. It was not nearly so 
dificult getting her off as it was getting her 
on. I stepped aboard with confidence and 
proceeded to get the motor ready for the 
start. Now, I flatter myself that I am rea- 
sonably familiar with the various complaints 
that afflict a marine motor, but I labored 
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several hours and decorated my hands with 
a large and very pungent assortment of 
blisters without getting that one to go. All 
this time I was being encouraged by an as- 


sortment of gratuitous advice from the 
natives assembled to watch us get under 


way, not one of whom could have started a 
marine motor with a crowbar. After a time 
I took a back seat, lowered my aching head 
gently in my blistered hands and proceeded 
to think the thing out, the while the Pro- 
fessor developed his biceps cranking the 





was a sort of sinister, coppery look to the 
skv that did not entirely please me, situated 
as we were miles from land in a tiny craft 
loaded to the water edge. We were still five 
miles from shore when the storm struck. It 
came roaring up out of the southwest, lash- 
ing the surface of the lake into billows 
capped with foam. Fortunately our course 
lay so that we could run before it. It was 
the little boat’s first introduction to Father 
Neptune in an angry mood, and right nobly 
she responded, riding the waves like a cork. 

















THE .PAPOOSE LEAVING PEND OREILLE 


thing. After about four hours’ more time it 
suddenly (?) occurred to me to turn the 
water out of the base and the motor would 
run. I did. She did. We didn’t start until 
after lunch. 

The prophet, seer, and revelator of the 
little hamlet informed us that our best fish- 
ing would be found on Granite Creek, where, 
he assured us, the trout were simply climb- 
ing out on the bank to get at the flies. 
Granite Creek lay twelve miles up the lake, 
and thither we turned the prow of the 
Papoose. The lake was like glass. We 
chugged merrily along, admiring the scenery 
that was constantly opening before us, lovely 
wooded islands fit for some medieval castle, 
rugged basalt cliffs that rose sheer from the 
water’s edge hundreds of feet in the blue 
sky, smooth beaches of pure white sand, and 
dark forests of evergreen. So slyly did 
Granite Creek seek the lake that we were 
well past it before we noticed and were com- 
pelled to turn back. 

While I made camp my companions as- 
sembled their rods and promised trout for 
supper. Long after the sun had got him to 
bed they returned troutless. My faith in 
their ability to capture anything more wary 
than a mud-cat was slim, so I scoffed at 
their lack of success and promised that next 
morning I would nobly rescue them from 
hunger. The next morning I slung my creel 
and waded into the stream with a confidence 
born of ignorance. There were exactly three 
trout left in that stream. I counted them, 
so I know. Two of them I caught and the 
third managed to get away. The two were 
more than enough, however. 

For four days we loafed and invited our 
souls. After I had absorbed all the scenery 
my system would hold I managed to flag 
one of the natives passing in a boat and 
inquired of him where trout were to be 
found. He informed us that if we wanted 
really good trout fishing at this time of year 
we should go to Caribou Creek. I have 
often noticed that good trout fishing, like 
that famous country, is always just “a little 
further west.” But there was nothing for it 
but to load up and pull out for Caribou 
Creek. Caribou Creek pours into the Thor- 
oughfare half way between the two lakes. 
It was calm and peaceful when we headed 
up the lake, but in a short time the sky 
became overcast, a gentle breeze stirred the 
surface, and tiny wavelets lapped at the sides 
of the Papoose as she sped on her way. It 
was a delightful trip, but somehow there 


At length the Thoroughfare opened before 
us dim and indistmct through the spin drift 
that was flying. None of us had ever been 
over the course before and I was steering by 
pure guess. As we drew nearer the white- 
caps appeared piled yards high across the 
entire distance where the wind-driven waters 
met the current from the Thoroughfare. 
There was a channel in the stream deep 
enough to float the boat if we could but find 
it. But our chances of striking a sixteen-foot 
wide channel were about one to _ infinity. 
The water shoaled rapidly, the little craft 
grated her bottom on the sand, staggered 
forward a few feet, grated again and 
grounded solidly right in the midst of the 
breakers. A big roller came careening on 
with the speed of a race horse, struck us, 
pushed the little boat a little higher on the 
sand, broke and rolled over us, drenching 
everything in its passage. The water was 
not deep and it was summer time. The only 
difficulty was in finding the channel. We 
piled out and while the others steadied the 
boat I started on a wading trip to find the 
passage into the Thoroughfare. I found it. 
In fifteen feet I stepped off into ten feet of 
water and came up puffing like a grampus. 
I was already a shade wetter than a drowned 
rat, so the impromptu bath did not add ma- 
terially to my dampness. During this time 
the waves were rolling at regular intervals 
over the boat, our camp duffel was all afloat, 
the boat filled with water. It was some task 
getting the Papoose afloat but we finally 
accomplished it and slipped into the calm 
water of the Thoroughfare just as the sun 
was setting. Caribou Creek at last! We 
went into camp at the mouth of the stream 
and occupied the balance of the evening in 
trying to get our bedding dry enough for 
occupancy. 

The next morning we tried the stream. 
Being a little more venturesome or a trifle 
more energetic, I wandered further astream 
and succeeded in hooking a half dozen 
diminutive trout that it were a shame to creel 
except that hunger stared us in the face. 
Wind storms on Upper Priest Lakes seem to 
be a daily summer occurrence. I sat out 
upon the return journey through an immense 
“burn,” thickly clustered with hemlock ram 
pikes, some of them over 100 feet in height 
About the middle of the “burn” the storm 
struck. All around the ram pikes began 
crashing to earth. It were to court death to 
proceed, and about the same species of 
courtship to remain standing. With a hasty 












































ook about I dived beneath an immense 
fallen log and lay there the better part of 
the afternoon listening to the roar of the 
gale and the crash of the falling timber. 
[he Judge and the Professor spent their 
ifternoon officiating as human guy ropes for 
the tent of some eastern tourists. 

If there hadn’t been a fish in the whole 
Priest Lake region (and there weren’t many) 
the trip through the Thoroughfare would 
have been worth the journey. Imagine eight 
miles of placid water bordered on either side 
by towering evergreens, the water so calm 
that it reflected the trees with such fidelity 
that it were impossible to tell which were 
tree and which water. The Thoroughfare is 
about six feet deep, clear as the fabled crys- 
tal, with an almost imperceptible current. 
It opens out of the upper lake which is a 
replica on a smaller scale of the larger one. 
Near the head of the lake some ambitious 
land grabber once attempted to float a sum- 
mer colonization scheme, but the government 
walked in and put a halt to his operations. 
The buildings are fallen into decay. 

It was on the way back next day that the 
Judge displayed his piscatorial knowledge. 
I had succeeded in hooking a few fair-sized 
trout with a trolling spoon at the mouth of 
the Little Priest River, and the Judge con- 
cluded to try his luck as we sped back down 
the lake. He payed the spoon out over the 
rear of the boat and I obligingly slowed the 
little craft down to trolling speed. The 
Judge sat with an expectant look on his 
face, probably much the same look that he 
wears when an injured woman comes in and 
wants a divorce from her perfect brute of 
a husband. In half a mile he yelled, “Stop 
her. Stop her. I’ve got him.” The Papoose 
came to a halt while the Judge played his 
big fish. The fish finally gave up the ghost 
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and floated alongside, the grandfather of all 
the squawfish in that lake. The Judge eyed 
his captive ruefully for a moment, lifted it 
gently out of the water, and removed the 
hook then sadly returned it to its element. 

Lionhead Creek and camp again beneath 
the whispering pines. This stream, too, was 
guiltless of trout, but there was just one 
charr, and I must tell you how Nestor and 
the Professor effected his capture. The 
stream was low, and lying just below the 
falls in a deep, clear pool was a giant charr. 
Nestor saw him first and tempted the fish 
with all the delectable flies in the catalog, 
but Salvelinus would have none of them. 
The Professor came along about that time 
and the two of them agreed that about all 
that lay between our party and actual star- 
vation was the capture of that fifteen pounds 
of trout meat, so they sat about devising a 
means by which said capture could be ac- 
complished. It was quite evident that the 
fish did not intend taking any lure offered 
him. It was finally agreed that Nestor 
should wade in the stream below the pool 
and ride herd on the fish to keep him from 
making his escape down stream, while the 
Professor should bind his pocket knife to a 
long pole and try to spear the fish where 
he lay. The plan of campaign agreed upon, 
they sat about putting it into operation. 
Nestor waded into the stream while the Pro- 
fessor cautiously neared the brink, impro- 
vised spear in hand. The fish made a dart 
down stream and Nestor, in attempting to 
head him off, slipped on the smooth stones 
and fell. The fish returned to the pool, only 
to be met by a vicious jab of the spear. It 
would be tiresome to recite the battle in 
full; suffice it to say that the two proud but 
extremely wet fishermen came lugging the 
bie trout in, and we feasted. 
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We dropped down the lake to the Lone 
Star Ranch where we were met by this sign 
nailed to a tree trunk on the lake shore, 
“NO CAMPIN’ ALOUD.” Inasmuch as we 
did not intend to camp aloud any more than 
we could help, we pulled ashore after being 
assured by the Judge, who was the legal ad- 
viser of the party, that we were within our 
legal rights so long as we camped below 
high-water mark. We camped, and the next 
dav the Professor had his famous encounter 
with the bear. I may have conveyed the 
impression before that the Professor pos- 
sessed profound knowledge of several of the 
sciences, but the sciences of mammalogy was 
not among them. There was a cranberry 
bog back of the house, and thither the Pro- 
fessor went to replenish our larder, which 
by this time sorely needed replenishing. He 
was busy harvesting the berries when he 
heard a noise in the bushes, looked up and 
saw dimly outlined through the foliage, a 
monster bear. The bear was coming, and 
about that time the Professor concluded to 
be going. He went. The Professor is only 
5 feet 6, but when it comes to long-distance 
running the Marathon runners have nothing 
on him. He came ambling into camp mak- 
ing by actual measurement twelve feet to 
the jump. Fifteen minutes later a three- 
hundred-pound hog drifted down to the lake 
shore, sniffed the evening breeze and retired. 

Alas, all pleasures must have an end. Court 
was about to sit, school was about to com- 
mence, everybody had something that called 
him back but yours truly. Another auto 
journey; another launching of the Papoose 
on the waters of Pend Oreille, another voy- 
age up its pleasant waters, and we were back 
at home, not a great deal richer in this 
world’s goods, but richer, far richer, in the 
real things of this life. 
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An Unfinished Tale 


Richard P. Gale 


The shattered cedar ribs of a _ once 
staunch craft clung to a lichen-covered rock 
at the base of the rapids—nothing more. 
Eighty miles thru little traveled lakes over 
innumerable rough portages lie between the 
wreckage and supplies. Overland the route 
is impossible; even an Indian would not at- 
tempt it. 

Late in the evening, perhaps, the two men 
wearily pushing on because food was run- 
ning short, swing around the spruce-covered 
point. There had been no current, no warn- 
ing until they heard the roar a few yards 
thead (the wind was with them) and felt 
the canoe leap forward in the smooth shoot 
before the first fall. A startled cry sounded 
simultaneously, and frantically the doomed 
nen plied their paddles in a vain endeavor 
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to reach the shore. The aching muscles re- 
sponded. Fatigue and its dull lethagary 
were forgotten, but too late. A sickening 
crunch—the canoe careened off broadside. 
Out leaped the bow man, only to be swept off 
his feet. Helpless and pitifully futile were 
their efforts in the dark. Heavy and un- 
wieldly the once responsive creature wallows 
into the white water. In a twinkling the 
inevitable comes to pass. Duffle, food and 
men are tossed out, and each pursues its 
own erratic way. The cooking outfit and 
food soon sink beneath the surface as the 
current slackens. Duffle passes on down. 
After a final buffet an eddy beneath the last 
fall brings the stunned men into shallow 
water. 

Dawn sees a smouldering fire with two 
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forms huddled nearby. Assets: waterproof 
match safe, knife and a few bank notes, dis- 
gustingly useless. Sodden and sick at heart 
the men are enveloped in painful silence 
while the unfeeling river strikes a minor 
note. Man single-handed versus nature in 
her power—the age-old drama is about to 
be unfolded. 

The absorbing but unwritten last act re- 
mains unrevealed. Perhaps some trapper 
chanced to be paddling that route, perhaps 
not. Perhaps life, perhaps death. Whvu 
knows? 

Note.—The wreckage mentioned was en- 
countered by the author and his companion 
on the northern boundary of Hunter’s Island, 
Ontario, about 100 miles north of the bor 
der. They had been shooting some rapids 
that day—hence the fantasy.—Editor. 
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A GUIDE OF MOUNT RAINIER 


B. W. BRINTNALL 


GENUINE, cheering Swiss yodel rings across the 
upper reaches of the Nisqually Glacier above Gib- 
ralter Rock and the Toppling Chutes. A climber, momen- 
tarily paled by the twist of mountain sickness because of 
the nearly 12,000 feet of elevation, catches the spirit of the 
song, and, forgetting his seasick symptoms, continues on 
the long drag upward to the summit of Mount Rainier. 
It is the call of the 
Fuhrers, the call that thru 


have been the number that brought the misfortune of a 
sick member who kept the party from reaching the sum- 
mit. A day later Henry made a successful ascent of the 
south side of the mountain from Paradise Valley, and so 
by chance was the first to the top. When the story of the 
first party to the summit came in to the mountain inn in 
the daily papers Hans was eager for a copy. 
“Give it to me,” he 
said, grabbing the paper 





generations has_ carried 
wearied tourists on to their 
goal. It is the yodel of 
Hans Fuhrer, fifth son of 
a guiding race, echoing 
among the crags of his 
adopted land. 

There are two of the 
Fuhrer brothers guiding 
parties to the summit of 
the wonderful peak that 
itself 14,408 feet 
above the nearby waters of 
Puget Sound, Hans and 
Henry—Heine, the boys of 


rears 


the guide house call him. 
When each was 13 years 
old his father took him up 
to the peaks of the highest 
Alps, even as his father 
had done by him, his 
father’s father had done by 
him, his father’s father 
had done by him, and so 
on, for the very name 
Fuhrer means guide, so 
long has the family.made 
the conquering of the 
snow-clad heights _ their 
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in his haste. “I will send 
it to my father. His father 
is still taking tourists to 
the top of Matterhorn.” 
Asked one day by a 
member of his party 
whether he was Hans or 


Henry, he claimed his 
brother’s name. “Then 
yodel,” came a_ chorus 


from the climbers. 

Heine never blinked. 

“T have a cold today; 
my throat will not stand 
it,” he said. 

Hans came to this 
country in 1912 and 
guided three years on Mt. 
Hood in Oregon. His 
brother came over two 
years later and guided on 
the Oregon Peak a year 
before the two transferred 
their affections to the 
higher mountains in Wash- 


ington. 
The beauties of the 
scenery in the Cascades 





and Mt. Rainier are ever 





profession. 

Nearly every day in the 
summer season one of the 
Fuhrer boys leaves Paradise Valley for the summit of 
Mt. Rainier. In the winter they are dairymen—even as 
their fathers: in the Alps. It is no small accomplishment 
to take a party of men and women, unused to the ways of 
the mountains, and go with them to the top of an immense 
mountain. 

Heine does not yodel. There is a certain rivalry be- 
tween the brothers, naturally. Hans, the elder, is senior 
guide on the mountain and has his preference of the trips. 
Last year Hans took his first party up the north side of 


the mountain. There were thirteen of them, and it may 


HANS FUHRER, SWISS GUIDE. 
IN DISTANCE 


fresh to them. They do 
not hesitate to say that it 
is more beautiful than their 
The mountain is less rugged and there are 


MT. RAINIER 


native land. 
not the steep and dangerous rock cliffs that have to be 
scaled in order that the traveler may reach the top, but 
the glaciers with their wonderous blue colors, the marvel- 
ous distances with their hazy pings, and the precious 
slopes of deep white snow with the ever-thrilling chance 
of death have a greater claim to the admiration of the 
two brothers than the Alps, where the Fuhrer spirit is still 
predominant. 
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When the Trout Lily Scents the Glade 


Being more or less descriptive of the joys and disappointments of early 
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trout fishing, with something of tackle and methods 


VERY good trout fisher- 
man is well acquainted 
with the “trout lily,” tho 
perhaps he knows it by 
the more common name, 
“yellow adder’s-tongue.” 
Says the author of “Na- 
ture’s Garden”: “Colo- 
nies of these dainty little 
lilies, that so often grow 
beside leaping brooks 
where and when the trout 
hide, justify at least one 
of their names.” In my 
mind the yellow adder’s 
tongue is so inseparably 
connected with the moist 
banks of early spring 
trout brooks that to me 
it is forever the “trout 
lily”; that in spite of the 
fact that the sharp, pur- 
plish points of the young 
plants sticking thru the brown leaf-mould of 
early spring are not unlike serpents’ tongues 
in tint and shape. “What has all that to do 
with trout-fishing?” methinks I hear some 
impatient angle-maniac exclaim, exasperated 
by anything that savors not of tackle or 
methods. I reply, soberly, nothing or every- 
thing, all depending upon the angler. Every 
angler should read Walton these days, and 
some angling writers should be compelled to 
study his style. Matter-of-factness, destroy- 
ing sentiment, is not wholly a gain. When 
I can’t forget the trout in the brook because 
a trout-lily seeks recognition on the bank, I 
hope Father Time will garner the too ripe 
grain. And yet I know something about the 
habits of the various trouts and the ways of 
capturing them, a matter which I shall at- 
tempt to prove forthwith. 

Of the three trouts mentioned in the “fore- 
word” of this screed, the red-spotted trout, 
originally of the Eastern United States, but 
planted largely thruout the country now, is 
the brook-trout pre-eminently. Ordinarily 
when I use the term brook trout it is the red- 
spotted fish that I have in mind, which is 
not a trout at all, scientifically speaking. 
Surely every reader of Outdoor Life is ac- 
quainted with that fact by this time. The 
red-spotted trout is a charr, is always so- 
called in England, where when the term trout 
it used it is the brown or, as we sometimes 
say, “German brown,” the writers have in 
mind. Now, the brown trout and the rain- 
bow are both true trouts, belonging to the 
salmon family, along with the cut-throats 
ind all the other salmonidae. One will have 
no trouble in differentiating between the 
harrs and salmon trouts; the former always 
have scales so small as to be invisible to the 
inaided eye, while the latter are possessed 
if easily discernible scales; indeed, I have 
‘aught more than one rainbow so large that 
| have been impelled to scrape away the 
scales before cooking. Another thing, and 
the point emphasized by the ichthyologists, 
the dentiation (tooth formation) is radically 
different between the two species. If ever 
in doubt as to whether a given specimen is 
a brown or a brook trout, simply thrust your 
hinger into their mouths; if the former you 
will discover a double row of sharp teeth 
running down the middle bone, or “vomer”; 
if the latter you will find no teeth on the 
lront part of the vomer at all. That is easy 
to remember. Anyway, the Eastern angler 
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would confuse no fish, unless by a stretch of 
imagination it might be the brown, which, 
after all, is utterly unlike the charr. In the 
West the Dolly Varden is a charr, but easy 
distinguishable from the brook trout. An- 
other thing—you will never find a charr with 
a spotted back, true mark of a salmon, al- 
ways with verniculations, ‘“worm-tracks,” 
winding in and out, a dark green on a darker 
ground. While the salmon trouts are beau- 
tiful, to me there is something more distin- 
guished, more aristocratic if you please, about 


No. 2—An eddy on a small brook 


the charr, that places it in a class by itself. 
When it comes to the fighting qualities of 
the two species I am not sure but that I 
must yield the palm to the salmons. I hon 
estly think the rainbow is a greater fighter, 
more active, more everything that goes to 
make up real ichthyic eclat. Now, I realize 
full well that many will not agree with me 
nor with my findings. For instance, | have 
never seen a red-spotted trout leap clear of 
the water on a slack line—slack line, mind 
you—while others insist that such is their 
regular habit. By keeping a taut thread you 
can bring the brook trout to the surface, 





No. 1 
EARLY SPRING ON A 
TROUT BROOK 






























“By keeping a taut thread you can bring 


a trout to the surface” 


where he will fight and tumble in a 
wonderful and tackle-testing manner; 
but upon the other hand, hook a rain- 
bow or one of the true salmons, and 
almost upon the feel of the hook it 
will go into the air, leaping clear of 
the water in a spectacular manner. I 
must reassert that I have never seen 
the red-spot so perform. Some will 
say, I presume, “You have not seen 
very much.” Well, let it be. I can 
only report my own experience. Do 
not think from the foregoing that I 
am disparaging the brook trout as a 
fighter. I am not. He is all to the 
good, and on light tackle will keep 
the angler very busy indeed; only I 
am certain that the rainbow is more 
active, more sporty if you please, bet- 
ter able to care for himself on the 
end of a line, answering to the sway 
and urge of a split-bamboo as no other 
fish does or can. 

It is the red-spotted trout which is 
the lode-star of the early spring 
angler. Oh, the rainbow will 
“take,” but it is the true charr 
which answers most satisfactor- 
ily to the “old spring fret” 
which sends us forth on Open- 
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ing Dav, sometimes when the white flakes 
whirl and swirl thru the frigid air. More 


than once I have “hit the trout-trail” when 


even the trout-lily dared not show its face 
and only the fuzzy willow-cats arched their 
backs to the rough caress of the spring wind. 
And | have caught trout; indeed, I cannot 
remember an Opening Day when I have not 
caught trout, and furthermore my note-book, 
which is not as fallible as a fisherman’s 
memory, records no fishless Opening Days 
More than once the catch has been small 


very, but always there have been enough of 
the winsome beauties of the cold brooks to 
pan and content my heart. I had 
as soon miss my funeral as miss 
Day, not exactly because of the 
fishing, but because it is Opening Day and 
the trout-lilies out along the brook’s sinuous 


odorize a 
just 
Opening 


about 


course. 

As readers of Outdoor Life know already. 
my cottage, the well-beloved “Interbrooks,” 
squats hard by the rugged shores of Lake 
Superior’s cold expanse close to the mouth 
of one trout brook, and within easy walking 
distance of another wonderful stream, at the 
mouth of which the Sioux and Chippewa 
Indians met in a bloody three-day conflict 
in the long ago. Always, whenever possible, 
I hie me to “Interbrooks” in time to welcome 
Opening Day on the smaller of the two 
streams, the large one being a fly stream 


SCENES INCIDENT 
rO THE 
AUTHOR’S ANGLING 
LIFE 


No. 1—‘‘Interbrooks,”’ 
“More than once I have 
his fish to the net’s verge, is’— No. 
deep, quiet pools.” 


4—The 


where much of the angling editor’s “fishing dope” is written. 
‘hit the trout trail’ when even the trout-lily dared not show its face.” 


whimsical “The experienced angler will seek out the small streams with a sufficiency of 
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and not of much worth when first “the law 
is off.” Well do I remember waiting with 
a certain clerical gentleman the coming of 
the great morning years ago. The 
night before Opening Day, tho the weather 
up to that moment had been unseasonably 
warm, suddenly experienced a change; the 
wind into the northeast and blew 
great guns, sending great fields of ice smash- 
ing and crashing upon our shore. We were 
up betimes the morning of Opening Day, 


some 


swung 


and before we could see right well, on the 
stream in the midst of a veritable blizzard. 
What a storm it was! There is no use at- 


tempting to describe it, for only those who 


have experienced the rigors of a_ belated 
north-country blizzard can appreciate its 
fierceness. Yet we caught fish, my com- 


panion securing two and I twice that num- 
ber, froze out, literally, and re- 
treated to the protection of the cottage and 
warm companionship of the box-stove. Yet 
we had observed Opvening Day and were 
therefore content. That is what trout fishing 
is sometimes like when the trout-lily blooms. 

The foregoing opens the much-mooted sub- 
ject of lures, more truthfully “bait,” for there 
is littke use attempting feathers so early in 
spring. Indeed, | am possessed of a very 
firm conviction that there is little profit in 
casting artificial flies upon the surface of a 
stream before a “rise” of the natural insects 


before we 





brooklet. 


No. 2—Opening Day 
No. 3—All in. 





has taken place. Oh, I am well aware that 
a deeply sunken fly, like the Silver Doctor 
or Scarlet Ibis, held down by a buckshot o1 
two, will take fish; but I cannot for the life 
of me see just why that method of angling 
should be far removed from fishing with 
bait, yes, garden-hackle. As for me, I will 
employ worms unafraid and unashamed until 
the fuzzy wings appear; then I[ turn to the 
counterfeit presentments with utmost joy. 
Neither will [ disguise my fishing by carry 
ing a well-stocked fly-book or by wearing a 
hat-band decorated with gaudy flies, while 
my worms are hidden away in a carefully 
concealed tin can. The man who hooks 
fairly, plays his fish to the net’s verge, is 
just as much of a sportsman as the one who 
employs flies, if he is, and if not he would 
not be a sportsman e’en tho he was a wielder 
of the most expensive and perfect fly tackle 
procurable. 

[ do not vary my rod, reel and line when 
worming from that which I use when fly fish- 
ing, save that when indulging in dry-fly 
methods I use a double-tapered enameled 
line, and in worm fishing I employ a level 
enameled of approximately the same weight 
to balance rod. I am enthusiastic in support 
of light tackle, so today I seldom handle 
anything heavier than a 5-ounce, more often 
using a 2% or 3-ounce, tho I am not recom- 
mending those rods for the undiscriminating 


when the season was_ backward. 
“The man who hooks fairly plays 














ind heady fisherman. Needless to say, you 
an’t “hoss ’em out” with such feather-light 
wands, e’en tho they be of best manufacture. 
“It can’t be did.” I do not ordinarily use 
. leader in early spring worming, thinking 
. long snelled hook more satisfactory. I ad- 
voeate a large hook, one so large as to dis- 
courage the impaling of nibbling fry. It 
will be complained that the little fellows 
will “steal the bait,” and they will. Let 
them; it will help them grow to fishhood 
when they may be taken without a blush of 
shame. A No. 1 or 1-0 hook is none too 
large for my purpose. Another thing, I do 
not want the hook too well made, too strong, 
for early fishing is bottom fishing, and when 
[ “get a snag” I want the hook to break be- 
fore the line. I seldom employ a sinker un- 
less fishing where there is too much current 
to allow the line freedom, when 
I “pinch-on” a single shot and 
let it go at that. 

Sometimes, coming to an eddy, 
where the brown soil-wash of 
spring circles ‘round and ‘round, 
purple-yellow foam-flecks on the 
surface marking the way of the 
current, [ establish myself, de- 
termined to sit it out on that 
bank if it takes all day, and then 
I secure a few good fish. The 
early spring brook trout is from 
necessity a bottom feeder, and I 
deport myself accordingly. “Not 
fun?” Ill proclaim to the uni- 
verse that it is! Not strenuous, 
not exciting, not a high type of 
angling, truly; but highly satis- 
factory, highly enjoyable after 
being bent up for from six to 
nine months. As to net results, 
well, they are never in proportion 
to the angler’s ambition; but that 
is all right. 

“Where does the sport enter?” 
Look at that mourning-cloak flit- 
ting in and out just opposite, 
pausing and folding gaudy wings 
long enough to sip from the blood of the 
injured maple tree. Listen to that white- 
throat sing; ever hear anything quite so 
ravishingly beautiful? Ah, look at your 
feet; be careful or you will crush that 
sprouting trout-lily. Better move over a wee. 
Listen again; did you catch that down- 
falling liquid song, slipping in under the 
murmur of the brook itself? It was a perdue 
woods-wren. Let him remain concealed; it 
is better so. See that spray of pussy-willows 
just sweeping the surface of— Hold! Look 
at your line, man, look at your line! Grasp 
vour rod, but do not strike just yet. Give 
him time. Your Opening Day trout is a de- 
liberate creature. There, he certainly must 
have the garden-hackle well in his mouth by 
now. Strike, for the love of Walton, strike! 
He is on. He is hooked, well hooked. Deep 
down he fights, with many borings, many 
soundings, many fierce rushes thru the dark 
water. Fight him to exhaustion. Slip the 





little net beneath his sun-freckled body and 
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lift him to the bank. Creel him. Bait up 
once more and cast out into exactly the same 
place. Return to your interrupted contem- 
plation. That is where the sport enters. 

I have yet to discover the Northern trout 
brook that will return any dividends to an 
investment of feathers, tho that there are 
streams and localities where the returns are 
in proportion to the investor’s skill | am 
creditably informed. That early fishing with 
worms is deserving of all the odium heaped 
upon it I will not for instant admit. 
True, a man can make a beast of himself, a 
not overly fragrant beast at that, but then 
so can he with lures if he is that sort of an 
animal. Feathers will not change his com- 
plexion or character. “Can a_ leopard 
change his spots?” was once asked by a 


one 


Wise Man; and I want to know, not being 
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there this lover of the first earth worms will 
be on the lookout for the esculent product 
of the soil. The angler’s thrill will not come 
from the well-timed cast, tho there is a 
whole lot in dropping the worm just where 
the current can grasp it and whirl it down 
to the fish a la nature, nor will the rise of 
the fish—which is no rise but a lay—offer 
any sport; the sport will commence when 
the fish, well hooked on light tackle, awakes 
to the fact that the last worm swallowed had 
a string attached. The battle, even in a 
quiet pool, is thrilling if the thrills have 
been provided for in the selection of tackle. 
I have found the spring trout foregathering 
in the deeper pools of the larger streams, 
preparatory, [ think, to ascending the more 
rapid and cooler confluents upon the ap- 
proach of warm weather. The understanding 
wormer can have great sport in 








THE WAY THE ANGLING EDITOR’S WIFE LIKES TO FISH 


a wise man, if there is any hope for a fisher- 
man with porcine proclivities? So all this 
pother about the “sportsmanship” of the 
question is utterly beside the mark. 

Very seldom on Opening Day, with the 
usual early spring stage of water, will the 
eager angler find the red-spots loitering in 
rapids, or seeking out swift currents any- 
where. The fish has not yet thoroly awak- 
ened to the possibilities, preferring to rest 
at ease in long, quiet swims, or lurk in deep 
eddies and take what of the soil may come 
to him. Later, when the stream clears up, 
flood water disappears, insects begin to ap- 
pear, he will be another creature, animated 
by a different svirit, preferring his food on 
the surface to that of the creek bed. 

For the most part, early fishing for brook 
trout is little stream fishing, tho here and 
there is an exception to the rule. The ex- 
perienced angler will seek out the small 
stream with a sufficiency of deep, quiet 
pools—lurking places—knowing that it is 


such waters “reeling for trout.” 
I have described the modus oper- 
andi a number of times already, 
yet there seems to be many fisher- 
men who are unacquainted with it. 
Tackle “as is,” only allow noth- 
ing to tempt you to affix even the 
single split shot mentioned some 
time ago. The baited hook must 


be free to travel at the behest 
and tease of the current. Fifty 
yards of enameled line is none 


too much. Stand above and let 
the worm-baited hook down with 
the current, down under brush, 
around bends, anywhere the cur- 
rent goes, that hook is sure to go. 
If you hook a fish a hundred feet 
or so below you, you have my 
sympathy when you attempt to 
bring him up thru the interlacing 
brush; yet it can be done, and 
will bring many a fine trout to 
creel. I have stood in my tracks 
and taken a dozen fish, all good 
ones, from a pool around a bend 
below me. And I have had a 
fish at my very feet swallow a 
hook and “go to sleep” while I maneuvered 
out yard after yard of line and wondered 
why I did not “feel” a fish. I have so reeled 
in a snowstorm, when all other disciples of 
Walton had fled the stream, and only retired 
when I felt that I had taken all the fish I 
dared creel and still perform the tonsorial 
office for myself. 

In conclusion this screed upon spring 
trout, thinking largely of the Eastern brook 
trout, let me add that what has been said is 
by and large true of all trout found in 
brooks at this season of the year. I would 
not vary my methods or my tackle one iota 
until warned to do so by the advancing sea- 
son and the appearance of flies. Use light 
tackle, as light as compatible your 





with 


skill and experience, remembering it is 
tackle rather than method that produces 
thrills. Whatever you use, whatever your 


chosen method, remember “It is not all of 


fishing to fish.” 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 





will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 





The Dry-Fly in America 


Chapter III 


HERE is a little pamphlet on the market 

from the facile pen of Cotswold Isys, 
M.A., with the title “A Handy Guide to Dry- 
Fly Fishing,” and it is just what its name 
implies—a guide. The author makes the 
book say of itself in the introduction, “My 
highest ambition is to stand in relation to 
Mr. Halford’s magnum opus as such an 
officer (drill sergeant) does to the adjutant 
on the parade ground. Of course, my reader, 
you will go on to put yourself under him 
after continuing a year or so with me. If 
you don’t, you deserve to remain all your 
life long among the awkward squad.” In 
spite of the writer’s becoming modesty, his 
“Guide” is a meaty, plain and worth-while 
handbook upon the subject. Each chapter 
is brief to terseness; but glance over these 
headings, “How to Cast a Dry-Fly,” “How 
to Cast Up Stream,” “How to Cast Across 
Stream,” “To Cast a Dry-Fly Down Stream.” 
Do not those titles indicate a practical dis- 
cussion? Our author closes his little preach- 
ment with this verse from Tennyson, so 
lining up with other teachers: 


***Others’ follies teach us not, 





O. W. Smith 


to believe that the rank and file do not take 
the selection of flies seriously enough. 
While, as already asserted, the book is writ- 
ten from the English viewpoint, still it will 
aid the American to no little degree. 

We next turn our attention to a book not 
often quoted, and I think nat generally very 
well known in America, “Dry-Fly Fishing 
for Trout and Grayling,” by “Red Quill.” 
The book is out of print and rare. I paid 
40-5 for my copy thru my English dealer, 
which is a considerable price to pay for an 
angling book, or at least so it seems to me, 
for I have not much money to lavish on even 
as worth-while a hobby as collecting angling 
books. The volume is a splendid discussion 
of the question from every angle—tackle, 
flies and methods—paying special attention 
to the latter phase of the subject. While, 
like the volume mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, this also is English, ultra Eng- 
lish, still it contains many hints for the 


A series of papers having to do with a subject of 
increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


would-be dry-fly fisher and much general in- 
formation. It is such a book, that had one 
no other, with it alone he could work his 
way to expertness. Any clear guide is a 
safe guide, for all the would-be dry-fly fisher- 

man needs is someone to show the way. 
“Dry-Fly Fishing and Salmon Fly Cast- 
ing,” by Mr. Fred G. Shaw, F.G.S., author 
of “The Complete Science of Fly Fishing 
and Spinning,” is certainly a wonderful 
volume, out of print and expensive. I was 
compelled to pay 40-s for my copy on the 
other side—a well worth volume it is, too. 
Parenthetically I do not object to second- 
hand books, the pencil notes along the mar- 
gin of pages, the thumb-prints, the book- 
plates, all add to the value of a book for 
me. Shaw’s ‘books are all unique in that 
they are complete, discussions being carried 
out ad infinitum if not ad nauseam. He al- 
ways says the last word, sometimes adding a 
P.S. I value this volume under discussion 
as I value few books upon the subject, and 
the student will make no mistake in securing 
it if possible. Each chapter takes up some 
particular phase of the subject, 





Nor much their wisdom preaches, 
But most of sterling worth is what 
Our own experience teaches.’ ”’ 
As the pamphlet sells in Eng- 
land at 2-s, it can be called cheap 

no, low priced. 

“Dry-Fly Fishing in Border 
Waters,” by F. Fernie, is another 
little book well worth the would- 
be dry-fly caster’s investigation 
and purchase. More pretentious 
than the one just mentioned, 
bound and _ illustrated, we are 
surprised to find it selling on the 
other side at 2-6, but then all 
books are lower priced over there. 
Chapter 2, “Dry-Fly Fishing,” is 
as thoro and satisfactory a dis- 
cussion of the theory of the dry- 
fly as one could well wish, tho 
exceedingly English. The talk 
on “Flies, Real and Artificial” 
(Chapter 2), is a very worth 
while presentment of the ques- 
tion. Well says Mr. Fernie: 

“The advantage of a knowledge 
of water insects is, of course, 
that it enables the angler, when 
he finds the fish feeding on a 
particular kind of fly, to identify 
it, and to put on his cast the cor- 
responding artificial insect; for, 
when there is a general rise on, 
the fish will often take one kind 
and one kind only—” 

A little matter the American 











angler would do well to bear in 
mind, for from my wide acquaint- 
ance with Yankees, I am inclined 


BEAUTIES 
He who angles in books alone shall not prove a successful fisherman 


r w| and the matter is thoroly dis- 
/ cussed without bringing in ex- 
traneous material, as the manner 
of many writers is, so the angler 
has what he wants at the time 
and nothing more. Naturally the 
average dry-fly student will have 
little use of the salmon fishing 
so lengthily discussed, tho he will 
enjoy even that section of the 
volume. There is a book by Mr. 
Shaw upon dry-fly fishing called, 
I believe, “The Science of Dry- 
Fly Fishing,” tho unfortunately 
I have been unable to secure it 
up to this time. Mr. Shaw is 
always the most satisfactory of 
guides; he is more; he is com- 
panion, for he seems to sit down 
by you, with his hand upon your 
knee and talk to you individually. 
Get Shaw if you can. 

So I have briefly sketched some 
of the English books upon the 
subject. I make no claim that 
the list is in any wise complete, 
for there may be some books that 
I have not seen, tho I have tried 
to secure all of importance, those 
of utmost worth to the student 
of the system or method. As | 
think I have already remarked, 
there is great pleasure in gather- 
ing old books aside from their in- 
formative value, tho I have col- 
lected with a single purpose—to 
get those that will shed most 








light on the development of the 
dry-fly both abroad and at home. 
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Game to the last flop 


72 pounds. Taken on a BASS-ORENO 


HE game fight, the ne’er-to-be-forgotten battle, which 
a hooked Bass can give, excels perhaps, the gaminess 
of any other fresh water fish. The strategy of this wary 
bronze-back—his cunning, his quickness—all combine to 
make bait-casting for Bass the keenest and most exciting of angling 
sports. A gamier fish than the Bass never smashed at an Oreno plug. 


Bass waters will soon be open. For successful catches put on any 
of the famous Oreno plugs—the Bass-Oreno and Surf-Oreno are good 
ones. Or, tempt them witha Midget Under-water Minnow as shown 
here. All South Bend Baits are proven, tried and tested fish getters. 
The famous South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, here shown, is the original 
and recognized standard of anti-back-lash reels. There is also a South 
Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel. 

Gives 
Postal gets it. 


Send for our new book ‘“‘Fishing— What Baits and When.’’ 
useful angling hints and information. 


Sent FREE. 
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When we turn to America there is a paucity 
of books dealing with our subject, tho the 
outdoor press is replete with articles, and 
nearly every recent volume upon trout fishing 
has one or more chapters upon the dry-fly. 
Up to date the subject has not received 
the consideration here that it deserves, with 
one exception to be noted later—the vol- 
umes disclosing a haste in preparation and 
a lack of experience much to be re- 
gretted. Of course, I understand that there 
an insistent demand for information 
upon the method of fishing, and men who 
had experimented somewhat at length rushed 
into print. I write books myself, so perhaps 
I may be allowed to say here that the freshest 
and best information upon the dry-fly in 
America will be found in the articles in the 
I know one or two 
men who are planning to produce books on 
the subject, men well fitted by experience 
and knowledge for the task, so I am looking 
to the future eagerly; meanwhile I am scan- 
ning the articles and letters appearing in 
the outdoor press generally, deriving much 
benefit and information therefrom. 

In 1912 Emlyn M. Gill, who wrote in the 
New York papers under the pseudonym 
“Whirling Blue Dun,” published thru the 
house of Scribner’s “Practical Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing.” a little book of some 200 pages, which 
sold, if I remember correctly, at about $1.75. 
It was, I think, the first American volume 
devoted entirely to the dry-fly. First allow 
me to say that the volume, coming as it did 
when our attention was being called to the 
newer method, it served its purpose well, 
for it is indeed a practical treatise. I won- 
der if I can be excused for saying it is too 
hastily written, shows lack of thought and 
sufficient reflection? One might be tempted 
to believe that Mr. Gill had seen an oppor- 
tunity to sell a book, and for fear that some 
other writer might “beat him to it,” had 
rushed his work thru in the shortest possible 
time. It suffers in comparison with any of 
the English books reviewed, as does, by the 
way, most of our modern angling literature 
touched, as it is, with our American rush 
and hurly-burly. Men of a former genera- 
tion—Prime, Wm. H. H. Murray, E. T. D. 
Chambers, Fred Mather, Charles Bradford. 
et al.—had time for the finer subtleties of 
literature, paying attention to form and style, 
something worthy of consideration today if 
we would build an American angling litera- 
ture that will live. 

This first American dry-fly book begins 
with a discussion of the English dry-fly 
methods modified by American ideas and 
conditions, with a brief mention of tackle: 
then follows, naturally, “Fishing the Rise” 
and “Fishing the Stream,” which holds in 
epitome the difference between American and 


wide 


was 


outdoor press generally. 


English ideals and ideas. Chapter IV is 
very much worth while, “Showing that 


Americans May Use the Dry-Fly, Tho There 
Is No American Fly Fisher’s Entomology.” 
As to the last statement there is some ques- 
tion. Chapter VIII shows how the dry-fly 
may be used on rough water, and paves the 
way for many a discussion. While the book 
is, as | have already intimated, written some 
what is well worth while and 
serves a splendid purpose as an introduction 
to the dry-tly in America. Every dry-fly 
fisher and would-be dry-fly fisher 
should possess the volume, not so much for 
what it is as for what it suggests. 

The second book to appear was Samuel G. 
Camp's little guide, “Fishing With Floating 
Flies,” one of the so-called “Outing Hand- 
books.” When this _ booklet 
1913, I rejoiced with an exceeding great joy, 
for like everything from the pen of Mr. 
Camp, it was clear and plain—an exposition 
for the fisherman who fishes. Naturally there 
is no attention given to literary “style” other 
than a manifest effort to compress into as 


carelessly, it 


every 


appeared, in 
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few words as possible the necessary informa- 
tion required to begin an intelligent use of 
the dry-fly. He says: 

“The correct fundamental theory of fly 
fishing for trout, with either wet or dry flies, 
consists in the closest possible simulation, 
by means of, an artificial fly, of the form, 
coloration and action of some natural insect 
then upon the water upon which the trout 
are feeding—” 

A theory, as he admits, that has not been 
followed as closely in America as in Eng- 
land. The thought is that the dry-fly is a 
natural outgrowth of this “fundamental 
theory,” in which I think the author right. 

I know of no better brief description and 
discussion of the dry-fly man’s tackle—rod, 
line, flies, ete-——to which Mr. Camp 
devotes two full chapters. Then comes a 
discussion on “How to Cast the Floating 
Fly,” and “Where, When and How to Fish 
the Floating Fly.” (Note the subtle differ- 
ence: “How to cast,” and “How to fish.” A 
man may be a good caster and a poor fisher; 
and, yes, the reverse may be true also.) The 
booklet closes with a brief tho comprehensive 
discussion of the insects of a trout stream. 
This “guide” can be secured, I imagine, at 
about $1.50, and it is worth more. 

The year after Mr. Camp’s handbook was 
published, or in 1914, appeared George M. L. 
La Branche’s “The Dry-Fly and Fast Water,” 
or, as the sub or explanatory title has it, 
“Fishing With the Floating Fly on. American 


reel, 


Trout Streams, Together With Some Ob- 
servations on Fly Fishing in General.” 


Coming as it does from the house of Scrib- 
ner’s, one can find no fault with the me- 
chanical work, for it is beautifully printed 
and tastefully bound. However, we all de- 
plore the lack of illustrations, for the subject 
is one that lends itself admirably to the 
camera and brush. When we turn our atten- 
tion to the text, we are proud that America 
has produced at least one angling book of 
which we need not be ashamed. The author 
is possessed of no little literary skill, as well 
as a fund of reliable information concerning 
the matter of which he writes. One of the 
best and most satisfactory chapters is the 
first, entitled “Early Experiences,” while the 
second, “The Value of Observation,” will 
send the student of the dry-fly back to the 
streams with his eyes open. Chapter IV, on 
“Where and When to Fish,” is in itself worth 
what the publishers charged for the book— 
$2.00 “befo’ the war”—as it gives just the 
information the tyro needs and the old hand 
fails to find. It is not a guide book, such 
as Camp’s, just discussed, but it is more 





than a guide; it is a companion for the fire- 
side as well as a mentor for the open. I 
unhesitatingly recommend it as the most pre- 
tentious and worth while guide to fast water 
fishing produced on this side to date. 

In “Practical Fly Fishing,” by Larry St. 
John, brought out in 1920 by MacMillan’s, 
we have another of those brief and to-the- 
point books for which America is famous. 
With a brevity of words which approaches 
to terseness, Larry sets the facts before the 
reader clearly and ceases. In a single para- 
graph one finds enough matter to fill a chap- 
ter. While he condenses his remarks upon 
the dry-fly into four circumscribed pages, he 
says a deal. The book is not a dry-fly book, 
but deserves a place in the dry-fly man’s 
library, because of its general information 
upon tackle for the fly-fisher. 

In 1921 Louis Rhead, the famous angler- 
artist, privately printed and brought out a 
little pamphlet, “How to Fish the Dry-Fly,” 
the scope of the work being well set forth 
in the sub title, “Describing the latest up- 
to-date necessary tackle, its cost, and where 
to get it, and the proper method of using it. 
A description of the American and English 
dry-flies; also, how to fish various nymphs 
from the bottom upwards in place of worms 
if trout do not respond to flies early in the 
season or during late summer.” The pamph- 
let illustrates what a mass of information 
may be compressed into a little space if one 
knows how to condense. All that it is essen- 
tial for one to know, without enlargement or 
discussion, is found in the booklet. When 
one turns to the section entitled “The Dry 
Fly Itself,” he finds a wonderfully clear ex- 
position of the flies used and how to use 
them. It is a great little pamphlet, and I 
think is the precursor of a large volume 
upon the question; which, if true, will be 
glad news to all admirers of Louis Rhead’s 
books and pictures. The pamphlet sells at 
50 cents. 

So I have glimpsed the literature of the 
dry-fly, English and American, spending 
some time with each volume. make no 
claim that this list is complete, for indeed | 
know it is not; simply I have listed the 
books with which I am acquainted, which 
my little library contains—books that have 
been an inspiration as well as a source of 
information while I have felt my way along 
to a degree of skill with the dry-fly. Books 
have played a prominent part in my angling, 
and I am here to confess to the reader that 
angling in books is almost as enjoyable as 
whipping the limpid streams. There is never 
a closed season on such angling. 


(Chapter IV, “The Theory of the Dry-Fly,” will appear next month.—O. W.S.) 


The Large 


O. W. 


N “Casting Tackle and Methods,” page 36, 

I refer to the “Nottingham reel” as prob- 
ably the prototype of all reels, the winch 
Walton had in mind when he said, “Some 
use a wheel about the middle of the rod, or 
near the hand; which is to be observed bet- 
ter by seeing one of them than by a large 
demonstration of words.” Then the first 
multiplying reels were produced down in the 
“blue grass,” along about 1810 or a little 
later, to meet the peculiar conditions pro- 
duced by the black bass, or southern “trout,” 
as the bass was called, and is still often re- 
ferred to in that section today. From the 
time of the first multiplier the tendency has 
been to small and ever smaller reels, with 
many improvements, such as free spools, 
self-thumbers, self-winders, etc. Today the 
modern bait-casting reel is a highly special- 
ized winch, built for casting. It is extremely 
dificult to imagine a single improvement 
that could be suggested. I have quite a 
large collection of such winches, and their 


Type Reels 


Smith 


development is well set forth in my cabinet. 
However, it was not to discuss multipliers 
that I took up the magazine today. 

Always, here and there, large reels have 
been produced and used to a limited extent. 
Every reader of my book, mentioned above, 
will remember that I spoke of “Kenward 
Special,” a reel I said was very much like 
the common “Expert,” so popular for trout 
flv fishing, only larger. I closed the brief 
mention with this remark, “I have always 
been sorry that I let this reel out of my 
possession, and would be glad to replace it.” 
That was written, say, five years ago, and 
since that time many large-type reels have 
come into existence. “Why?” I do not 
know, unless they are being found practic- 
able and fishermen are buying them, for | 
am very sure no manufacturer is building 
reels for pleasure. Odd, is it not, that we 


should find a tendency manifested to swing 
back to the type of reel from which all reels 
sprang? 


(I ‘wonder if the evolutionists 
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Cord Tire will improve the appearance 
of your car—the 8000 miles service you 
will get before the tire begins to wear 
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a tremendous saving. 
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could find proof of their theory here.) 
Recently I had occasion to investigate and 
try out reels of this type for my own satis- 
faction and information, the results being 
set down in this brief paper. 1 make no 
claim that this list is in any wise complete. 
There may be many other large-type reels on 
the market, I know not; simply these are 
some with which I have had to do the past 


winter. I want it clearly understood that I 
am not “plugging” for these reels, or any 


reel, as for that; neither am I recommending 


one of these reels above another; simply I 
am trying to call my readers’ attention to a 
type of reel so old that it impresses us as 
new, and one that must perhaps be reckoned 
with in the future. 


ee yaar’ Sagat 
EE ee 
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As one examines these reels he is surprised 
how alike and yet unlike they are. At first 
glance would say, “Why, it makes no differ- 
ence which one selects, he might as well 
shut his eyes and pick up the first one his 
hand happens to fall upon”; yet when he 
comes to study them he finds that, after all, 
he has to do with different winches. Some 
are more elaborate than others; one, as will 
be found when you read the descriptions be- 
low, is possessed of an adjustable click. By 
the way, that reel is light enough to be used 
with a medium weight fly-rod, and I am 
going to try it out this summer, e’en tho I 
expect the anglers who meet me upon the 
stream will think me a wee bit daft. How- 
ever, as a single turn of the spool will re- 







SOME OF THE AUTHOR'S LARGE-STYLE REELS 

Cut 0—Stubby. “Stubby”? runs amuck amid tackle conventions, a very bull in the tackle shop. 
Only 12 inches long when unjointed, but 24 when set up. He’s the whole cheese, reel, rod and all. 
Fits in a hand-bag, but great sharks, how quickly he comes out when a bass is around! And he 
can cast, too The reel is thumbed with the forefinger—what’d you know about that! But he 
thumbs easi for should I say fingers sosiis? and casts remarkably. Can’t tell all about the 
outfit. ~ parang e drag on the side, easily controlled by the hand. Reel is of aluminum and counter- 
balanced Niandle or grip is of wood. 

Cut No. 1—Winona Reel. A beautiful reel constructed of redmanol, moulded in one piece. 
Spool large so that can be thumbed with lightest touch. Note the ivoroid handles, which adds to 
its appearance, and the positive click, sliding, which is unique. The new design of line guard 
deserves mention, for the line simply can’t “‘jump.”’ The graduated drag—thumb-screw on head— 
will give just the amount of tension Sr: red, or none at all for casting. A beautiful and workman- 
like wine 

Cut No 2—Kiest’s Casting Re Rec el. This aluminum reel is made of one “piece of metal and can’t 
wear out; has a tension screw ar ck noth for graduating the tension positively to the different 
weights of baits, and is so arrange d that it gives sate. even pressure; reel sets on an angle, so 
that no dz r of line jumping; is in direct line from first line guide on rod; has annular ball bear- 
ings and runs like a dream, and casts like a professional; spool 7 inches in diameter and takes in 
18 inches of line at each revolution 

Cut No. 3—Kuntz Casting Reel. Here we have a splendid reel of the large type, one that will 
stand up under any amount of grief and sm because well made; is a handsome winch, too. Can 
be used on any standard rod, is sel vl easy to operate, protects the line, will do anything 
that any reel of the type will. But will not catch fish unless you fish in the water. 

Cut No. 4—Benson Reel. ‘A simple adjustment, a turn of the tension nut, does the thumbing 
and prevents the backlash. A perfect casting reel, any place, any rod, any bait. Staunch, free 
running, direct drive, no gears. Built of aluminum and solid brass tripled nickled; weighs 6 ounces. 
Absolutely noiseless. Dries the line during take-up of 15 inches.”’ That is the way the maker 
describes it, and we will just let that stand. 

Cut No. 5—Go-Ite Reel. The points that impress one at the first glance are: tension nut on 
head and spring housing, great controller; direct agate line guide, no jumping off the spool; the 
anti-backlash ring which does wonders; the yeeeige: | band or edge, which is easily reached, tho 
thumbing not often necessary; one-piece reel offset reel seat. The reel is beautifully built. 





trieve practically 15 inches of line, the di- 
ameter of the spool being 5 inches, it will 
have some advantages when playing a big 
rainbow. Of course, it is going to get in 
the way of the butt of a fly-rod, probably 
tangle up in the brush, make me mad—but 
I am going to have one try with it anyway 
as a fly-reel. 

For the most part these reels can be 
spooled with the thumb, which presses 
against the large shaft or against the head 
of the reel, tho some are made to be gov- 
erned by a set screw upon the face, are es- 
sentially self-spooling, or as nearly so as it 
would be possible to build this type of reel. 
One cannot fail to be surprised at the ease 
with which he can cast a long distance, even 
at the first or second attempt, tho I doubt 
if he ever would attain the same accuracy 
with the large-type reel that is possible with 
the regulation multiplier. However, I have 
cast with the latter for years, have come to 
my present expertness only after much prac- 
tice, and I have not cast with these reels six 
hours all told. I found a tendency ot the 
rod to twist in my hand, the unexpected 
weight of the reel upon one side being the 
cause, I suspect. A friend of mine says it 
is because I do not know how to cast, and 
I will let it go at that, for he is as prejudiced 
in favor of the large-type reel as I am for 
my favorite winch. 

One thing that can be said for the reels is 
that they will retrieve line faster than any 
quadruple multiplier and with less effort on 
the part of the fisherman, and_ properly 
handled they do reduce the chances for a 
back-lash; but you can get a back-lash all 


- right, and such a one as you never dreamed 


of if you forget to control. However, when 
it comes to that, you can do it with any reel. 
Of course, at this writing I have not had the 
opportunity to try out the reels extensively 
in angling, tho I have put them to every 
test imaginable in back-yard casting. “They 
look so large on the rod,” murmured a bass 
fiend to me the other day, after he had ex- 
amined one to his heart’s content and tried 
the same out casting for pickerel, “but,” he 
added, “they do get the line out remarkably 
well, and when it comes to playing a pickerel 
there’s nothing to it.” I am wondering if 
they will ever come into universal use, will 
ever displace the old quadruple? Of course 
anglers are going to shy at them, even for a 
try-out, they “look so.” As for me, “I'll try 
anything once.” 

There is one place where I am reasonably 
sure that anyone will find them handy, and 
that is in still-fishing with live bait. They 
hold more line for their size, so to speak, 
than any reel with which I am acquainted. 
I got 150 yards of medium-sized casting line 
on one without crowding, and the open struc- 
ture of the spool affords instant drying. No 
danger of a line rotting unless you are using 
overly much. For trolling, too, especially 
where provided with a strong drag, the reel 
is all right. I don’t know, when one begins 
to think of the good things that can be said 
for the large-type reel he is surprised; it 
may be that we old-timers are a wee bit 
prejudiced in our dislike of the innovation. 
Anyhow, every true fisherman delights to 
experiment with new tackle. That’s half 
the fun of being a fisherman. 

I remember well the first salesman that 
came to my home with one of these reels. I 
have an inborn and deep-rooted dislike for 
salesmen and book agents; just let one show 
his face in the study and I see red. It so 
happened that I was sitting on the porch 
reading when the gentleman in question 
arrived, and I rose to oven the screen door 
with a “see-me-fire-him” air. But in spite 
of my objections and abjurgations he opened 
his sample-case (you know their way), and 
out came the reel. Of course, I surrendered 
and we were soon talking like old-time 
friends. A bit of tackle makes the angling 
world a-kin. The result was inevitable. I 


secured one of his reels, never mind which 
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Taking Trout at Yellowstone 
on Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


Yellowstone Park long has had me in its 
spell. I visit it several times each season, 
and have made some wonderful catches 
of trout there with a fly or small spinner. 

Owing to the growing popularity of the 
park, Madison River, which runs beside 
the main auto driveway, is fished hard 
and the fish have become increasingly 
wary each year. 

Last September with three other fly- 
casters I visited the Madison and re- 
turned the first night with practically 
no fish. As we came in a crowd on the 
porch of the hotel were admiring a large 
string of big trout. Upon inquiry I 
learned that they were taken on Shimmy 
Wigglers and bait-casting rods, and by 
two men who had never bait-casted for 
trout before. This was repeated each 
day while we were there. 

How silly we felt not to be able to get 
them with the finest of fly tackle and then 
have someone come along with bass 
tackle and make us look like thirty cents. 

When we left for home these “lucky” 
anglers gave us thirty beauties running 
from fifteen inches up or we would have 
gone home empty-handed. 

I have since purchased a bait-casting 
outfit and Shimmy Wigglers and next 
season some of my fly fishing companions 
are going to get the shock of their lives. 

W. L. Harlow, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 





SHIMMYETTE FLY ROD WIGGLER 
Weight 1-20 oz., 50c- 
(Used with our fly spinner pork) 


ry PORE SEND 
S2088, Ctevelset, © 





'5—Bass, Musky 
nd Fly Spinner 
sizes 





While in Salt Lake City on my eighth 
annual trout fishing trip to the Madison 
River I learned that Al Foss was in town 
and was on his way to the River. 

Being an enthusiastic user of Mr. Foss’ 
lures I got in touch with him and we went 
up together. 

After getting on the river we were 
unable to do much with the fly-rods and 
Mr. Foss tried them on a bait-casting 
rod and Shimmy Wiggler and they just 
romped all over it. 

I had my bait-casting outfit along but 
had left it at the hotel as I had never 
dreamed of catching trout on a bait- 
casting outfit. 

I certainly was in misery the rest of the 
day because Foss was getting all the fish 
and I was unable to interest them. 

He would cast away over yonder and 
when the line straightened out in the 
current, sometimes five or six big trout 
would be fighting to get to it. 

I am not a “one lunger”’ by any means 
as I use the bait-casting rod most of the 
time in Alabama, Florida and many other 
States, still it had never occurred to me 
to use it on trout. 

On my next visit to Yellowstone Park 
I will leave my fly-rods at home. 


W. B. Reynolds, 
Montevallo, Ala. 





1g or % oz., $1.00 


SHIMMY WIGGLER, 


The above trout, none of which were 
less than fifteen inches long, were all 
taken on the No. 6 Shimmy Wiggler, 
nine pound test line and six foot light 
bait-casting roads. 

When I called on the tackle dealers of 
Salt Lake City on my way up to Yellow- 
stone they said ““Oh yes, your baits are 
good for bass, but we have practically 
no bass here.”’ 

They had never heard of taking trout 
on bait-casting tackle. 

As proof of our success, I sent a string 
of twenty (limit catch) to The Western 
Arms & Sporting Goods Store, of Salt 
Lake City, who put them on display in 
their window, with a card showing how 
they were caught. 

Two of the above firms gave me a nice 
order for Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 
when I came down. 

While my trout fishing experience is 
limited, will say that if you are fishing 
in a small stream for fingerlings use a 
fly-rod—but if you are after big trout ina 
good sized stream you can do much better 
with a Shimmy Wiggler and light bait- 
casting outfit. 

This fishing can be done from the bank 
and waders are not necessary. 

Al Foss, 
Cleveland, O. 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER, ! 
All Red, All White, or Red and White 


or % oz., $1.00 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 


ORIGINATED, PATENTED AND MADE BY 


AL FOSS, 1724 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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one, but it is one illustrated here, and I 
have used it, too. An innovation makes 
headway slowly anywhere, more slowly in 
tackle, I sometimes think, than elsewhere, 
unless it be in theology. Remember, even 
the oldest article used by the disciples of 
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Walton was once an innovation, so do not 
judge the new things too harshly, neither 
should you accept anything just because 
new. “Prove all things, hold fast that which 
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Letter No. 796—’Lunge Won’t Fight 

Editor Angling Department :—Please tell me 
how to make ‘lunge fight. Caught one 9 
pounder; came in without a kick. Now, I don’t 
know anything about fishing; please tell me all 
about it.—N. W., N. Y. 

Answer.—A little reflection will convince you 
that it is utterly impossible for me to answer 
your question in a way that would prove satis- 
factory or very helpful—you cover so much terri- 
tory. A 9-pound muskellunge should put up 
quite a fight, tho if an individual lacks spirit 
do not imagine that the next will prove equally 
tame. Fish differ in spirit even as do men. I 
would say use as light tackle as you dare, tho 
if some 4-pound fish smashes everything to 
smithereens don’t find fault with me. In troll- 
ing use a regulation rod and reel, short caster 


preferred. “Casting Tackle and Methods” will 
tell you all about it. By the way, next spring 
Stewart Kidd & Co. bring out my book on 


lunge fishing, “The Pike Book,” in which you 
will find all my knowledge upon the subject. 
After all, instead of complaining, you should 
congratulate yourself on having taken a 9-pound 
"lunge without a fight—something few of us have 
ever accomplished. Reduce size of line and 
er gg rod and you will have thrills a-plenty. 


Letter No. 797—Do Trout Cross? 

Editor Angling Department:—Will you tell 
me if brook trout, rainbow and cut-throat cross? 
I have heard so, but have never seen a cross.— 
E. K., Mont. 

Answer.—You are informed that the rainbow, 
cut-throat and brook trout are not apt to inter- 
breed in nature. It is very doubtful if the east- 
ern brook trout and any of the western species 
“cross” in nature, as the latter fish is a fall 
spawner, tho a change has been noticed in the 
time of the rainbow’s spawning since introduced 
into the East. I have seen forced crosses be- 
tween brook trout and rainbow, hatchery ac- 
complishment, the result being a “zebra”; doubt 
if ever takes place in nature. No reason why 
the cut-throat and rainbow might not cross if 
opportunity offered, as both are closely related. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 798—Winding a Steel Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—How shall I set 
about winding a steel rod? What colors shall I 
use? What silk? How wide apart the wind- 
ings?—R. E. T., Wis. 

Answer.—I can see no good reason why you 
might not successfully wind a steel rod, tho I 
must confess that I never attempted it. You 
should work very carefully, pressing the wind- 
ings upon one another now and then so as to 
keep the threads close together.. I think I 
should terminate the windings occasionally, not 
let a single thread run the whole length. You 
see, I am taking it for granted that you wish 
to cover the whole rod with silk as is done in 
the case of the De Lux to which you refer. 
There would be no advantage in putting on sep- 
arate windings, other than beauty, and you would 
be compelled to watch out lest the windings 
should come loose from exhausted shellac. I 
would suggest that you use red and brown, or 
ted and green, tho the matter of color is in your 
own hands, whatever you like. A narrow red, 
not an eighteenth of an inch, with about a 1%- 
inch of green, would prove fine, and you would 
be breaking the silk often. Use regular 00 or 
000 winding silk.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 799—Casting Rods 
Editor Angling Department:—Please give 
complete list of your published works. Who 
makes the following rods: “Shakespeare,” “Jack 
Frost,” “Leonard”? What do you mean by 
“Henshall” pattern?—G. H. S., Ohio. 


Answer.—“Trout Lore” and “Casting Tackle 
and Methods” to date comprise my published 
works. Next spring Stewart Kidd & Co., Cin- 
cinanti, bring out “The Pike Book.” Later will 
appear “The Book of Live Bait” and “Fishing 
with the Dry-Fly.” My book on fly-tying has 
not been published. ‘Shakespeare’ rods are 
made by Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Tack Frost,” by H. J. Frost & Co., 90 Cham- 
bers St., New York, N. Y. “Leonard” by Wm. 
Mills & Son, N. Y. Here are the dimentions 
of the “Henshall” rod as given by Dr. Henshall: 

Total length of rod, 8 feet 3 inches. 

Length of each piece (without ferrule), 33 
inches. 

Length of grip (from extreme butt to reel- 
seat), 7 inches. 

Length of reel-seat, 4 inches. 

Diameter of greatest bulge of grip, 1 inch. 


is good,” is very good tackle advice. If I 
can answer any questions, write to me. 

of butt-cap, % of an inch. 

of reel-seat, 7% of an inch. 


of small end of butt piece, % of an 


Diameter 
Diameter 
Diameter 
inch. 
Diameter 
an inch. 
Diameter of extreme tip, 3-32 of an inch. 
From the reel-seat to the end of the butt piece 
is a gradual tape 6 inches long, with joints of 
32 or and a weight of about 10 ounces.— 
N.S —--- 


of small end of second piece, % of 


Letter No. 800—A Record Rainbow 

Editor Angling Department:—Being a _ con- 
stant reader of “Outdoor Life,” I thought you 
might be interested in the enclosed snap-shot. 
This Rainbow trout was caught May 28, 1921, 
at Fortson, Wash., or on the headwaters of the 
Stillaguamish River. He measured 32 inches 
and weighed 11 pounds and 5 ounces. Prof. 
A. A. Utike used a double copper-plated spinner. 
—“Reader,”’ Washington. 


Letter No. 801—Garr on an Artificial Fly 

Our readers will remember Letter No. 760, 
October issue, in which “T. J. Y.” wanted to 
know how to take gar on an artificial lure, and 
to which we replied that we had never been able 
to get hold of the unsavory gentry save with 
live bait. As a result the following letter 
reached the Angling Editor’s desk. Who else 
oe gar on artificial flies or plugs?— 

: ae 


Editor Angling Department :—Referring to en- 
closed clipping, will say that I have caught a 
great many gars with artificial flies, and when 
handled properly it is great sport. They seem 
to prefer a fly with plenty of red and white 
colors, such as the Royal Coachman or Par- 
machene Belle tied on hooks not larger than 
Nos. 3 or 4. When they are swimming near the 
surface you cast lightly a little beyond the fish 
and drag your fly in front of it at good speed. 
As soon as you see that it intends to strike, you 
must snub at once. Be sure to avoid any false 
movements, as he is very alert. By this move- 
ment you catch your fish at the point of his bill 
and avoid his teeth on your leader. Will gladly 
furnish any further information on the subject 
upon request.—E. F. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer.—I thank you for your good letter 
and experience catching gar with artificial flies. 
It is a new one to me. I have always had 
trouble hooking them, even with live bait, and 
that you can get a hook to penetrate what flesh 
there is “fat the point of the bill”—well, I am 
never too old to learn, tho what in the name of 
Walton one would want of a gar unless to re- 
move him from the water is more than I can 
understand.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 802—Mullet 

Editor Angling Department:—Last summer, 
while cruising around some inland tidal waters 
off our Southern California coast, I ran into 
quite a fair-sized inland lake of sea water, and 
was interested to find some exceptionally fine 
schools of mullet—grey mullet. Upon inquiry 
as to what bait the local or nearby fishermen 
used to catch them with, I was told nobody 
knew of any person ever having caught Mr. 
Mullet, but that he could be caught only on a 
dried fig or lettuce leaf rolled in flour dough, 
as he was a vegetarian pure and simple. A day 
or so later I returned to the lake and tried the 
fish with quite a variety of tempting morsels, 
from cockels to fig, lettuce leaf and watermelon, 
to say nothing of other sea shell life, but to no 
avail. I noticed, however, that the Mullet were 
rising, and evidently feeding on a fly, so I de- 
termined that some day I would visit them again 
with my fly rod and selection of flies, spinners 
and other brookside delights. Just this week 
end I repeated the visit. The mullet seemed 
larger than ever—beauties leaping several feet 
into the air, bold as could be, darting hither 
and thither, schools of them, and when my fiat- 
bottomed boat ran into one such school, such 
a commotion you never saw—they fairly churned 
the water in their mad rush from seeming danger. 
I cast my flies to right and to left, a nice little 
breeze blowing at the time, but never a fish 
caught I. They would come along—big fellows, 
6 and 8-pounders—come tearing at my lure. 
When just about to take it, as I thought, the 
fish would suddenly turn off at right angles and 
flich his tail in my face in his headlong dash 
away. I tried a spinner, a small one, and also 
an artificial minnow, the Devan, but to no avail. 
Salmon eggs were also turned aside, and after 
an exciting day of fishing from my boat and 
wading from off shore, I had to return to my 
fisher friends some miles down the inlet, and in 
admitting failure, join the ranks of the defeated. 





In spite of my defeat on this occasion, I am 
going to return again some day, and I think— 
still think—that the fly will be the winner. One 
thing I am sure of is that there will be a game 
fight put up the moment I strike one of those 
grey mullet. Before returning, however, wil) 
you please give me your idea of the correct lure? 
The only fly I saw in any number was a larger 
Draggon fly, but I did not see him far out in 
the lake, nor have I any knowledge the fish 
were rising to him.—A. S. de L., Cal. 

Answer.—Am sorry to confess that I am un- 
able to aid you in your mullet quest. Have 
run thru the “authorities” on my shelves, and 
do not find them mentioned at all as “game fish,” 
nor any suggestions anywhere regarding fishing 
for them with hook and line. Of course, you 
know they are bottom feeders, straining the mud 
for minute forms of life. I do not know that 
they feed on the surface, tho they do “play” 
there. Well, here is wishing ‘‘good luck,” and 
if you do succeed, remember we of the Outdoor 
Life family want a report.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 8083—A Lost ‘Float’ 


Editor Angling Department :—After reading 
your “Still Fishing’ in September (’21) Out- 
door Life, the particular paragraph on floats 
brings to mind a matter that f would like to 
ask about. I address you in a familiar manner 
for one who has never taken you by the hand— 
but I’m the fellow in the old scow, still fishin’ 
just off the point, and am going to scull up to 
pass the time o’ day. I feel we are friends be- 
cause we both love the big outdoors and fishin’ 
for what fishin’ really is. 

I once owned a float that was everything a 
float should be. About the size of a good-sized 
egg made of varnished cork with a brass tube 
thru the center from end to end. At the to 
was an ingenious arrangement whereby in reel- 
ing in, at contact with the rod tip it would re- 
lease and allow the float to run on the line per- 
fectly free. It was positive and simple with not 
an exposed part to catch the line. The catch 
was also made of brass. Here, as often before, 
my wrathful feelings arise, for once while away 
from my boat some degenerate cut my line, and 
now glories in an ill-gotten treasure. That float, 
if still in exstence, could tell some interesting 
stories. Stories of floating live bait. before the 
wind on the lakes or with the current in the 
streams, silently down to the deep holes where 
the shy old “the boys” hid. Those fellows could 
be taken only by being outwitted. Many a 
bronze backer has come to net with that float 
just above the snell where it had dropped at 
contact with the rod. 

Some time when we meet on shore I’d like to 
tell you about seven six-pounders taken in this 
manner, in less than two hours’ time, while not 
another boat on the lake had registered for the 


day. 

Now I’ll paddle on after asking the question, 
have you any idea where duplicates of that float 
can be procured? If so, give it to your readers, 
for that will include myself as well.—W. F. S., 
So. Dak. ‘ 

Answer.—Can anyone help Bro. Bill out?— 

. WS. 


Letter No. 804—Helgramites as a Bait for 
Whitefish and Trout 


Editor Angling Department:—I have _ read 
Outdoor Life for about nineteen years, and will 
say that it is simply great. Your articles on 
casting live bait have interested me. We use 
helgramite here for whitefish in the fall and win- 
ter months and for trout in the spring. We 
catch them with a steel wire frame of, say, 8 to 
10 inches square, with a handle to suit your 
taste. Has snap or hook on end of handle to 
fasten to a loop on your coat or on your basket 
harness. Cover the square with some screen, 
like that used on screen doors, then you use the 
same as you described, using net. The way I 
keep helgramites is to get an ordinary tobacco 
can like sweet tips, and put in about a third full 
of sawdust, not fine, about like the dust from 
%-inch circular saw, then put in the bugs, first 
making a few nail holes in top and bottom of 
can. Sawdust should be a little damp. The 
bugs will keep for a couple of days. I have 
used, and am using a “Bassett” 9%4-foot rod for 
winter and summer fishing, and it can’t be beat. 
Just bought two Barnes folding aluminum nets, 
and it sure looks good to me. Was going fishin 
in Rattlesnake Creek today, but was awful cold, 
so I stayed home. We sure have fine fishing 
here.—H. A. M., Mont. 


Answer.—I have read with much interest your 
communication regarding the capture and keep- 
ing of helgramites. I do not see the advantage 
of a square net unless you employ it as a trap; 
the round frame will be found more convenient 
to use as a dip-net, as it has no corners to tangle 
with obstructions. Am interested in your saw- 
dust treatment. Good bens - 4 for two or three 
days, but not so good as leaves for a_ longer 
period of time. or transporting, O.K. By 
“keeping” I always have in mind a permanent 
stock. Helgramites for trout is a new one to 
me, but if found in the water I am sure they 
would prove attractive. Somehow I had come 
to believe that the “bug” would not live in 
water as cold as that of trout streams. Here is 
a new subject for investigation. Would like to 
know if any other reader has found helgramites 
good for trout, and if they get them from the 
water which that fish inhabits?—O. W. S. 
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Let your KODAK 
catch the picture 


A utographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
























Just write: ‘I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Comfortable 
Clothing 


F. E. Brimmer 


OMFORTABLE clothing for the auto- 

camping adventure is a matter that the 
needs of no other kind of outing can settle 
for you. The experienced woodsman leads 
astray on one hand and the auto hotel tourist 
on the other. Automobile camping has its 
own “right clothing” and unlike any other 
outing dress. 

On one side the veteran woodsman will 
advise never to wear a union suit of under- 
clothing, because if you want to dry wet 
legs you must strip to the skin; hence his 
good advice is for the wearing of shirt and 
drawers. Likewise in the matter of the outer 
clothing the woodsman tells one to wear 
nothing that is stiff, hecause this will scratch 
warningly upon every twig; nor does he be- 
lieve in “woolly” outer garments, because 
these will tear themselves to pieces on twigs. 

The advice of the hotel tourist is to “wear 
what you travel in on the train”—that is, 
conventional traveling clothing. Or else he 
says that you must take a steamer trunk 
with your “dress up” clothing, wearing any 
old things along the road, and making a 
quick change before dinner at the hotel. 

As I have said, both the experienced 
woodsman and the hotel tourist are right for 
their own kind of outings, but wrong when 
they advise anything like their own clothing 
for genuine automobile camping. Good wool 
union suits, of either medium or light weight 
for summer, and heavy ones for colder 
weather autocamping, are best. The union 
suit will not bulge and “hunch” about your 
waist after riding several hours in your car. 
Nor will you need be changing your under- 
clothing because of wet feet, and so on. The 
little walking about camp necessary in wet 
dew or rainy weather will be done by that 
member of the party who fits the rubber 
boots in the outfit. 

Above all things, the clothing of the auto- 
camper must be comfortable to ride in. This 
means outer clothing that is built on “over- 
size’ lines, so they are loose and roomy, 
which does not mean “baggy.” Clothing 
must keep the body protected from damp 
and chilly weather and at the same time not 
be uncomfortable in the heat of the sun at 
mid-day. 

Wool is the best known material for in- 
sulating the body heat in and the tempera- 
ture cold out. In hot weather wool keeps 
the excessive heat of the atmosphere out for 
the same reason. Hence wool should be the 
all-year-round material for the underclothing 
at least. Take at least two suits of under- 
clothing of the same weight, and on long 
trips a third of heavy wool. The extra suit 
of underclothing will prove the best sleeping 
garment that you have ever tried. In exceed- 
ingly cold weather at high altitudes put on 
a wool sweater and wool socks for comfort- 
able sleeping in the most severe weather. 

Four pairs of wool socks or stockings are 
essential for each person—two heavy and 
two light weight. The Kenwood Outdoor 


Comfort stockings and socks are to be recom- 
mended, because the quality of the wool, the 
long wearing life and the fine workmanship, 





THE AUTHOR’S CAMP 
Durable clothing that is roomy and comfortable makes camp life enjoyable 


and “lack of scratch” of these goods are 
features that are not always found in the 
average wool sock. 

For both men and women riding breeches, 
or those built on the lines of the soldier’s 
breeches, are best. The author and his wife 
have found that the Duxbak outing breeches 
are excellent, being absolutely waterproof 
and yet giving bodily ventilation free play. 
They are very comfortable, and make getting 
around camp and riding long hours easy. 
There is plenty of room in these breeches; 
they have plenty of pockets, and those over 
the hips button with a flap, and there is a 
watch and compass pocket. The Duxbak 
breeches are double at the seat and knee. 
They are most durable and at the same time 
comfortable. The legs lace in front from 
ankle to knee, and leggings, puttees or wool 
socks and high-top boots should be worn. 

With the breeches a khaki wool shirt is 
excellent, the color of the material in the 
breeches being brown. For several years we 
have worn the regular army O.D. wool shirt 
and find it excellent, except that personally 
we prefer the “coat style,’ which this shirt 
is not. My wife remodels the soldier’s shirt 
for autocamping by removing the lower part 
and making a first-class middy. Under the 
wool shirt the women’s riding breeches may 
b supported by some kind of a shoulder 
harness like the Kazoo. Altho my breeches 
are equipped with both belt loops and sus- 
pender buttons, I depend on suspenders to 
support them. In the long run a belt is not 
so comfortable and satisfactory, altho fre- 
quently I wear both the suspenders and belt. 
I like the belt because I carry a knife, ax 
or gun on it; but never use ii to support 
my breeches. Going back to wool shirts, 
two should be in the outfit of each member 
of the party. 

For the coat we prefer the Norfolk Duxbak 
Jacket for both men and women, which is 
purposely made to wear with the riding or 
hunting breeches of the same make. The 
Norfolk style, having a belt, allows you to 
suit the warmth of the coat to the tempera- 
ture more readily than any other that I have 
ever tried. The entire body and upper 
sleeve is lined with cloth, making a double 
water-proof covering for the vital organs of 
the body. The collar is convertible with 
corduroy lining, and there are adjustable 
wrist bands, allowing the cuffs to be but- 


toned tightly about the wrists if necessary 
to keep out cold winds. Roomy pockets are 
located almost everywhere about this coat. 
There are two invisible game pockets as 
large as you will find in any hunting coat, 
which open from the inside to the right and 
left. There is a fly-book pocket for your 
pocket-book or flies, a match and compass 
pocket, and two large side pockets. This 
coat is built along “over-size” lines, and 
hence most comfortable for autocamping. 

For your head a cap is better than a hat 
for riding, as is common experience. Likely 
any cap will do that suits your fancy, but 
personally I like the Duxbak cap because it 
matches the coat and breeches and is 
specially built for outdoor wear and tear. 
My wife prefers a Duxbak hat. There are 
several styles of both hats and caps made 
expressly for outing purposes from which to 
select. Two caps or two hats, or else a hat 
and a cap ought to be included in your out- 
fit. On some trips we have lost one cap or 
hat, and on many the wearer has come into 
camp with wet head gear at starting time; 
hence the change gave him a dry one. 

For the feet I have worn never-leak pack 
moccasin boots with the Russell workman- 
ship and guarantee for several years, and I 
can find nothing easier. Mrs. Brimmer is 
of the same opinion. For either men or 
women this style of boot is as comfortable 
as a moccasin, and yet gives your foot the 
protection of a shoe. My personal choice 
in the matter is the 16-inch never-leak Im- 
perial, the pair weighing about four pounds. 
My wife has tried many outing shoes and 
has weeded everything to the exclusion of 
the ladies’ moccasin boot in 14-inch height, 
weighing two pounds and six ounces. 
have not found it necessary to carry an 
extra pair of shoes or boots so long as the 
regular pair are well made. At least one 
pair of rubber boots should be in the outfit. 

The matter of a vest is optional, depend- 
ing on climate and temperature. In cold 
camping you may wear the wool-lined or the 
fur-lined leather vest in comfort. A wool 
sweater for each member of the party is 
most essential. This will serve a multitude 
of purposes, from keeping you warm to 
making a dry seat when you sit on a damp 
log, to making an ideal sleeping garment in 
real cold weather. 

For the hands of the driver leather gaunt- 
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Just the books you would like to read! 


Before you go on your next hunting, fishing or camping trip 
you should read up on whichever subjects you are the most inter- 


ested in, and our SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY can fill your needs. 


If 


there are any books you would like which are not listed, just drop 
us a line and we’ll try to locate them for you. 








TT {UUYLUUUUUUUU LY HAN | HUTA | IM AUQUUUVAAVATHAH UAH 
ANGLING Garisaly, The: Ceace Mills)......................... 2.25 
American Food and Game Fishe................ $5.00 In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 3.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
[dere ) a cs) |) See atone enna na) Neca PME A aes 50 (McNabb). : 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them...... 1.50 Jist Huntin’ (Ozark 7s ney ~ 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of America (James A. Henshall)................ 3 
Book of-the Black Bass (Henshall).............. 3. 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).............. 2. 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 3 
Compleat Angler (Walton)................-.-.ccccsssse 3. 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake).... 2. 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- ‘ 
TIED -ssszacectchecicssbeassnasecsseanteapse-sankasudeicacccosttenecsioers 
Dry Fly and Fast hidy 7 The (La Branche) 2 
Fine Ast of Fishing (Catip) ...c.—..ccccccccocsscsssss 1 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead).................s0c0--e-+ 4. 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 1 
Pg i Xe gS ) a nenenes 1 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll)...... 3 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) y 
Game Fishes of the World.......... 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)... 
Grim, The Story of a Pike 





Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 
[2 SE EEE OR ser en nS 3.00 

Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
0) ee ey Rene eases .00 

Practical Bait Casting (St. John) 50 


Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)............ 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John) 





Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
> ee en RE AO one ney Occ eva oe WAS 50 
Salt Walter Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) 1.50 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)................ 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard)....10.00 
Trout ese (Siti) coe ae 2.75 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING 


Back to Nature (Newkirk).............................. 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 

Be At AE 3 10, caer nce ee mee ee nee 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)... : 
Camp Kraft (Miller) a I 3, 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2. 
Camping Out (Miller) 2 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) 












camer NON NOON asec sistas sominceevanscossrnssasees . 1.50 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan).................... .60 
Compe and Woodcraft (Kephart).............. 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter).................. 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)...................-.. 1.00 
Duck and Goose Shooting.................:0000--0-006 2.00 
BOX. FYOUOIm@ CRAIG) «osciccsscccsecsaicecosasesaicccs 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)................--....-... 2.00 
Fur Farming (Harding)..................... 1.00 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)........ 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. 5 cc 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.......... 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
aE SORE: ee aE 1 
pon ee, ee aa eae 1 
Land Cruising and Prospecting................:00+--- 1 


Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller).......... 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)...............::20000+-. 
Mink Trapping (Harding)...............c::::c-s-0ce000-- 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop) 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace).................. 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)..............0::--sssec+ 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).......... 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 

ler), paper, $1.25; cloth 
Steel Traps (Harding) .....0...0.0....... 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) sass 
Tracks send Teme ease onc. sncocnosaccescoesececore 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding).......... 


= et 
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HUNTING AND SHOOTING 





American Animals (Stone & Cram).............. 5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols..... 6.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 
American Rifle, The (Whelen).................2...-.- 6.00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins).......... sccue QU 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)...... scces 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard)................ 2.50 
Black Bears, The (Wright)...........-ccccscese--0---- 1.35 


Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
(Pollard) eam ANC eR eS Fe ae 4.50 


Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
(Miller) 


Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
8 yeh RE a Sy Seer es 8 25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 


(Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott)... 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt) 


Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White)...... 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)..............0....... 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).......... 
Modern Rifle, "The (Bevis & Donovan)........ 
Moose Book (Merrill) 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 


Pg EE Ea RE ee 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer)..............-000---.. 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 


wright), new and revised edition.................. 
Rifle Marksmanship 
Records of Big Game anecinlonnin Ward), 7th 














edition. pee nee eee a a 
Rifles and Ammunition “(Ommundsen & 

TUN ona ns sctncsseerbdadeninacemmeneraceamnuscornene 7.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) 1.50 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) .50 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) . 1.50 
Sporting Rifle (Winans)...............----.-----+-+---- 5.00 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 
Re 7 SN ee erect 2.00 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.50 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 2.50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton).....................--. 2.00 

KENNEL 
Po th a | | nee 1.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.10; 

CME Svnnnnctionecstatceinenes , 445 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)... 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)... acco Do 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein), paper $1.00, 

Fo eee ETE ciate Ea ten SY nie Oo eke 2.00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)... . 2.00 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About Tt). 2.50 
Cocker Spaniel, The............... 50 


Complete Dog Book, The (iii 3.00 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)... ‘ eee 





THE LEADING 


OF POPULAR 


OUTDOOR 
AUTHORS 


Dog Book, The (Watson) 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) 
Haberlein’s Force Collar 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)..... 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) Ee 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (Wickham) 
Story of Jack (Lytle)......... 
Twentieth Century Bird 
(Shelley, cloth, $2.00; 


NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Dan Beard) 
American Natural History (Hornaday)........ 
Animal Guide (Reed) 

Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)................. 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gil more) 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds Fast 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)...... 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) 
Bird Life (Chapman) 
Game Birds (C. A. Reed) over 100 birds 
pictured in natural colors)...........0.-..:-00--+ 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills)...................... 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)... 
Practical Rabbit Keeping (Farrington) meer 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos Mills)...... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A B C of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page). 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of ~_ 
tunity (Burr) 


Dog Book, The 
PIER sccesnseiatatimsmscnae 


Boxing (D. C. Hutchison) 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating (Mil- 
|) EE eee en 
Canoe, The—Its “Selection, Care and Use 


(Pinkerton) . 
Chinook Book, The..... 


Coente, the Queen Jewel ‘of the Rockies 
(Bagg 

Motor , ary “The—Its Selection, | Care and 

Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Page and 
RIED, icasscciencccciisodcntssuacincueunsecicescestsvenammnt nad 

Opening the West with Lewis and Clark 


(Sabin)... 
Outdoor Photograp! 1y 
Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Wells) 
Rediscovered Country (S. E. White) sad 
—* Foot and the ears Shoe (Mun- 


Spell of the Rockies, 
Thru Brazilian Rally 7 lene = Mp 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills) 


All prices include postage 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo., 


enclose $........................ : 


Please send me the following books for which I 


Please send me the following books, Parcels Post, 


WRITINGS 








“(Julian A. Dimock) 
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DIVIDED SKIRT AND BLOOMERS 


Popular in some places. 


-lets will be needed at times, and are worn 
frequently by habit. Personally I attack the 
steering wheel and camp duties with bare 
hands unless the cold makes this uncom- 
fortable. I know several who insist on wear- 
ing cotton gloves all the time in summer 
and leather driving gauntlets wool lined for 
cool weather driving. 

Handkerchiefs a-plenty should be in- 
cluded in the personal outfit, and the large, 
bandana style are best. For driving over 
sunny sand country and other country where 
there is excessive glare or shifting dust in 
the air, goggles should be worn by every 
member of the party. In sand country the 
cowboy style of wearing a bandana over 
nose and mouth should be followed, as well 
as goggles for the protection of the eyes. 

For rainy weather at least a part of the 
party must be outfitted with a good raincoat 
or poncho. There is nothing quite equal to 
the Metropolitan Rancho, really a combina- 
tion raincoat and poncho all in one. Like- 
wise this same firm makes a lighter rain- 
proof cape that is excellent. 

For extreme weather some heavier outer 
garments may be required. A good wool 
mackinaw makes an ideal garment for auto- 
camping, protecting the vital organs of the 
body and keeping the legs free. Moreover, 
the mackinaw is easy to sit in the car seat 
with for long hours. Leather fur-lined coats 
of short length are likewise excellent, but 
likely will not be considered essential to 
the average autocamping outfit, which will 
be done in the warm season of the year. In 
real cold weather, when a warmplus motor 
robe is required, there is nothing better than 
the Kenwood wool motor robe, which may 
serve for bedding also. 

The individual clothing outfit will include 
the following, subject, of course, to human 
whims and the personal preference of the 
individual: 


1. Underclothing, wool, two or three suits. 


2. Socks or stockings, wool, four pairs. 
3. Breeches, riding or soldier style. 

4. Shirt, wool, two of them. 

5. Footwear, pack boots, 14 or 16-inch; 


rubber boots. 
6. Vest, optional. 
7. Cap, two of them, or cap and hat. 
8. Coat, same material as breeches. 
9. Sweater of best quality. 
10. Driving gauntlets, goggles. 


Showing army wool shirt remodeled into a “‘middy” 


11. Leggings, puttees, handkerchiefs. 


12. Raincoat, mackinaw or fur coat. 


Autocamping has revolutionized women’s 
outing apparel. Since she is most of the 
time in the car, she has dared to defy con- 





vention, and wear just the same clothing as 
her husband or brother—if she was inclined 
to be timid. The more daring sister has 








worn breeches and walking boots for some 
time. But in any kind of other outing than 
autocamping the wearing apparel is more 
conspicuous; hence the new vocation of auto- 
mobile camping has brought almost every 
women to the point of wearing that which 
is more sensible and comfortable—the same 
apparel as her male escort. 

The West, with its broader-minded ideals 
and its hospitality and habit of taking a 
man for what he is rather than what his 
clothes are, has for a long time seen almost 
every outdoor woman wearing breeches in 
comfort. The East is rapidly coming to the 
same point, thanks to autocamping. Still, 
for the woman who prefers to wear the con- 
ventional skirt and bloomers, the Duxbak 
outfit will be found excellent. Frequently 
today, when we plan to “drop in” on un- 
sophisticated Eastern acquaintances as we 
motor camp the country, Mrs. Brimmer feels 
it her duty to wear the divided skirt, bloom 
ers and leggings. 

Children above five years of age may be 
completely outfitted with the same Duxbak 
material as their elders. 

Infants will require little variation in their 
clothing from what they would naturally 
wear at home. However, by all means a 
woolen band should be worn. Indeed I know 
several older people who feel safe on long 
trips only when they wear a woolen abdom- 
inal band. Bloomers and Dutch-bloomer- 
dresses are excellent for infants on motor 
camping excursions. A wool baby bunting 
is excellent for the outer garment of baby. 
Naturally, the clothing for youngsters ought 
to be dark colored. 

Corduroy is not satisfactory for auto- 
camping, being exceedingly heavy; when 
damp the hardest material to wear or to dry 
out, and generally presenting a “mussy” ap- 
pearance when worn daily. In every field 
of outing the experienced outdoorsman is 
getting away from corduroy in favor of the 
well-known patent cloth, such as Duxbak, 
Kamp-it, serges, gaberdines and duck (in 
cotton goods); some water-proofed and 
others not, but all of them made purposely 
for the particular type of outing wear to 
which best suited. 


if 4 





NORFOLK COAT AND RIDING BREECHES, LEGGINS AND LADIES’ HAT 
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Fishing the Wynooche 


Nature was kind when she gave to Gray’s 
‘arbor the beautiful Wynooche River for a 
ibutary; and again she was kind when she 
ve the stream the pleasant valley thru 
hich to flow, as it does so contentedly. 
tine farms adorn the banks on either side; 
erds of blooded cattle graze on the pasture 
nds, or lie in the shade of the huge maple 
and cottonwoods that fringe the fields. 
should a frisking calf approach the bank 
too closely in his hiliarity, the many grass- 
ppers preceding him loose some of their 
numbers in the stream; and behold! a series 
f breaks on the surface mark their de- 
parture. If the scene of their demise should 
happen to be a good pool, they rest in the 
stomachs of large trout—cut-throat, blue- 
back or rainbow. A paradise for the fol- 
lowers of the rod and reel, this stream affords 
great sport for those who are persistent and 
reasonably skillful. Like trout of other open 
streams where anglers are numerous, they 
are shy, and quite successful in preserving 
their beautiful skins lest the angler approach 
with caution and cast a long line. 

Recently it was the writer’s pleasure to 

















THE HOME OF THE BIG ONE 


pend a few hours on the Wynooche in quest 
of the denizens of the pools and riffles. 
Fight in all were taken—not a great catch, 
) be sure, but ’twas in August, the season 
of drouth. Among them were two of good 
dimensions, one in particular, a cut-throat 
f seventeen inches, the other a blue-back 
of perhaps fourteen. The large trout was 
iken on a “horse fly,” sunken and allowed 
) drift down by a submerged log—his home 
‘while the other preferred the “Coachman” 
bove on the leader. What a fight he made! 
“vidently he had been hooked before, for 
is gills showed unmistakable signs of pre- 
ious encounters and well down on his side 
as a jagged scar made, presumably, by the 
ooks of some angler’s spoon. I had heard 
f an “old resident” in that particular pool, 
ad likely this was he who caused other 
anglers grief. Using a light, tapered leader, 
dared not force him too strongly, but after 
time (it seemed ages to me) he came to 
e surface a defeated monarch, his huge 
outh open while the water poured in and 
ided his career. ’Tis the “irony of fate” 
iat the boss of his home waters should be 
rowned in his own life-giving element; but 
ich is the way of the heartless angler. 

In closing I wish to extend to any of the 
shing fraternity a hearty welcome should 
e happen to tour the great county of Gray’s 
larbor, in the good old state of Washington, 
) stop and “wet a line” in the beautiful 
Vynooche—my river. 




















big fellows are 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. The Aerothrust will 
do all the rowing and let you do all the fishing. Could anything be fairer 
than that? Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the backache 
and hand-blisters out of that long pull against the wind or current to where 
“they are bitin’..’ The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other type 
of detachable motor. Here's why :— 


First—The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged rocks, logs or weeds. 

Second—You never have to worry about depth of water. If you scratch bottom your 

propeller is in theair out of harm’s way. The Aerothrust will take you anywhere it's damp. 

Third—You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the under- 
water propeller. 

Fourth—You are independent of piers and docks for landings—just run her nose right 
up on the beach. 

Fifth—When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 

Made in 3 and 5 H. P. sizes, Write today for prices. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO. 


DEPT. O. L. LA PORTE, IND. 











Wash. Lawrence O. Fry. 
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_ Use GAS For Your Camp Cooking | 
» €6lUse or tour Lamp Looking | 
: K AMPKOOK makes its own gas from 
: the same grade of gasoline you use § 
: Yin your car. Gives-a quick, hot, blue § 
: flame enabling the motor tourist and 
: camper to cook out in the open as con-_ ff 
| veniently as at home. Set up and going § 
A full blast in two minutes. Windproof,  § 
| KAMPKOOK No. 3 safe, dependable; built to stand the hard 
E| — Most popular size. Meas- knocks. More motor tourists use Kamp- ff 
E| ures 314¢x9x 15 inches kook than any other kind 3 
E| folded, weighs 8 pounds. of camp fire. Sold by i 
3 Price $7.50; large size dealers in sporting goods ; 
H $8.50; three burner size everywhere. : 
z $12.00. The Kampkook folder, sent i 
2 All parts packed inside case when on request, shows our full H 
5 not in use protected against loss line of Kampkooking : 
| or breakage. Appliances. 3 
A . 2 3 
H| American Gas Machine Co. H 
3 830 Clark Street Albert Lea, Minn. E 
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Answered by 
F. E. BRIMMER, Autocamping Editor 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have a youngster 
(girl) that is going on 6 years. I want to dress 
her for an extended camping trip in our auto- 
mobile this summer. What clothing do you ad- 


vise? Is there any firm making outing clothng 
for children? I have a son 9 years old.—Mrs. 
K. DeG., Ohio. 


Answer.—Both your children may be readily 
outfitted by the Duxbak Company of 4 Hickory 
Street, Utica, N. Y. Likely for an extended trip 
some kind of strong clothing will be just the 
thing. However, youngsters grow out of cloth- 
ing so rapidly that it is a question if they should 
be kept in really rain-proof garments like adults. 
In the case of a whole summer vacation in your 
automobile I should say that the cost of the 
water-proof outing garments was well worth the 
few dollars expended. I have several friends who 
put the youngsters of both sexes into unionalls 
or overalls, and find these garments fine, but 
they are not water-proof, and a few dollars is 
nothing to a child’s health, certainly. Under- 
clothing should be a light wool union suit for 
summer. A good wool sweater is also essential, 
even for summer nights, especially if you will 
travel thru mountain altitudes. With wool next 
the skin and water-proof outside, with enough 
between these for bodily warmth, your children 
will be more healthy in the open than at home. 
—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are having a very 





hard time to decide just what tent we want to 
take automobile touring this season. Our old 
wall tent has never been satisfactory. Will you 


please advise? Five in party, seven-passenger 
car; will follow Lincoln Highway from Chicago 
to Pacific, and want to return Yellowstone Trail. 
—Jack G. Y., Illinois. 

Answer.—The subject of tents was completely 
covered in the February number, and if you will 
read this issue I believe you will find your an- 
swer better than I can give it here in my limited 
space. After reading the February (1922) issue, 
if you still have any question, please feel free 
to write me.—Editor. 


7 Editor Outdoor Life:—What is meant by a 
pac” shoe, and what is a moccasin boot? Are 
they about the same thing? What are the ad- 
vantages? What is a good height boot? What 
are standard heights, anyhow? Is elk skin sole 
the best?—F. R., N. J. 

Answer.—The pac boot or moccasin boot is 
built with vamps constructed “moccasin style’— 
that is, the seam where vamp and sole are at- 
tached is where it would be on an Indian mocca- 
sin. Since the moccasin alone cannot stand the 
necessary wear, the sole of a shoe is attached. 
This gives the comfort of the moccasin and the 
durability of the boot. The Russell moccasin 
boots are offered in following heights: 6-inch, 
8-inch, 10-inch, 12-inch, 14-inch, 16-inch and 18- 
inch. Elk skin soles are very durable, but very 
slippery when wet unless hob-nailed.—Editor. 


AAT 





HE FORGOT THE CLIMATE 


The Californian gets up at the alarm 
of a Connecticut clock; buttons his Chi- 
cago suspenders to Detroit overalls; 
washes his face with Cincinnati soap in 
a Pennsylvania basin; wipes on a Rhode 
Island towel; sits up to a Grand Rapids 
table, eats Kansas City meat and Min- 
neapolis flour with Idaho potatoes cooked 
with Indiana lard on a St. Louis stove 
burning Wyoming coal; warms up to a 
Belleville heater, decorated with Ger- 





man silver; puts on a new bridle on a 
Colorado bronco, fed with Iowa corn; 
plows five acres of land (covered with 
Ohio mortgages) with a Chattanooga 
plow. When bedtime comes he reads a 
chapter from the Bible printed in Bos- 
ton; says a prayer written in Jerusalem; 
crawls under a blanket made in New 
Jersey, only to be kept awake by fleas— 
the only home product of his own state. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Camping and Woodcraft 


Claude P. Fordyce, Editor. 








Moccasins and Flatfoot. 


Will continued wearing of moccasins break 
down your arches and give you flatfoot? If so, 
how did the early pioneers get along when they 
had to do so much traveling as they did?— 
F. E. Kurtz, Livingston, Mont. 

Answer.—The weight of the body is supposed 
to be on the heels and balls of the foot between 
which is the insteap—a bow-string arch com- 
posed of bones held in position by muscles and 
tendons and which is as a rule weakened by the 
modern shoe and foot disuse or inactivity. The 
unshod foot of a child or the moccasined foot 
of the Indian allows of enough muscular action 
to greatly strengthen this arch, preventing its 
breaking down—a condition which we call flat- 
foot, because the arch of the foot more or less 
falls to the plane on which the ball and heel 
normally rest. Modern narrow-toed, high-heeled 
stiff-soled shoes tend to throw the weight toward 
the toes and decreases the strength of the mus- 
cles of the arch. The greatest cause of flat-foot 
is disuse of the foot, as most people nowadays 
do not use their feet enough. 

A modern sedentary business man going into 
the wilderness where he intends to wear moc- 
casins, should train beforehand—strengthen his 
arches by much walking in shoes of the Munson 
last or moccasins, if possible, before attempting 
continuous use of the moccasins. He _ should 
begin this gradually and progressively increase 
the distance covered and the weight of equipment 
carried until the maximum is reached. Do not 
wear arch supports. Continued wearing of moc- 
casins will not break down the arches if one 
goes about it gradually to increase arch strength. 

The early pioneers wore more sensible foot- 
wear than we do and had arches well devel- 
oped and strong enough for free foot activity, 
which is natural and proper. Modern shoe wear- 
ing is foolishly governed by style rather than 
by the anatomical needs of the foot; shoe deal- 
ers SELL shoes and but few do expert fitting. 
A most hopeful sign is that we are coming more 
and more to wear the army type Munson last 
shoes and getting away from the narrow cramp- 
ing English last. Properly exercised feet in 
sensible foot-form shoes will strengthen the 
arches and prevent flat-foot.—C. P. F. 


Flour in the Ration List. 


What are the best ways of using graham flour 
and corn meal? In figuring out my ration list 
I have trouble in carrying too much water.— 
E. S. Cox, Philadelphia. 

Answer.—lIn figuring out a ration list the 
water content can be entirely eliminated with- 
out detracting from the nourishing and seating 
qualities, and yielding a most compact and light- 
weight grub list. Dessicated vegetables, dried 
eggs, milk and fruits are ideal for camping and 
can be secured from most of the larger sporting 
goods dealers and certainly pay for the trouble 
of ordering. In camp one needs to but add 
water to prepare them. 

Graham flour is recommended because it has 
more nourishment than white, as it contains more 
of the wheat kernel. Cornmeal is taken for 
variety. From them good camp breads from 
the simplest to the most elaborate can be made 
according to your baking facilities and your 
skill as a cook. The following recipes are re- 
liable: 

Corn Bread—1 cup graham flour, 4% cup corn 
meal, 2 heaping teaspoonsful baking powder, 1 
level teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. Mix the above dry with 1 teaspoonful 
of the egg powder, add milk water (made with 
the dried milk) until you have a thick batter, 
add a_ tablespoonful af melted butter and stir 
well, pour into the pan and shove into the re- 
flecting or other baker. 

Corn Batter Pancakes—% pint corn meal, 4 
cup graham flour, 1 teaspoonful baking powder 
and one of sugar, a level teaspoonful of salt 
and one of dried egg; mix to a thick but easily 
pouring batter with milk-water and drop big 
spoonful onto the griddle. 


Wool Versus Cotton. 

How can I tell whether a bianket is cotton 
or wool and which is best to buy for outdoor 
use?—L. M. Sever, Vancouver, B. C. 

_ Answer.—In choosing clothing or bed cover- 
ing for outdoor use it is generally best to con- 










INDIANCRAT? 


WE weno 


A NO-MATCH FIREMAKER 


sider wool for warmth next the body and cotton 
for protection and wear. Thus the underclothing 
and socks are best of wool and the outer suit 
of cotton to withstand the wear and tear. The 
inner sack of a sleeping bag or blankets should 
be as near wool as is possible to procure and 
the outer cover of cotton duck or the so-called 
balloon “‘silk,’’ which is really a cotton, A cer- 
tain amount of cotton is usually woven in woolen 
goods to better hold the fabric together, and is 
desirable, but it gives a manufacturer a chance 
to vary the supposed percentage of each so that 
you may think you are getting mostly wool 
when as a matter of fact it is mostly cotton. 
Very simple tests can be used to determine wool 
from cotton and are detailed here on advice 
from the makers of the Kenwood Sleeping Bag: 
A. Pull out a fiber of the goods and touch a 
match to it. It shrivels but does not burn, 
which shows that it is wool; a strong odor is 
further proof. 
Place a piece of the goods in nitric or 
sulphuric acid; if cotton, the acid eats it away— 
but wool remains unaffected.—C. P. 


MAKING FIRE WITHOUT MATCHES 

I am an experienced woods traveler, and have 
been caught out without matches several times, 
and did not know how to make fire by the 
aboriginal Indian method with the fire drill. 
Where can I get one ready to use, and how is it 
used?—R. B. Beatty, Madison, Wis. 

Answer.—The flint and steel and tinder fuse is 
the best method for fire producing next to the 
common match. Then comes the fire drill, which 
savages carried with them as we do matches, 
and who did not pick the materials at random 
as needed. H. Rectenwalt tells of a hunter 
in Canada who was without fire for two weeks 
because he did not know how to make and _ use 
a fire drill nor utilize the cartridges he had in 
his belt. The outfit consists of: a—a hickory 
bow with loose leather thong; b—a fire board 
of soft, non-resinous wood, notched with a drill 
hole at the notch apex; c—an octagon drill of 
cedar, linden, cottonwood or dry balsam or same 
wood as the fire board, and which is just soft 
enough to get good friction splinters; d—and 
quick firing hemp tinder or birch-bark or other 





well seasoned but not punky brash. If practic- 
ally interested it walt pay one to get one of 
the No-Match Firemakers from the Indiancraft 
Production Company, Buffalo, N. Y. It is used 


as follows: 1—Shred as fine as possible about 
4 inches of the hemp; work it into the shape of 
a small bird’s nest with the fingers and put it 
under one of the holes in the fire board. 2— 
Next, have the thong on the bow fairly tight 
and wind it once around the drill. Put one end 
of the drill into the hole of the fire board over 
the hemp; now take the socket in the left hand 
and put it over the top end of the drill. 3— 
Reel on your right knee and put your left foot 
on the fire board with the socket in the left hand 
holding down the drill. Steady the drill by rest- 
ing the socket or hand against the leg. You are 
now ready to start firemaking. 4—Draw the 
bow from one end to the other with slow, even 
strokes across the center of the drill, making it 
spin around both ways. Hold down steady with 
the left hand, but not too hard to make the 
thong slip or the drill squeak. Gradually in- 
crease the speed of the drill and the pressure of 
the socket until smoke comes from the hole you 
are drilling. As soon as smoke comes, a fine 
brown dust will start dropping from the hot end 
of the drill into the little notch in the board 
and then into the tinder under the hole. Keep 
your drill spinning until the brown dust is piled 
up to the top of the board and thick smoke 
pours from the hole. This is how the fire is 
made. As the brown dust piles up, a combustion 
takes place in the center of the little pile. The 
way you can tell there is a fire in the center of 
the pile is by a thin column of smoke coming 
from it. After you have finished drilling, and 
think you have a fire, draw the board away 
carefully, holding a toothpick between the board 
and pile to prevent disturbing it. Now fan it 
gently with your hand until it bursts into a 
glowing hot coal. The rest is easy. Pick up 
the nest of tinder, crowd in the four sides over 
the hot coal, blowing on it at the same time. 
As soon as the tinder ignites, squeeze it together 
with the fingers and fan it thru the air with a 
wheel motion until it bursts into a flame. Have 


small twigs or dried leaves ready to build your 
fire with. 
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Fireproofing Tent Cloths 
In the article on “Utilizing Balloon Silk in 
Camp” is given the formula for the lime and 
1lum process for fireproofing and waterproofing 
he tent. I do not believe the formula as pub- 
ished is complete, else whence comes the lead 
.cetate mentioned as filling the fibers of the 
loth. What is the complete process? Also I 
cannot find unbleached muslin No. oxx_ or 
Egyptian sailcloth on the market.—L. P. Mc- 
Keehan, M. D., Coffeyville, Kans. 
Answer.—Manufacturers of waterproofing so- 
lutions for tentage material state that lime and 
ilum shrinks the fibers so as to cut them, but 
the lime and alum process seems to be the com- 
monly used solution for water and fireproofing. 
It is as follows, as described by Nessmuk: “To 
ten quarts of water add ten ounces of lime and 
four ounces of alum. Let stand until clear. 
Fold tent and put into another vessel and pour 
he solution upon it and let it soak for twelve 
hours; rinse in lukewarm rain-water, stretch and 
iry in the sun, and it is then ready for use. 
The best place to get the quick lime is from 
some building contractor who is preparing it for 
plaster. In mixing it with the alum, and in 
order to get it to slake, heat the mixture a little. 
The chemical resulting is a double sulphate of 
lime and alum instead of lead acetate. Get the 
cloth from any tent company advertising in Out- 
door Life. 


The Sportsman’s Camera 


What photographic outfit would you think 
best for one to carry for getting good results in 
general outdoor work?—A. G. Warren, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Answer.—Much depends on the camera, but 
more upon the user. There has been a reaction 
from the use of large cameras to the smaller 
sizes. The moving picture is the tip for this. 
If they can get photos on their minute film 
which will enlarge clearly to the size of a room 
wall, why carry a big camera taking a large 
picture. The ideal size is one making a print 
21%4x3% inches, on roll film or film pack. This 
size camera fits into a coat pocket, and is always 
“with a fellow” when the unusual opportunity 
presents itself, and is only an incidental in the 
way of equipment. To get clearly-cut pictures 
and properly-timed, use a tripod, and focus right. 
Most amateurs do not give enough exposure. If 
yt our results are good they are probably worth 

ilarging, and most professionals are fitted to 
do this for you at small expense. Good pictures 

in be made with the cheaper rectilinear lens, 
but you will get a greater percentage of good 
results with as good an anastigmat as you can 
buy. A meter should be available for measuring 
ght, and a ray filter used for getting the full 

or correction in scenery. What most of us 
eed is more careful composition and focusing of 

otos and more exposure instead of the hap- 
azard “press the button” and blame the finisher 
or the rest. 


Grub List for Knapsack Trip 
I am planning on a back-packing trip in the 
rreen Mountains for two weeks in the summer. 
want your advice about what to take for three 
r four days at a time. I want to go light, but 
too primitive—A. C. Geffrey, 264 Central 
\ve., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Answer.—In making up a ration list for back- 
acking select food first for nourishing qualities, 
nd secondly for portability. No liquids need 
e carried. Dried and dessicated foods are so 
erfected as to be ideal for such travel where 
very ounce counts. I like some variety, so 
ke more items than some carry, but stick to 
e same weights. Base your computations on 
e amount for one man per week. Carry all 
1d in parafined balloon silk bags except bacon, 
ch should be sliced and trimmed and put in 
ma paper; baking powder in its tin sealed 
itertight with adhesive plaster; butter in pry- 
lidded tins. Use butter instead of lard. The 
ried vegetables, powdered milk and eggs, tea 
bloids and silk bags are secured from Aber- 
rombie & Fitch or Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 
‘Yew York. Learn to make your bread in the 
ving pan or in the army mess can as a baker. 
Jour, 3 Ibs.; cornmeal, 1 lb.; baking powder 
Royal), 4 ozs.; cereal (Quaker, 3-minute oats), 
; dried potatoes (sliced, riced), 8 ozs. rice, 
: 078. ; powdered milk, 8 ozs. butter, 8’ ozs. 
acon, 2 Ibs.; dried beef, 4 0zs.; egg pale ck 
S.3 ‘dried onions, 4 02s.; dried raisins, dates, 
runes or apricots, 1 Ib.; sugar cubes, 1 Ib.; 
Ik chocolate, 8 ozs.; coffee, 8 ozs.; tea, tab- 
Is No. 12; salt, 4 ozs. 


Killers Killed 


Since the Bureau of Biological Survey has 
en conducting its campaign to rid the country 
predatory animals which prey on domestic 
ck and game, it has been very successful in 
ding infested areas of these animals. 
Recently a lobo wolf was killed by Predatory 
nimal Inspector M. E. Musgrave after he had 
luded all hunters for a period of several years. 
‘his wolf had a record of killing on one ranch 
ne fifty white-faced yearlings within a year. 
A report published by the Biological Survey 
‘ws that between July 1, 1915, and June 30, 
920, government hunters killed 317 stock-killing 
ears, 15,374 bobcats and lynxes, 109,346 coy- 
es, 540 mountain lions, and 2,936 wolves, being 
total of 128,513 predatory animals. 




























































Mullins “V” Bottom Boat 


Powered by the Best 
Marine Engines Built 


At each increase of power the Mullins “V” responds 
like a greyhound, rising quickly from cruising to 
racing speed. The “V” shaped steel hull eliminates 
rolling, tipping, pounding or plowing, and gives 
greater speed per H.P., with less gasoline. Light 
draft—ideal for shoals and shallows. The fastest, 
safest and most modern boat of its type. Designed 
by America’s foremost naval architects and built 
the world’s largest boat factory—recognized leaders 
for 25 years. 


3 STEEL BOATS 

MULLINS cant sink 

Airtight compartments fore and aft make every 
Mullins Boat positively unsinkable. Puncture-proof 
steel hulls. No seams to open, no calking, rotting, 
warping or scraping. Can’t leak or waterlog. No 
boathouse needed. Low upkeep. Lasts a lifetime. 
Over 75,000 in use everywhere. Used by U. S. and 
foreign governments. Write for illustrated catalog 
of power boats, rowboats or canoes—free on request. 











Mullins 14-foot “Prince” Rowboat—Thousands in use everywhere. 


() Absolutely safe—airtight compartments—can’t sink. Rides lightly, 
steers and rows easily. Low price—lower upkeep. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


BOAT DEPARTMENT 
646 DEPOT ST. SALEM, OHIO 




































































Late Developments in Guns and Ammunition 


HAVE agreed to write briefly of two new 

kinds of power which appeared during 
1921; also of a new order of machine-loaded 
ammunition, and of magnum super 12 
guns. The article will necessarily treat each 
branch of the subject with brevity, since 
otherwise the treatise would run too long, 
taken in connection with the patterns. 

The first powder is De Luxe, a cylindrical 
grained, nitro-cellulose, progressive burning 
shotgun powder, the product of the Du Pont 
Company. At the request of the manufac- 
turers | am not giving this powder much 


or 





Capt. Chas. Askins 


(Continuation of the regular story, “Ballistics of 
the Shotgun,” by Captain Askins and E. M 
Sweeley will be resumed next month.—FEditor.) 


in that circle running better than 72 per 
cent for a long series of shots with No. 7 
shot, and better than 74 per cent with No. 4 
shot, patterning still higher with BBs. 

The powder charge as I loaded it ran from 
25 to 28 grains, and 10 grains is supposed 
to be a dram. The load I settled on for 
small shot was 25 grains, and for large shot 


by the Western Cartridge Co., known as 
Super X and Super 20. The Western Cart 
ridge Co. declares it to be a lower-pressuré 
powder than any other, burning so progress 
ively as to require nearly all the barre! 
length for clean consumption instead of al! 
being consumed very close to the breech. li 
is therefore peculiarly adapted to heavy 
charges in all gauges. Loads of both powder 
and shot can be used with No. 93 which 
would be quite unsafe with other powders 

No. 93 is a semi-dense compound, running 
12 grains to the dram and being heavy for 
its bulk. It seems to be about the powder: 


space. It seems particularly adapted to 20 26 grains, tho 27 does about as well. It is that a lot of us have been looking for this 
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No. 1—Super 20 cartridge, Fox gun, half No. 2—Super X, Lewis Magnum gun, No. 2 No. 3—Super X, Lewis gun, No. 2 shot, 11, 
choke, distance 30 yards, 30-inch circle, pattern shot, pattern in 24-inch 91, 84 per cent; in 30- ounce, distance 50 yards, pattern 88, 81 per cent 
350; all the shot and five more than should have inch 99, 91 per cent. Circles are 24 and 30 30-inch circle. 
been in the ounce load; 20-gauge. inches. 


bores, and with it in a 20-bore gun full 
choked I have gotten the finest and closest 
patterns that I have ever had from the gauge. 
In fact, De Luxe has materially altered my 
views of what can be accomplished with a 
20 bore, and I no longer believe that the 
maximum range of the 20 on ducks is forty 
yards. My gun patterned consistently into 
a 24-inch circle at forty yards, the percentage 





not worth while to give the loading method 
or the wadding because the powder is not 
to be had by individuals, neither is it being 
loaded by any ammunition factory. 

The second powder is Du Pont No. 93, a 
flake-grained, progressive burning, _ nitro- 
cellulose powder. This powder has been used 
in all the targets shot herewith. It is also 
the basis for the series of cartridges loaded 


long time. It doesn’t react quickly to over 
charges, and I have used no load so light 
that it did not burn cleanly. Velocities ar« 
high and breech pressures evidently low i: 
comparison. It is, in fact, a progressive 
burning powder, starting the load gently an: 
driving it at an ever-increasing speed thru 
out the length of the barrel. Recoil i 
lighter than with similar charges of an) 
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No. 4-—Super X, Lewis Magnum gun, 60 No. 5—Super X, Fox Special gun, distance 40 ounce No. 6 shot, Lewi: 





No. 6—Super X, 1¥, : 4 
gun, distance 60 yards, pattern 30-inch circle 
160, 58.7 per cent; an unusually good pattern fo 
the distance. 


yards; shot can be enclosed 


tern 71, ( 


in 30 inches; pat- 
65 per cent; 1 


yards, 114, ounces No. 6 shot; pattern in 380- 
ounces No. 2 shot. 


inch, 244, 89.7 per cent; 30 inches encloses all 
shot shown. 
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= What Does It 
y Weigh? 


HE fish? Wedon’t know. The Motor? 

35 pounds. It’s a Johnson Twin, the 
lightest outboard motor in the world—the 
only one you can carry so easily—and the 
easiest to run. You can slow it down so it 
will barely twirl a spoon. And yet when you 
want speed and action just open up the 
throttle and see her lift the boat’s nose out 
of the water. It works easily—smoorhly— 
almost noiselessly. No shaking vibration 
to annoy vou—no loud noise to drown out vo'ces. 


Carry a 35 Pound 
Johnson With You 


on your next vacation trip and on all your trips 
for years to come. We believe it is the most dur- 
able motor built. We know it is the handiest. 
Takes apart in a minute—fits into our steel carry- 
ing case with tackle compartment. The whole 
outfit is surprisingly light and easy to carry. 


Think of it! Only 35 pounds. It has— 


All the Power, all the Speed 
all the Durability 
Yet Weighs Many Pounds Less 


Almost as easy to carry as one pair of oars—does 
the work of many. Gives you a chance to enjoy 
both scenery and sports to the utmost. Has a Real 
Quick Action Magneto. No batteries to renew or to 
carry. Nothing extra to buy. Has real Carburetor in 
stead of troublesome mixing valve. Spark and throttle 














Every Johnson 
outboard mo- 
tor is guaran- 
teed to operate 
satisfactorily as 
claimed and to 
be free from 
defects in ma- 
terial and work- 
manship. 














Attached to Canoe 
Gives Power Boat 


Speed 
The lightweight Twin 


‘ ; ; N =ys) ' > ; . > ; ; > " ; y ; y 
Cylieday 2 Mi B. lohnace control like auto gives wide speea range. Automatic self tilting and self righting 
isthe most practical motor feature allows motor to pass over logs, sand bars or to drive boat far up on shore. 
for use with canoes. It Instant reverse stops boat in own length even at top speed. Motor beautifully 
drives through the water finished in polished nickel and aluminum. 
smoothly and quietly at ; 
thrilling speed. Its com- Our new Free Illustrated Catalog Folder tells all about this marvelous 
plete absence of vibration Lightweight Motor. Write for it today. 
prevents shaking canoes 
ind opening seams. Its ex- The Johnson Agency is a Real Proposition for Live Dealers 


tremely light weight pre- 


iultonate Cente’ | JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 856 Sample St., So. Bend, Ind 


Johnson for rowboats we make— 


DETACHABLE MOTOR 


Installations for Canoes 
for Boats and Canoes 























The same power unit is inter- 
hangeable for all installations; 
an be changed from one to the 
other in a few minutes. 

if you enjoy the pleasures of 
water sports, if you like the thrill 
of racing speed—you will fin 
both with small expense in a 
canoe fitted with one of these 
Johnson outfits. Write for Free 
Folders describing the Johnson— 


“The Lightest Outboard 
Motor in the World’’ 



























Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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THE THREE 
BEST BETS 

















The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Everybody knows the Shannon, and from 
the number we turn out it looks like everyone 
was using it. But if you have not used it 
you have a great joy awaiting you. It will 
enable you to fish with ease in any kind of 
weeds, lilies, stumps or snags and make 
catches that will open your eyes. Many fine 
catches have been made with this bait in 
waters that had been thought fished out. 
There is no other bait that will catch as 
many fish as the Shannon. Try it and you 
will say so, too, Order now while you think 
of it. Your mohey back if you are not satis- 
fied. Made with Red, White or Yellow Fly. 
Also natural Buck tail 


Price, each, 85 cents 





Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


WILL DILG, famous authority, says: 
“The Fly Rod Wiggler is too good. It 
catches too many fish. It gives the fish 
hog too big a chance.’ 

No doubt this is true, but there are tens of 
thousands of men who enjoy fishing for the 
sport. For instance one wrote that he took 
65 fine small mouth bass in one day and re- 
turned all but half a dozen. A world famous 
tournament caster says he gets so much en- 
joyment from watching the bait work he 
doesn’t care whether he gets any fish or not, 
but he gets plenty. So if you are after either 
fish or sport or both Jamison’s Fly Rod 
Wiggler is sure to please you. They cast 
easily on any ordinary fly rod and lift without 
a splash or strain on the rod. No substitute 
or imitation will do this, so be sure that you 
get the original. Eight lifelike patterns: 
Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side Min- 
now, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Yellow, 
All White and All Red. Three sizes Trout, 
1% in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; Large, 214 in. 


65c each. Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 









J SPECIAL 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 

Wooden Minnows 
50 Yds. 16 lb. Test, 
No. 4 







_ Jamison’s Special Silk Casting Line 

is so soft and flexible and runs cff the reel so 
smoothly and evenly that the dreaded back- 
lash is to a large degree eliminated. It is 
strong and durable and gives splendid ser- 
vice. We positively guarantee it to be the 
best line that can be had at any price. 

No. 4, 16 Ib. test. For casting plugs, 50 yds. $1.20 
No. 5, 12 Ib. test. For lighter lures, 50 yds. 1.00 





Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
gate 736 South a 
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No. 7—Super X, 114 ounce No. 6 shot, 
Special Fox gun, distance 70 yards, pattern in 
30 inches 120, 44 per cent; the best and evenest 
pattern obtained at the distance. 


other powder that I know, not excepting 
De Luxe. 

In 20 bores the Western Cartridge Co. is 
now issuing the lodd that I have been want- 
ing for twenty years or more—2% drams of 
powder and 1 ounce of shot. I tried such 
a load with DeLuxe, but did not get any 
improvement, or even any greater density 
thru the use of an ounce of shot, so gave it 
up and concluded we might always be limited 
to % of an ounce in 20s. However, what I 
failed to do experimentally, the Western 
Cartridge Co. has done, because they had a 
powder that I knew nothing about. When I 
tried an ounce of shot the pattern became 
patchy, and no doubt the pressures were too 
high. However, the No. 93 seems to work 
exceedingly well with a full ounce of shot. 
No difference can be detected in recoil from 
that shown by other powders with standard 
loads, and the load is recommended for 20 
gauges of ordinary strength and weight. 
Backed by No. 93 the load doesn’t seem to 
shoot into a particularly narrow circle, but 
full use is made of the shot and few go out- 
side of the circle. 

I tried the factory load in a cylinder bore 
at twenty yards, nearly filling the circle, and 
in a 30-inch circle at twenty-five yards with 
a quarter choke, in a 30-inch at thirty yards, 
half choke, and in a 30-inch at thirty-five 
yards, full choke; in every instance nearly 
all the charge was in the circle, and it was 
pretty well filled. 

The pattern shown herewith in No. (1) 
was shot especially to illustrate this article, 
and was the only one fired. It was copied 
by means of squares, and is accurately re- 
produced. The gun is a half-choked Fox, 
and always shows a tendency to shoot to 
center, but is a good second barrel, carrying 


out to forty yards when held true. The bird 
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No. 8—Fox gun, 43 grains No. 93, metal wad, 
shot mold, 114, ounce, 175 pellets No. 4 shot, 
distance 40 yards, pattern in 24-inch 146, 83.7 
per cent; in 30- inch 165, 95 per cent; closest 
pattern with No. 4 shot. 
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No. 9—Fox gun, Sweeley load, 108 pellets 


No. 2 shot, 40 yards; circle 1s 24 inches ; pattern 
in 24-inch 97, 90 per cent; in 30-inch 105, 97 
per cent; the highest percentage pattern the 
writer ever shot; pellets outside the circle are 
within the 30 inches ; per ad two pellets could be 
found outside the 30 inches. 


is about the size of a quail, and could not 
escape anywhere within about a 26-inch 
circle. The first barrel, quarter choke, 
spreads a little more than this at twenty-five 
yards, and combined the two barrels are 
close to what I think a 20-bore quail gun 
should be—for quail or snipe. This is a 
better cartridge for quail than I have ever 
developed myself in all my experiments, and 
I am giving the cartridge company due 
credit. Of all that the Western Cartridge 
Co. has done in the way of designing superior 
ammunition, nothing exceeds this 20 bore, 1- 
ounce load. I hope never to be without this 
cartridge in future. 


However, the Western Cartridge Co. is 
taking the greatest pride in what they have 
accomplished in their 12 bore Super X cart- 
ridges intended for duck and goose shooting. 

The Super X comes in three sizes of shot, 
6s, 4s and 2s, but with one powder charge, 
the equivalent of a little more than 3% 
drams of powder. The first shells they issued 
contained 45 grains, about 3°%4 drams, but 
they cut this charge a grain or two in sub- 
sequent loads for the sake of getting superior 
patterns. They tell me that the loads were 
carefully worked out in order to secure bal- 
listic balance—that is, the load that would 
pattern the highest at full standard veloci- 
ties. They have succeeded in this, for pat- 
terns are very high, 10 per cent higher than 
normal, and velocities are better than stand- 
ard. As nearly as can get at it, the 
velocity figures, instrumental, run 990 feet 
over a forty-yard course for No. 6 shot, 1,030 





No. 10—Fox gun, 
108 pellets No. 2 shot, 
tern in 30-inch 46, 42.5 per cent; 


Sweeley load, 114, ounce, 
distance 75 yards; pat- 
pattern is ir- 
many shot for the 
goose sup- 


regular, but contains a good 
distance; but one pattern was shot; 
posed to be 30 inches long. 
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for No. 4, and 1,060 for No. 2. Standard 


velocities usually run about 975. “ tt Th) tt! 
I have shot patterns with all sizes of shot, « Ww dl Mi Ny WU: N W' iL} - wy |? We: bz 
nd they are almost unbelievably high. The ar OTe hi APARU TNS fii TTORCANT iil Litl Ti 


cuns, Lewis and Fox, in which the cartridges 
vere shot, are arms intended for heavy loads, 
ind this is to be considered when question- 
¢ what the Super X cartridges would do 

average arms. Tho the patterns shown 

re were all shot either with Lewis or the 
ecial Fox gun, yet I shot them enough in 
her guns to know that much of the pattern 

iperiority is inherent in the cartridge. The 
izhtest gun used weighed only 6% pounds, 
nd it handled the big ammunition very well 
dead showing that jt would kill ducks up 
to a good sixty yards. 

The Western Cartridge Co. claims that 
their Super X shells will prove deadly fifteen 
vards beyond the range of ordinary ammu- 
ition, and duly considering the pride which 
the company would naturally take in their 
output, I would be willing to grant that they 
have increased the range a good ten yards. 
Whether I am mistaken or not can be pretty 
well seen by an inspection of the patterns. 
They are not selected patterns, for as a rule 
only one shot was fired at each distance, and 
patterns were taken as luck and gun and 
cartridge produced them. 

Pattern No. (2) was the only one shot at 
that time, especially for this article. One 
shot load was counted, running 110 pellets, 
which led me to conclude that standard shot 
was used, which should count 108 to the 
ounce and a quarter load of No. 2 shot. 
This 108 was used in reckoning percentages. 
As is to be seen, the pattern practically shot 
into a 24inch, and only some ten pellets 
went wild enough to escape the 30-inch. 
This is a goose load, it is understood, yet it 
would probably kill a quail or a snipe at 
the distance. 

No. (3) is the same load and gun at fifty 
yards, where it showed 81 per cent in a 30- 
inch circle. The load would be equally safe 
on ducks and geese. I would be perfectly 
willing to take my chances in duck shooting 
with these big shot, tho I should prefer 
No. 4s. 

Pattern No. (4) is again precisely the v = 
same cartridge, but at sixty yards. A fowl 
the size of a duck would certainly be hit : 
and killed in the air. In shooting this pat- 
tern I fired two shots, the first going partly s 
off the target. A severe wind was blowing. - 
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| shot the Lewis gun at seventy yards to =o — 
complete the series, getting a pattern of 44, or " . sagt ; a 
or 40 per cent of the charge. From the i No arms are genuine Smith & oa 


| y 


appearance of the pattern it would have 
killed geese, and very likely ducks. 
Pattern No. (5) was shot with a Super X 
cartridge in a Special Fox gun, No. 6 chilled 
shot, forty yards. It was the only shot fired 
to illustrate this article from that gun. The 
Lewis gun shot an 87 per cent pattern and 
the Fox featherweight 79 per cent. I can- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
not illustrate other patterns for lack of space. , - 
By the way, I shot snipe with this load one eR 
v when ducks proved to be scarce and \ 
ipe plentiful, finding it a very effective = 
nipe load. - pat we 


Wesson Arms unless they bear 


plainly marked on the barrel, =2- 
the LS 


name SMITH & WESSON, ia 
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Pattern No. (6) is about as even and as jee 
lense as a man is liable to get with No. 6 a 
shot at sixty yards. It is the best of a num- =< aa. sions 
ber of patterns shot at the distance with =a Catalocue sent on request NY 
beth guns, and should not be taken as an c © - 
rage pattern. Naturally it would kill aS Address Department K — 
cucks, and ought to be pretty certain of a >, — 
rd as small as a quail. I have always held 4 LS 
t fifty-five yards was about the limit for NZ a 


shot in a 12 bore, but I am pretty cer- 

in that a load like this would reach out to 
ty-five yards. 

Pattern No. (7) was shot from the Fox 

~pecial Twelve, and is again a remarkable 

ttern, tho it happened to be secured on 

» first trial at seventy yards. It is taken F Tea | ol i ie id | ry 

a 30-inch, and is accurately reproduced iQ 

an 8-inch, which would enclose all shot bid if i Mi 

*:own. This was a transferred load, as are 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better aim 
at target 


American sporting 


For Example— 
Suppose you are buy- 
ing a No. | Rear 
No. | Rear formerly 
WOR is-seseese 
No. | Rear now costs 
only.. . $4.00 
No.3 Ivory orGeld Bead 
Front now costs 
DRY a50 as sane $1.00 
You can now buy both 
rear and front sight 
WO 60:5 6010s ain OO 
the same price you had 
expected to pay for the 
rear sight alone. 
Other popular Lyman 
equipment similarly re- 
duced. 


Same Accuracy 

and Service 
We have reduced our 
prices only. We have 
not in any way lowered 
the high standards of ac- 
curacy and service that 
have madeLymanSights 
famous. 


At Your Dealer’s 


Ask your dealerto show 
you the wide choice of 
Lyman equipment for 
your favorite rifle. If he 
cannot supply you, give 
us your make, model 
and caliber. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
85 West Street 
Mi ddlefield, Conn. 


ali 





Look for This é' 
MARK AWAY 


Send for Catalog and 
NEW PRICES 


RICES of Lyman Sights for 
practically all the popular 


ries have 


been reduced to essentially a 
pre-war basis. You can now buy 
a “tang” rear and an ivory or gold 
bead front for what the 
rear alone previously cost. You 
get two sights for what you 
had expected to pay for one. 


“tang” 





No. 2A “Tang” 
Rear, forTarget 
= Now 





No. 5B, Com- 
bination Front, 
for Target and 
Game; now $1.75 





No. 1, “Tang” 
Rear, for Hunt- 
ing; Now $4.00 





No. a Ivory or 
Gold Bea 

Front, forHunt- 
__ ing; now $1. 00 


Or the eens 
LYMAN 

















all others shot from the Fox gun, which will 
not handle less than 3-inch cases. The 
Super X load was not changed in any way, 
wadding or shot, except a metal wad was 
used over the powder. 

No. (8) is a combination of Super X and 
Sweeley load. The Super X shot, wadding 
and powder charge was transferred, intact, 
but a metal wad and shot mold were added. 
It shows 95 per cent of the charge of 4s in 
a 30-inch circle and 83.7 in a 24-inch. This 
is the highest pattern we have ever shot with 
4s, tho the same load has shot 153, 157, 155, 
163 and this pattern 165 in succession. 
Other loads with Super X ammunition with- 
out the mold, in the Lewis gun, have shot 
about as high—157 and 162. A pattern like 
the one shown will carry on to seventy yards. 

Pattern No. (9) is also a combination of 
Sweeley and Super X loading, but with No. 
2 shot. Ninety-seven of the 108 pellets went 
into a 24-inch circle, as shown, and 105 into 
the 30-inch, which is not shown here. No. 2 
shot can be expected to throw a higher per- 
centage than smaller sizes, but this load 
came the nearest to throwing the entire shot 
charge into a 30-inch circle of anything we 
have ever shot at forty yards. Old-timers 
used to maintain that black powder guns 
could be so choked as to throw all the shot 
into a 30-inch circle, and if they used big 
shot I am not willing to doubt but what it 
could be done occasionally. I have not seen 
it done yet but it looks like it might happen. 

No. (10) was shot with the Fox gun at 
seventy-five yards, the same load as No. (9). 
Only one load was fired and it was taken. 
The pattern had a bad hole in where it 
seemed even a goose might have escaped, 
but at other places on the paper he would 
have been killed, not only within the 30-inch 
circle, but outside of it. I believe that at 
seventy-five yards a* goose or even a duck 
could be killed pretty often, tho he would 
be missed sometimes, using No. 2 shot. 

I ascribe the superior results obtained al- 
most entirely to the powder. As far as I 
could tell, there was no secret about the 
loading of these Super X cartridges. They 
were loaded, so far as the wadding was con- 
cerned, entirely with blackedge, one regular, 
two %-inch, and the wadding was rammed 
pretty hard. The powder is open to any 
cartridge company, and I think this Super 
X ammunition is only the forerunner of a 
lot of equally good cartridges which will 
presently be issued by other companies. The 
powder will stand the load and pattern with 
it, so that at last we seem to have a cartridge 
which is no less effective at seventy yards 
than our accustomed ammunition is at sixty. 

As to the Special Fox gun in which some 
of these cartridges were shot, I am unfortu- 
nately not permitted to describe it fully at 
present. The makers have requested that 
the secret of the boring of this gun be not 
divulged for a few months, and I shall have 
to ask the indulgence of my readers for that 
length of time. It is the same way with the 
Sweeley shot mold. Mr. Sweeley has asked 
me not to illustrate his mold for the present, 
and of course such a request is equal to a 
command. The mold adds but little to the 
density of a pattern, but does seem to in- 
crease uniformity a bit—that is, one pattern 
is pretty apt to be very much like the last. 
Some of the patterns I have shot with Super 
X without a mold have been just about as 
high as with it. To be more explicit, this 
mold was not intended to further density of 
patterns, but to save the shot from contact 
with the bore, thus preventing grinding and 
deforming the pellets. It ought, for this 
reason, to be more effective with small shot 
than with large. Shot deformation, using 
No. 93 powder, is not so very great, if ws 
can judge by the way the pellets held their 
course from forty yards on. As a rule the 
pattern which was found in a 24-inch at 
forty yards would be duplicated in a 30-inch 
at fifty yards, and the 24-inch circle at fifty 
yards would contain few more pellets than 


would the 30-inch at sixty—all of which in- 
dicated that the pellets were flying true— 
also indicates to me that the powder was 
behaving differently from other powders. 

The Lewis gun, mention of which has been 
made, is an English arm, built in Birming- 
ham, England, known as a magnum. This 
gun has a modified comb, of just what form 
I do not know, which permits it to shoot 
shells of varying length. It is over-bored a 
trifle, not a great deal, however, and is in- 
tended to shoot heavy loads of shot, up to 
an ounce and a half. Some guns of this 
kind have no true chamber, consequently no 
cone contraction. These take a very thin 
brass case, but this gun is designed for paper 
cases. It has a heavy choke, apparently a 
choke contraction of .0045 or .0050 of an 
inch. I have shot it with 35 grains of De 
Luxe and 114 ounce of shot, getting patterns 
of some 160 pellets of No. 4 shot, better than 
75 per cent. The pattern density with 14% 
ounce was not much greater than with 1% 
ounce, for the spread was greater. I doubt 
if in this gun much advantage will be found 
in shooting a greater load of shot than was 
used in shooting the patterns presented here- 
with, but ‘the gun will really handle 1% 
ounce of shot when called upon. It has 
32-inch barrels and weighs 8% pounds. It 
was sent to me to try out by Dr. K. W. 
Smith of Madison, Wis., who owns it. Some- 
thing worth thinking about is that this 12- 
bore gun, nearly a normal 12 in all respects, 
will shoot 1% ounce of shot, while our gun 
and ammunition makers seem to be afraid 
of putting more than 1% ounce of big shot 
into a 10-pound 10-bore. 

In shooting these and a great many other 
good patterns from 12 bores it has become 
obvious to me that a 12 bore for long range 
work on ducks must shoot nearly all of its 
patterns into a 24-inch ring at forty yards. 
Such a gun, granted the right size of shot 
and a velocity in proportion to the pattern, 
will kill single birds cleanly up to nearly, if 
not quite, seventy yards. A gun that covers 
a 30-inch circle at forty yards will not do 
this since the same pattern will cover a 36- 
inch circle at fifty, and is restricted to sixty 
yards and under. The gun we have all been 
accustomed to—the 70 per cent arm—we 
might as well limit to fifty-five yards, and 
this pretty well regardless of the size of shot. 

Now it is my opinion that our 90 per cent 
24-inch patterning gun has about reached the 
limit of human skill in wing shooting—if we 
could have or ever do have a gun which 
shoots into a narrower circle it could not 
be used effectively on flying game. I am 
not at all certain that the average good shot 
will be able to kill as much game or kill it 
as cleanly with a gun making a 24-inch pat- 
tern as he would with one that spreads wider. 

My own best duck shooting has been done 
with a 70 per cent gun, and yet this many 
years I have been looking for a 90 per cent 
arm. Now that I have got it, or very close 
to it, the problem remains as to whether or 
not I can hit a passing fowl at 70 yards, 
whether or not I shall ever get enough duck 
practice to learn. That problem will con- 
front every shooter who happens to get hold 
of such an arm, and the guns are coming 
all right. I expect to see within the next 
two or three years plenty of 12-gauge guns 
which will pattern 90 per cent and better— 
arms quite capable of killing ducks up to 
seventy or seventy-five yards, but the man 
who has heretofore had his killing range re- 
stricted to fifty-five yards is bound to do 
plenty of missing, not only at seventy yards. 
but at much shorter ranges. 

This reminds me that only recently I un- 
dertook to shoot cottontail rabbits with a 
full-choked 20 bore, and decided that the 
No. 7% shot were not heavy enough; the 
rabbit must be running off with them after 
being hit. By accident I happened to try 
the rabbits with a full cylinder barrel, and 
was amazed to find they no longer ran off 
with the shot, but stopped right there. 
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Kicks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Are Americans 
more susceptible to rifle recoil than are the 
people of other countries? Was that the 
reason for the great weight of nearly all the 
old American rifles of muzzle- loading days, 
and many of those of the early days of 
metallic ammunition? Many years ago I 
ywned several of those old guns—Perry, 
tisher and Billinghurst among them—weigh- 
ing 11 to 13 pounds. Even with 3 drams of 
powder the recoil was almost imperceptible. 
pi I owned a Sharps-Borchardt, 10% 
pounds, .45-120-550. It had a recoil, but I 
never found it uncomfortable. At various 
times I have owned many .45-70 military and 
sporting rifles varying from 6% to 9% 
pounds, and never experienced any unpleas- 
int results from shooting them, even at tar- 
wet practice, where one always notices recoil 
most. 

| have heard hundreds of hunters com- 
plain of the .45-70 recoil. *For more than 
chirty years I have used the Lyman rear 
sight on all rifles, including Winchester °86 
model featherweight, .45-70, and Marlin 
lightweight *95 model, .33, both under 7 
pounds. I have never had my face touched 
by the Lyman sight when firing any of these 
light guns. I am six feet in height, normal 
weight 150 pounds, so that recoil should be 
much more apparent in my case than with a 
heavier or stockier man. I hold the butt 
well against my shoulder, but do not brace 
my body or legs against recoil. Is this the 
reason why I do not feel recoil which seems 
unpleasant to most American rifle shooters? 
[ have been “kicked” by a rifle. Probably 
some of your readers are old enough to re- 
member the British Army Snyder carbine, 
caliber .577 (Amer. .58), of the latter 60s 
and early ’70s. That gun kicked. And yet 
Henry M. Stanley records that his Wang- 
wana, bare bodied and bare armed, would 
fight all day with these same guns without 
apparent discomfort. Sir Samuel Baker says 
the same thing about his famous “Forty 
Thieves.” If I remember correctly, these 
cartridges were loaded with 85 grains pow- 
der and 530-grain bullet. I once had a 
Hotchkiss .45-70, in which I had the chamber 
lengthened to take the 24-10-inch shell, in 
which I used both the 500 and 550-grain 
bullets. These were always loaded in the 
barrel, as they would not pass thru the maga- 
zine. There was a decided recoil to these 
oads, but nothing like the Snyder kick and 
not enough to interfere with accurate shoot- 
ing. With this gun I killed five black-tailed 
bucks, standing shots, 60 to 170 paces, one 
shot each, all within three hours. 

The only reason I could see why the 
Snyder should kick so was that the bullet 
ippeared to be much larger than is custom- 
iry, as compared with the bore of the gun. 
lt was the best example I ever saw of a low 
elocity, high-power gun. Many shooters to- 
ay flinch when shooting any rifle, and I 
velieve that this is the principal reason why 
0 many wounded deer escape. Because of 
he poor shooting due to flinching, most deer 
1unters today are buying guns amply power- 
ul for Alaskan bear, African lions and 
hino. They have not the remotest idea 
vhere their bullets will strike the game, so 
hey want something that will kill a deer if 
he bullet hits anywhere between the nose 
nd the butt of the tail. In the territory 
vhere I hunted last season eleven bucks were 
‘illed. Two of these were killed with single 
shots of .38-55 and .30-30—the others requir- 
ng two to six shots from modern high- 
velocity rifles) One buck was shot three 
times with a .33, another three times with 
in8 mm. One buck weighing less than 140 
pounds was struck six times by .30-30 bul- 
lets. Even the old .44-40 and .38-55 black 
powder guns were capable of far better work. 
Che .33 and 8 mm. are medicine for Kadiaks 
and grizzlies. Epw. E. Evans. 

Mich. 
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“‘Let’s keep ll, Mi 
this stream secret, Bob”? 


EAST your eyes on this old grand- 
daddy, Mae. I'll bet he weighs three 
pounds. Wow! How he hit that fly!” 


“He's a beauty, Bob. But you can't have 

all the credit for catching him. Without 

our Harley-Davidson, we never could have 

S reached this out-of-the-way stream. Why, 

\ an automobile couldn't get within 10 miles 
\ of here.” 


\ “No argument, girlie. It sure takes a motor- 
cycle to let you in to these happy fishin’ 
\ grounds. We'll sneak up here again next 
Saturday and help ourselves. And if we 
have any trout left, we ll give ‘em to some 
) poor neighbor fisherman—one who hasn't 
) K a Harley-Davidson.” 
You'll saya Harley-Davidson is the best pal 
you ever had-—-for work or play. And 50 
miles for a dollar—gas, oil, tires and all—is 
mighty low upkeep, isn't it? Ask your local 
dealer for free demonstration and reduced, 
Sai a prices. Or write us for illustrated literature. 
Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned 
( li territories. Address Desk A-2. 


A A Harley-Davidson Motor Co. ~~, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Harley-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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Try a pipetul 
or two direct 
from the factory 


Not that it will be any better than the 
Edgeworth you buy in a store, but we want 
you to have your first Edgeworth smoke at 
our expense. 


You may repay us by finding that Edge- 
worth just suits your taste. And if it doesn’t 
—for there are some few men to whom 
Edgeworth is not just the thing—there’s no 
harm done. 


We are glad enough to send free samples 
in the same spirit that we’d hand you our 
pouch if circumstances permitted. We wish 
it were possible to save you even the little 
trouble of writing for Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth is a likable smoke. Men who 
have tried it and found it to be the right 
tobacco for them never think of smoking 
other tobaccos. They'll tell you there are 
many good tobaccos—and there are. And 
them your pouch with 


when you offer 





“stranger” tobacco in it, they may use up | 


a pipeful just to be friendly. 


But notice how quickly they get back to 


their beloved Edgeworth! 


| ridges and seeing things. 


Gun Talks 


- No. 26 


Chauncey Thomas 


HIS thing of lubricant is a puzzle to 
some of us. I loaded up a batch of 
.25-20 rifle cartridges, fine black powder, 
cast bullets. Powder, paper wad, layer of 
grease, paper wad, then grooved bullet in- 
serted in shell about one-eighth inch, no 
crimp, bullet grooves filled with grease. 
Shot fairly well, about 3-inch groups at 100 
yards, ’scope rest; but not good enough for 
that outfit. Had done much better. Also, 
cartridges entered hard into gun, as bullet 
came into contact with lands too soon. So 
took them home and carefully pulled the bul- 
lets, dug out the grease, and put back the 
bullets another eighth of an inch—now a 
total of about one-fourth inch—in the shell. 
Still uncrimped. Went into gun nicely, and 
ten shots held on a spot size of a dime at 
100 yards gave about eight bullets on the 
target and two elsewhere some place in the 
surrounding scenery. Come to find out the 
powder next the grease seemed to burn about 
four inches from the muzzle like the delayed 
powder in fireworks; anyway, there was a 
ring of caked powder and grease about one 
inch long at that point; behind and ahead 
of that caked ring the barrel was compara- 
tively clean. The same loads shot well if 
the barrel was wiped each shot. But why 
didn’t it do it when there was still more 
grease next the powder? I don’t know. 
Well, I pulled the bullets from the rest of 
the batch a second time and put in some 
cereal (Cream of Wheat in this case) and 
tried it again. Worked all right. 
Then I got to filing apart factory cart- 
I found that in 


| many of them, various sizes and makes, with 
| greased bullets, that the grease had been 
| forced back from the grooves of the bullets 


Day after day Edgeworth fans write to us. | 


They tell us human lit- 
tle stories, friendly an- 
ecdotes centering 
around Edgeworth. 
Often it is the number 
of years they 
smoked Edgeworth that 
them to 










prompted 
write. 
Knowing how 
hard it is for 
average man 
write letters, 
consider these 


to 
un- 


the greatest trib- 
ute to Edgeworth 


solicited messages | é 
| tween the cereal grains, and thus not only 


have | 


the | 


we | 


into the powder. In other loadings of the 


| same kind, make and size, no grease in the 


powder. I came to the conclusion, therefore, 
that as the cartridge was being loaded, the 
crimping prevented the grease from flowing 
forward, the sizing tool over the loaded cart- 
ridge closing down forced the poor grease 
to go somewhere as the bullet was decreased 
a little in diameter, so the only place the 
grease could go was backward into the 
powder. 

Then to head it off I put a cardboard wad 
over the powder, but this did no good in 
most cases, as the grease seemed to flow 
back in a thin, hollow cylinder into the 
powder. Then I tried a wad and a layer, 
from one-eighth to one-fourth inch thick, of 
cereal, depending on what shell I was load- 
ing, and this seems to work in all cases. I 
reasoned that the grainy nature of the cereal 
wad would cause the thin cylinder of back- 
flowing grease to spread into the spaces be- 


| catch all the stray grease behind the bullet, 


we could possibly have—greater even than | 


the increasing sales. 


If you have never tried Edgeworth, let us 
repeat our offer—“Try a pipeful or two 
direct from the factory.” Send us your name 
and address on a postcard. The address is 
Larus & Brother Co., 39 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


but would at the same time automatically 
form a greased wad. 

Now when I pull such shells I find grease 
in the cereal in some of them, not in others, 


| and none in the powder; and they show 


| cereal layer. 





much better and more even results on the 
target than the same loading without the 
Of course, if the bullets are 
just the right size, and fit the neck of the 
shell exactly, and have no grease on them, 
except in the grooves, then no such device 
is necessary; but unhappily such things sel- 
dom fall to the good fortune of most re- 
loaders. Shells are of various sizes and 
lengths, and bullets vary in size, and neither 
shell mouths nor bullets are round, and 
grease will get on things here and there; 
hence the need for the cereal grease trap 
sometimes. 

But go easy with all this in revolver bul- 
lets. Too much grease, or too soft, or 
greased cereal behind the lead in revolver 


reloads, is liable to send a hot smear out 
sideways between cylinder and barrel end. 
This cannot happen in a rifle, of course. 
Taken as a whole, it is much harder to re- 
load even the same shell for a revolver than 
for either a pistol or a rifle. 

Still some folks will slam them together 
and then wonder what the trouble is. First 
thing, as a rule, they blame the tools; then 
the gun; never themselves. One of them 
recently told me calmly that he had “just 
loaded fifty revolver cartridges in fifteen 
minutes.” That was not true, for loading a 
cartridge means every operation from the 
raw material to the complete load, and he 
did not include casting nor greasing his 
bullets; and in this case not even de- and re- 
capping. Just to boast he referred only to 
the final operation of inserting powder and 
bullet and crimping—the quickest and 
easiest part of loading, of course. 

That night it took me four hours to load 
thirty cartridges for my .40-70 S.S. Win- 
chester. His loads gave about 12-inch 
groups at 100 yards, and some not on the 
target, with some keyholes; ten of mine gave 
198x2% inch group, 100 yards ’scope rest; 
and another five shots gave a group 154x% 
inch. The best that crimped factory cart- 
ridges will do in this gun under same con- 
ditions is about 4 to 5-inch group. Finan- 
cially speaking, I lost money in loading 
those thirty cartridges, but I not only had a 
lot of fun doing it—from 8:30 p.m. to 11:30 
p. m.—but I had cartridges I could hit things 
with if I had a good strong man on the 
trigger. So it was worth it. 

Nothing is more misleading than to judge 
all guns by one, or one gun by all guns. 
I said recently that one had to be careful 
about grease behind revolver bullets because 
of the side blowout of hot grease between 
cylinder and barrel. Plenty of men have 
and still use greased wads between powder 
and bullet in revolver reloads. I also own 
cap-and-ball revolvers, and know how to load 
them. But this is a greased wad, not a wad 
of grease. The greased wad holds the oil in 
the pores and fibers of the wad; the wad of 
grease, if too soft, is just nothing but grease, 
hence may squash out sideways. Beeswax 
wads can often be used bare between lead 
and powder over a thin wad in a revolver, 
as the wax does not melt or get soft so 
quickly as a softer grease wad, or layer of 
pure grease, say part wax and part vaseline 
or tallow, in summer. As a whole, I like a 
layer of lubricant of some kind behind the 
bullet; it seems to make the path for the 
next bullet easier and keeps the powder de- 
posits softer; hence a cleaner tube. But 
let it go wrong, and the inside of the barrel 
looks like a stovepipe in spring house- 
cleaning time, and target effects are simply 
awful. 

As a whole, we all of us pay too much 
comparative attention to the gun itself and 
too little attention to the cartridge. It has 
become almost a shooting religion in this 
country to accept factory cartridges at par; 
for so many years they were usually first 
class, far better than most of us can reload: 
but since the war things have sadly changed, 
not only in this country, but the world over 
in all things; and today a factory cartridge 
may or may not be good—something like a 
foreign bank note. 

Accuracy is simply a matter of proper 
proportion, and any gun constructed with 
mechanical common sense can be made to 
shoot. There is no magic in a certain caliber 
or a certain length or kind of twist; one cut 
of lands is as good as another for certain 
bullets and as bad as another for other kinds 
of bullets, or velocities. A .22 is no more 
nor less accurate than a .50-caliber, or any 
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caliber in between, or over .50-caliber. Long 
barrels do not shoot stronger or more ac- 
curately than shorter barrels; all such ideas 
crow up and become a part ‘of our shooting 
religion simply because such-and-such had 
proven true under such-and-such conditions. 
Change conditions and you change results. 
Thus I once had an 11-bore muzzle-loader 
uble-barrel shotgun with 42-inch barrels. 
With 3 drams of powder that gun merely 
rolled the shot out the barrel onto the ground 
about twenty yards away, and with 5 drams 
of the same powder it would not equal a 
shorter barreled gun in penetration. But 
with about 6 drams of a coarse powder it 
shot like all got out; on the other hand, the 
30-inch gun like it shot bad with the 6 drams 
coarse powder; gave its best penetration 
with 5 drams medium powder, and shot 3 
drams fine powder very nicely. Difference 
in guns only 12 inches in barrel length, but 
that meant a lot of difference in loading. 

It is only proportion, that is all. The 
length, weight, caliber, twist, powder, pres- 
sure, bullet, hardness of bullet, kind of pow- 
der, kind of primer—all that—each item 
must be in right proportion to all the other 
items, like a Chinese puzzle; then all goes 
well. Change one item, and you have to 
change from one to all the other items to 
get the best results. Thus an 8-inch barrel 
on a S. & W. .38 Special will give more ac- 
curacy at twenty yards, hand holding, with 
sub-loads in a gallery than will the same 
gun with 6-inch barrel; but noticeably more 
inaccurate results at fifty yards, with full 
loads. Why? Figure it out for yourself, 
but it is a fact. Try it. 

Probably the machine most familiar to the 
public today is the automobile. I am told 
that there are over 500 different makes of 
automobiles, and several models of various 
makes—say, roughly, between 2,000 and 3,000 
different kinds and sizes of autos. How 
many various kinds and sizes of guns there 
are I leave every one to guess for themselves, 
but no doubt more sizes than in autos. Now, 
what is true more or less about taking care 

if tires on one auto applies with equal truth 
to the tires on several hundred to perhaps a 
couple of thousand other kinds and sizes of 
iutos. Certainly what applies to the care 
ind repair of a 4inch auto tire applies prac- 

ally to the care and repair of a 5-inch 
tire; that is, the “caliber” of the tire matters 

ttle in most cases, whether it be 4 or 5 
nches. Now, the same thing applies to 
caliber in a rifle or revolver. One has to 

lean a .22 or .40 or .45 caliber about the 

ime; also one has to load the various cali- 
ers according to practically the same funda- 
ental rules. So when I select one par- 
ular cartridge to illustrate with, the 
inters therein apply to practically all other 
rtridges of its kind, and usually to all 
ids of cartridges, from outside lubricated 

2 L.R. to .35-caliber metal-jacketed ones. 

» I will here take a .40-70 as an illustra- 

ion, and may refer occasionally to a .45 to 

lp out with the clearness; but what is told 

ll help out a lot with the .25-20 or the 

2.40, altho I may not mention these cali- 

rs direct. 

Today in Denver the cost, new, for a S.S. 

inchester rifle is $57.50, plain. I picked 

one in a pawnshop practically brand new, 

t trigger, but with a bad set of pits and 

ts in the otherwise perfect bore, said de- 

‘ts being about five inches down from the 

wzle. I cut that tube to 24 inches long, 

d had practically a brand new S.S. Win- 

ester set trigger rifle for $3.50. The extra 

covered cost of cutting down barrel. But 
ere are no .40-70 cartridges to be had con- 
niently, if at all, unless one goes to much 
ouble and extra expense sending all over 

e country for them. I also bought a poorer 

fle just like it to experiment with. This 

tted rifle I chambered to take the .40-82 
iell, and it shot all right, comparatively 
eaking, but the old chambering left an 








hen You 
Need a Pistol 


That secret of good shooting —the ability to hold the 
sights ** on while pulling the trigger- “was carefully studied 
i when the new Remington .380 Automatic Pistol was 
designed. 











Today, it is a well known fact that the Remington is a quick 


handling Pistol which allows even the inexperienced shooter to 


make the most of what skill he may possess. 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 


To aim the Remington is perfectly natural—as the pistol is raised 
to fire, the carefully designed grip fits snug and firm into the palm 
of the hand, the trigger finger rests easily against the trigger, the 
sights line up with no apparent effort: better marksmanship is the 


result. 


As a utility arm for every emergency whether afield, In the 
home or as a business safeguard, the Remington .380 Automatic 


Pistol provides safe and reliable preparedness for the owner. 
Send for Model 5I Pistol Folde1 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ine. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City. 





Successor to 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc 
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WANT THE LIMIT? 


Lake Trout - Muskies 
Salmon or Bass 
THEN USE THE “DONJO” SPOONS 





a | 
= 


Lake Trout 
Spoon 






We Sell 
Fish Getters 
Only 





HE Donjo 4 spoon Muskie or Bass outfit, 
each spoon a different finish. Muskie 
outfit $2.50 or 70¢ each. Bass outfit $2.00 

or 55¢ each. Double blade Muskie spoon 85¢. 
Double blade Bass spoon 65¢. Four spoon 
Lake trout outfit $2.00 or 55¢ each. Donjo 
Salmon spoon 65¢. Assorted English Trout 
flies $1.50 per dozen. 

Best English made, 9 ft. Trout or Bass 
Leaders $6.50 per dozen or 60¢ each; 6 ft. $5.00 
per dozen or 45¢ each. Central draft Trout 
bait hooks 55¢ dozen. Best Sproat Bass hooks 
60¢ dozen. 500 ft. Lake Trout copper line on 
Oak reel, as shown in cut $2.00. 300 ft. Coil 
braided copper line for heavy fishing $3.00, 


THE DONJO CO. 


42 Prince Street Rochester, N. Y. 











CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


N 
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Like violins made by Stradivarius, 
binoculars made by Carl Zeiss stand 
beyond compare. Wonderful illumina- 
tion, clean-edged definition, pro- 
nounced relief effect—these are out- 
standing quality features. Wide field 
of vision and light weight are utility 
features. Moderate cost and life-time 
durability are economy features. Write 
today for catalog. 


HAANSTAD’S 
CAMERA SHOP 


404 16th St. 
DENVER, COLO. 














OSPREY WAT 

SILK CASTING 
GUARANTEED ©), 

NOSTEALUM INSECT HOOKS 


AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


LOU. J.EPPINGER 


312 EAST CONGRESS ST. DETROIT, MICH 
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entio.. Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 


Coats, Scarfs, Muffs,Chokers, etc., 
made from your raw or tanned 
furs. Enormous savings. Write for 
FREE CATALOG. Tells Everything 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
2 \beartornst. Chicago, Ill. 


open space about one-eighth inch between 
beginning of rifling and end of .40-82 shell. 
At the time I regarded this as a bad feature, 
so after doing all the experimenting I wanted 
to on it, I sold it for $2 and turned my 
attention to its nearly brand new twin. This 
.40-70 chamber, straight. shell—**.40-70 Sharps 
straight”—I enlarged for one-fourth an inch 
in diameter next the riflings and tried .40-72 
cartridges in it. Fitted perfectly. But later 
when I came to shoot them I found that the 
shells were about one-sixteenth inch too 
long, and sort of crimped on the bullet when 
fired, so injured accuracy. I filed off shells 
that amount, chamfered them with my pen- 
knife and used cast 330-grain grooved bul- 
lets. Result, a five-shot group at 100 yards 
*scope rest, 154x%—the group I mentioned 
before. 

But to get this grouping cost me over 600 
trial shots, as I said. Come to find out, the 
bore was .404 to lands, and .41 to bottom 
of grooves. No wonder patch bullets of only 
.40-caliber gave me wandering boys on the 
target and willies inside the holder. 

But when I took up my .45-120-550 Buffalo 
Sharps I had a new puzzle to solve. First 
ten shots gave about a 3-foot group at 100 
yards, with keyholes. Miked round a bit, 
and found the caliber of the old Buffalo .453 
to lands, but .465 to bottom of grooves—an 
extra large barrel. No bullets to fit it, and 
no moulds to be made or bought, and no 
34-inch Sharps .45 shells in sight for love 
or money. Wrote the big companies, and 
took all the U.M.C. folks had—especially as 
they said they would probably never make 
any more of them. But these shells fitted 
chamber like the rope fits the well. So I 
expanded the chamber still more with a 
chambering tool—or rather Peterson did— 
and then fired those new shells with a 40- 
grain black powder, cereal and any old .45 
bullet load to expand shells to fit chamber. 
Tried loading 20 grains Schuetzen and black 
mixed equal part and a .44 S. & W. Special 
246-grain bullet loaded down onto the pow- 
der with a greased cloth patch, a la muzzle- 
loader, but to my surprise that load did not 
expand the shell any, if at all. It makes 
me wonder, therefore, as the shell did not 
expand, and the clearance was 12-1000ths, if 
that rifle shell would shoot the ordinary .44 
S. & W. load without bursting? I am going 
to try it some day, with the assistance of 
about three inches firecracker fuse and a 
brick wall. 

Purposely I enlarged the chamber so that 
the inside of the expanded shells measured 
.463, and the barrel to bottom of grooves, 
remember, measures .465—just 2-1000ths 
larger than the bullet if the bullet fits the 
shell mouth tight. The barrel is throated, 
by the way, for about two inches, so the 
lands grab hold of the coming bullet gradu- 
ally, as is proper in a patch-bullet barrel, 
but has its advantages and disadvantages 





with. a naked bullet. So far so good; but 
how about bullets for it? 

I took an old .457 Government mould fo: 
the .45-70-405 that had the rings cut out of 
the inside of the mould. This gave me » 
patch bullet .457 in theory, but actually w 
resized .462. Naked I put this bullet, weig):: 
about. 450 grains, into the enlarged sheils 
ahead of 100 grains black powder anl cerea! 
and grease wad, dipped bullet in vaseline | 
coat it like a .22 bullet, and turned it loo 
with good hopes. It worked. Six out o! 
nine in less than 2-inch circle at 100 yard: 
*scope rest, and it is only a matter of car: 
and coaxing to herd those three mavericks 
into that 2-inch magic circle. And a 2-inc 
lead group at 100 yards is going some, please 
let me remark. When I offered to shoot fo: 
a dinner against several ’06 Springfields i: 
the crowd the owners shook their heads, for 
I find it not exactly an easy matter to get 
3-inch 100-yard groups with the ordinary 
army rifle and ammunition, 100 yards, an) 
more than it is with lead and black. But 
careful nursing had revived the old Buffalo 
with its boulder and thunder so that it had 
nothing to fear from its most modern riva! 
as we see them fired every day. 

Now let not some Springfield friend arise 
in righteous wrath and shed his metal jacket 
and charge for my scalp. I think just as 
much of the 06 as he does, but I also love 
to see what can be done with the old Buffalo 
Sharps, and because Mary is good looking is 
no reason why Jane is ugly. Both are good 
guns. 

Now why all this about a certain ancient 
tool of the frontier? Simply because it hap 
pened to be the gun I was working with. 
and if a man has a .38-55 or a .32-40, and is 
in trouble with it, the medicine that cured 
the old buffalo of bullet staggers will prob 
ably fix him up all right with his own rifle. 
As I remarked before, the caliber matters 
little; what is true of one gun is largely 
true of another gun, especially if it is of 
the same breed. So it happened that when 
a man brought a modern 8 mm. to me re 
cently and asked why it wouldn’t shoot, | 
could tell him what sized cartridges to use 
in it, as there are several sized barrels al! 
labeled “8 mm.,” but they vary a lot in 
actual caliber. Nor will the labels on the 
paper cartridges box help him any; only a 
lead test plug in the tube and a mike on 
the bullets tells the tale and gives accuracy; 
mere stamped and printed sizes will not. 
And after one plays for a time with lead 
bullets, a mike, and various sized barrels al! 
supposed to be one caliber, and finds they 
are not, and also finds how, after trying 
hundreds of test shots, what to do for the 
sick guns, then he stands a chance of mak 
ing the most modern rifle behave when it 
gets balky and its owner wants to weep o! 
wrap it around a telegraph pole. 


There Are Exceptions to All Rules 


E. L. Stevenson 


In the November, 1921, issue of Outdoor 
Life magazine there is a very interesting 
article on the various shotgun loads on the 
market in this country that contains much 
of interest and several bits of information 
that are a surprise to most of us. 

As the article deals in information sup- 
plied by the DuPont powder, it is, of course, 
not guess work, but the results of careful 
tests, and thoroly reliable. 

However, the writer feels that there are 
exceptions to all rules, and that in many 
cases different results have been obtained, 
and therefore the statements in the last few 
paragraphs should not be construed as a 
hard and fast rule at all times. 

The article says: “For years the writer 
has shot 3% drams of bulk smokeless with 


1% ounces of 7% shot. We were greatly 
surprised to learn that if we had dropped 
an eighth of an ounce of shot the patter: 
would have been better and the penetration 
greater. 

“The 314-14 load, which so many duck 
hunters swear by, does not prove out in 
practice. It has been learned from the ex 
periments that 314-144 or 3-1 will produce 
better results. It will be hard to convince 
many of the old wild-fow] shooters that they 
could have any degree of success with 3 
drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot 
Nevertheless, scientific experiments have 
proved that the pellet energy at 30, 40, 50 
and 60 yards with this load is greater than 
the famous duck-shooting load of 34% drams 
of powder and 1% ounces of shot.” 
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The first gun I ever owned seemed to bear 
ut this theory that the heavy loads were 
t the most killing combinations. I recall 
hat several times friends said to me: “That 
in of yours certainly shoots close with a 
sht load.” Since then, however, I have 

.een many cases where a gun had to be 
avily charged to do its best work. There 
quite a variation in the barrel diameter 

well as style of boring, which may have 

mething to do with the results. For in- 
stance, the standard diameter of a 12-gauge 
irrel is .729 inch. 

{ short time ago a man brought me a 

imp gun which -had been fired with mud 

1 the muzzle, resulting in quite a large ring. 
the choke was all blown out of it. I am not 
. gunsmith, and advised him to send it to 

Los Angeles to a good gunsmith and have 

the barrel cut off and rebored, but he re- 

fused and insisted that I repair the damage 
by swaging it down. As a starter a steel 
plug was turned down to .729 and one end 
tapered off the amount of the choke desired. 
lt was found that the .729-inch plug would 
not go in the barrel, so it was reduced to 

7265 inch. Still it was too large, and I 

don’t know just what size it was when it 

finally went into place, for it was not meas- 
ired again. 

On the other hand, I have a 12-gauge gun 
he bore of which is .745 inch. I also have 
in Ithaca with a “narrow-gauge” barrel, but 
t is chambered larger than the other gun. 
Whether these differences are the cause of 
the varying performances of different guns 

regard to light and heavy loads, I do not 
know, but the difference does exist. 

Frequently in the writings of those recog- 
nized as authorities in matters pertaining to 
the shotgun we see mention made of guns 
that were very indifferent performers unless 
loaded with what are considered excessive 
charges. I had one such case turn up in my 
\wn experience which I mentioned once be- 
fore in an article published about a year 
ago. A friend had a heavy 10-gauge gun 
{ English make that was a very poor killer 
with the factory loads of 3%4 drams powder 
ind 1% ounce of No. 6 shot. As he had also 
taken on the trip a lot of brass shells, load- 
ing tools, 8-gauge wads, a supply of black 
powder and a sack of No. 4 shot, we did a 
little experimenting. Shells were loaded 
vith 5 drams powder and 144 ounce of shot. 

e had very little paper to try the patterns 
n, but got four pieces 9 inches square. 
‘hese were set up at 40 yards, and I did 
he shooting from a kneeling position to get 

good steady hold. The factory loads 

owed 16 and 18 pellets of No. 6 shot, 
vhile the brass shells with the heavier loads 
it in 24 and 26 No. 4s. This is over twice 

e weight of lead, and the muzzle velocity 

ould be considerably greater, and the 

‘avier shot would hold their velocity better, 

I think the latter load made the gun 
er 100 per cent a better killer. The 
nited tests do not prove much, but the 
icavy loads were used in hunting afterwards, 

d the gun gave satisfaction. 

If the light loads always do the best work, 

indicated by the tests of the powder com- 
ny, how do Dr. Heath and some other 

iglish wild-fowl shooters kill geese at 75 

95 yards using 2 ounces of shot in a 12- 

uge gun? Of course, their guns are larger 
bore, using brass shells and having no 
ie, but there is much less difference in 

e bore of their guns and the standard than 

tween 1 and 2 ounces of shot. 

[ have before me a report of tests made 

th an English “Super-magnum” gun for 

e with either shot or ball. The tests with 

ot were made with two different charges, 

‘ith the lighter, 33 grains smokeless Dia- 

ond powder and 1% ounce No. 6 shot, the 

zht barrel averaged 39 per cent and the 
ft 40 per cent. With a charge of 38 grains 

»wder and 14 ounce shot the averages were 
> per cent and 47 per cent. Now, 47 per 
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Needed By 


i S Every Gun Owner 


Hardest use has proved thereal 
8 worth of Marble’s Equip- 
ment. Every hour in the 
great outdoors calls for the 
“use of Marble’s Equipment. Each 
article merits your confidence. 
“Here are shown a few items—the li ne includes, vari- 
— ous styles of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Kniv es, 
-~ Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken Shell Extractors, 
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Nitro Solvent Oil, Front "and Rear Gun Sights, Gun Rods and 
Cleaners, and Anti- Rust Ropes. 


Implements 








Jointed Rifle Rod 


When screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three 
brass sections, with two steel joints, steel swivel atitsend. May be had in brass or steel— 
26, 30 and 34in.long. State caliber and length wanted, $1.25. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder resi- 
due. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers on a spirally bent, spring tempered 
steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. State caliber wanted, @0c. Shown at left. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent b»rrel rusting or becoming pitted. One oiling will 
last for years. For shotguns or rifles, 60¢; revolvers, 30e—give gauge or caliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment free from rust—it quickly dissolves the 
residue of all powders. A perfect lubricant: 2 oz. bottle, 35¢; 6 oz. can,65¢; by mail, 10¢ extra. 





Most good stores handle Marble’s Outing Specialties—if your 
dealer can’t supply you, order by mail. Enclose draft or money order. 
Send for the Marble’s Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 57] Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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It’s mighty easy to keep gun barrels slick and clean inside 


with Pyramid Solvent. Dissolves smokeless powder residue, 
loosens metal fouling. If your dealer hasn’t Pyramid, 
us 30c in stamps for handy screw-top 3-oz. can. 
165 P Broadway, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


0474 





mail 
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Alpine Binoculars 


“~— a) = 
By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 


"~wweuvvee 








far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if | ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
_ they will be WeissAlpine 


’ Binoculars.” Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each g 
Latest catalog of field glasses and before purchasing. 
telescopes d upon req 











PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST 


DENVER, COLORADO 
WW MCAVUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOC OLARS AN 
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Sleep in Comfort— 
Wherever night overtakes you 


KENWOOD 
SLEEPING BAG 


No tents to pack and lug~—less bother 
ready for sleep in two minutes. Restful sleep 
to0,--comfortable—-warm and dry—even in 
the rain. 

The KENWOODisa fleecy warm all wool 
bag in a canvas cover that makes tent and 
bed in one. 


SOLD AT MOST SPORTING GOODS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Send postal for Free illustrated inform- 
ation about these Sleeping Bags, Blankets 
and other Kenwood All Wool Products. 


Kenwood Mills 


Department D 


Albany, New York 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., 


Arnprior, Ont. Canada 
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PropuctsS 
Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
large quantities SURE with 


9 the new, folding, galvanized 


Catch Fis 
Steel Wire Net, It catches 


tnem like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer; 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., reos St. Louis, 








Have You A Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Camera House, Boston, 17, Mass. 














When you address your inquiry to us, you 
are putting yourself in the way of receiving 


a 16 page booklet which tells about the 
precision, care and pride with which GOOD 
rods are made. 


IS RIGHT—FROM THE START 
We select the very best cane and go through 
with our scientific treatment and construc- 
tion processes to a point where both we 
AND you are proud of your rod. 


CROSS - FORSYTH - ESSEX 
Fly, Dry Fly, Bait, Surf- 
Trolling, Tournament 
For sale at the leading sporting goods 
dealers. If your dealer does not carry the 

Cross Rod, write us. 


Ask for that booklet 


| grains to the dram. 











CROSS ROD & TACKLE CoO, 
a WEST LYNN, MASS. 

















cent of 144 ounce is considerably better than 
40 per cent of 14% ounce. 

However, when charges are used which 
run the pressures up beyond what are con- 
sidered safe limits, it seems that wild shoot- 
ing results and no good results are obtained. 
This is made clear in the tests by Parker 
Bros. In referring to charges for various 
guns they say: “As it may be interesting 
to note the effect produced on the velocity 
of various charges of shot according to the 
amount of powder used, and in order to fur- 
ther simplify matters, we will take, for ex- 
ample, a kind of powder that weighs 12 
When the 3-dram load 
weighing 36 grains propels 1 ounce of shot, 
each eighth of an ounce is being driven by 
4.50 grains of powder, which, according to 
the following table, gives a velocity of 924 
foot-seconds in a 16-gauge gun with a mean 
pressure of 4.01 tons per square inch. 
When, however, 2%4 drams and % ounce 
are used, we have 4.71 grains behind each 
1% of an ounce, with a velocity of 929 feet 
and a pressure of 3.14 tons. - While the 
velocity of the two loads is to all purposes 
the same, yet the efficiency of the former 
charge in a gun regulated to shoot it, with 
weight enough to absorb the recoil, and 
chambered long enough to take 3-inch shells, 
is quite noticeable, as the increased % of 
an ounce is telling, especially at long range 
where pattern as well as penetration means 
so much.” 

It is the writer’s opinion that too many 
shooters, both with rifle and shotgun, are 
influenced by a slight advantage in velocity 
that one load has over another. A great 
part of this advantage is solely in the 
shooter’s imagination, for I don’t think the 
game ever notices an additional 40 or 50 
feet in velocity, or perhaps a good deal more. 
But the chance of scoring a hit with one or 
two more pellets is worth taking. If your 
gun will handle a heavy load of shot, by all 
means use it. But some guns will not. I 
have seen high-grade guns of the best makes 
tried out on the patterning sheets, and some 
20-gauges would handle % of an ounce of 
shot in good shape, while others shot a very 
bunchy pattern. In shooting at game one 
might have landed with one of the bunches 
of shot and felt sure that he had a splendid 
killing gun, whereas if the bird had been 
a hand breath to one side, a clean miss 
might have been made. 

To quote again from Parker Bros.: “Tak- 
ing the 20-gauge load, for instance, with 
2% drams and only % of an ounce, we have 
5 grains of powder to each % of an ounce 
of shot, with a velocity of 922 feet per sec- 
ond, pressure 4.73 tons, as against a velocity 
of 920 feet per second and 5.65 tons pressure 
when using 214 drams and % of an ounce 
of shot; and while the proportion of powder 
is reduced from 5 grains to % of an ounce 
of shot, to only 4.28 grains in this load, yet 
the increase by % of an ounce of shot is of 
decided advantage in all long-range shoot- 


ing, when the gun in question has been 
bored, chambered and regulated to shoot it. 

“Tt will also be observed that the 254 and 
% load in this gauge gives the extremely 
high pressure of 6.10 tons per square inch, 
which, under certain conditions, might easily 
prove disastrous to both gun and shooter; 
hence, we do not advise abnormal charges, 
knowing them to be excessively dangerous 
and worse than useless for any kind of 
shooting; for, while the velocity attained 
reaches 973 feet per second, yet the pattern 
is so wide that less powder will accomplish 
greater, put far less strain on the gun, and 
from every angle prove a more effective 
charge.” 

The following are the tables of velocities 
referred to—velocity taken over a 40-yard 
range, using DuPont powder and No. 7 shot: 


Powder Shot Pressure Velocity 
Gauge Drams Ounces in Tons Ft.-seconds 
12 3% 4.00 973 
12 3% yy 4.42 959 
12 3% 1 3.17 940 
12 38% 1% 4.00 930 
12 3 1% 3.62 900 
16 24 % 3.15 929 
16 3 1 4.01 924 
16 2Y, % 2.56 885 
20 2% % 6.10 973 
20 2% % 4.73 922 
20 2Y, % 5.65 920 
20 2% % 4.41 887 
28 2% 58 5.39 934 
28 2 % 5.10 910 


These tables should be interesting to those 
who so often tell us that the 20-gauge equals 
the work of the 12 because its charge is de- 
livered at so much higher speed. The 12- 
gauge load of 3% drams and 1%4 ounce and 
the 20-gauge load of 2% drams and % ounce 
give almost identical pressures, but the 12- 
gauge throws 14 ounce more of shot into the 
same size, or perhaps a smaller circle, and 
at 72 foot-seconds higher velocity. Another 
comparison is this: In %4 ounce of No. 7 
shot there are 225 pellets; there are 215 
pellets of No. 5 shot in 1% ounce; therefore 
the patterns are about of equal density; but 
at 40 or 50 yards the 12-gauge loads with 5s 
will be so superior in speed to the 20-gauge 
load of 7s that there is no comparison. 

The advice of the powder and ammunition 
makers is founded on a long series of careful 
experiments, and no doubt applies in the 
great majority of cases, but you don’t know 
until you make your own tests what does 
best in your own gun, which the powder- 
makers or the shell-loading companies never 
tested and know nothing about. 

{ am reminded of an article in one of the 
sportsmen’s magazines some years ago 
wherein the writer extolled the merits of a 
certain make of shotgun. He had owned 
about half. a dozen others which he named, 
but this one had them all skinned. Then 
he stated that he used a certain load, giving 
charge of powder and amount and size of 
shot in all his shooting. Very likely it just 
happened that this gun did best with that 
load, and by experimenting he might have 
found one or more of the others still better. 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 





Earth’s Rotation Influence on Projectiles 
J. R. Bevis, Ph.D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Due to the rotation 
of the earth, projectiles (bullets) are appar- 
ently deflected to the right of the target in 
the northern hemisphere, and to the left in 
the southern hemisphere. (Modern Rifle, 
Chapter XII.) 

On page 112, Modern Rifle, formulas are 
given for computing exactly that apparent 
deviation. 

In the diagram N represents the north pole 
of the earth, the larger circle the equator, 
and the smaller circle any parallel. Any 
point B on the equator is rotating east or 
opposite to the movement of the hands of a 
watch, approximately 1,040 miles per hour. 
Any point A on the parallel is rotating in 


the same direction at a less velocity. If a 
gun at A is fired directly south toward B, 
the bullet will miss B, but hit where B was 
when the gun was fired, because B, having 
the greater velocity than A has, passed to 
B’, and the bullet strikes to the RIGHT of B’. 

Similarly, if a gun at B is fired due north 
toward A, the bullet will strike A’, because 
the velocity of B is greater than that of A. 
For the sake of perspicuity, let me illustrate. 
Two trains are running in the same direc- 
tion on parallel tracks, one at 60 miles per 
hour, the other at 30 miles. Say the engines 
are exactly abreast; if an apple is thrown 
from the cab of the engine going 30 miles 
an hour to the man in the cab going 60 
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miles an hour, the apple will fall behind; 





an hour throws an apple to the cab opposite 
going 30 miles an hour, the apple will strike 
ahead of the cab. If the slower train is 
always on the left of faster train, we have 
the exact conditions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, irrespective of the direction in which 
the trains are running. 

The amount of the apparent deflection 
from B to B’ or from A to A’ equals the 
difference in velocity of the points A and B 
multiplied by the time required for the bul- 
let to travel from A to B or from B to A. 
It is not necessary to repeat here the formu- 
las given in the Modern Rifle. 


“aa 


\ 


We 


Again, if a gun at A is shot direct east 
toward E it will strike at E, the position of 
E at the moment of firing, but the point E 
has moved away from its original position 
to E’ while the bullet was passing from A 
to E. Similarly, in shooting west from E 
to A or any direction the bullet apparently 
deviates to the right in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 





ye 





Deer Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Adding to the dis- 
cussion of “How big is a deer gun?” permit 
me to say that after thirty years’ experience 
with California deer, 90 per cent of which 
will dress under 125 pounds, and fully three- 
quarters of which are killed under a hundred 
yards range, my belief is that the .32 Special 
is the “medicine gun.” 

Also I would place in the next group the 
.30-30, .25-35 and .25 Remington shells, with 
very little difference in actual killing power 

not energy, or effect on other game, but 
for the small, soft-skinned Pacific bucks of 
the size mentioned. 

The reason for this classing all three as 
about the same in efficiency is because of 
the greater amount of lead exposed in the 
25-35 bullet, giving it almost the same 
shocking power as the heavier .30-30 or the 
faster traveling .25 Remington bullet. 

In this connection I might say that of the 
killers of deer I know, one uses a .25-20 
and two others .38-40 rifles—and they do not 
lose wounded deer at that. 

I have tried re-loads in most of these guns, 
nd find that the .32 Special, reloaded with 

\% grains of No. 16 Dupont, gives a knock- 

wn and put-out effect apparently greater 
than the .30-40, while the .25-35 and .25 
liemington, reloaded with maximum loads 

d the soft-point .25-35 bullet, give results 

proximating that of the .32 Special with 
‘actory loads. For this-reason I like to use 

e .25 Remington cartridge, reloaded up to 
400 foot-seconds velocity, as I find it as 
lective as the heavier gun, having less noise 
id recoil and lighter ammunition to carry, 
esides being a shorter, quicker handling 
un, altho the old .25-35 with its maximum 
eload is not to be despised. 

Calif. S. O. BLopcett. 
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TA the Hand SS] 
That Steers Controls 
The Speed of This Motor 


The Caille Five Speed Motor is the only rowboat 
motor having a reversible propeller. The hand that 
steers the boat governs its speed forward or back- 
ward. You fool with no timing lever. Just raise or 
lower the steering handle in a ratchet and you go 


forward fast or slow—or you back up fast or slow 
—or you can stop boat without stopping motor. It’s the 
only rowboat motor that provides big launch control. The 


is the only rowboat motor that starts with a regular built-in 
starter. You wind up no rope, as in spinning a top. You 


wrestle with no cranking handle. You just pull a little handle 
and the motor starts. A child can start it. 


The Caille Five Speed Motor has an aluminum water-cooled 
muffler or exhaust. Prevents accidental burns should you 
touch it. The peculiar shape of the reversible propeller bl: ides 
provides a motor of greatest speed. Furnished with magneto 
built into flywheel or battery ignition. The Caille Five Speed 
Motor is not a light-weight n« rve Ity. ¢ is comfortably port- 
able. But it has the weight and stre ngth which our 20 years of 
marine engine building has taught us is absol utely essential to 
durability and long life. It is positively the highest develop- 
ment in rowboat motor design—the best motor money can buy. 












Caille Five 
Speed Motors 
from $100 to 


Send for catalog showing complete Caille line. A postal brings it. $130. Other 
° . types as 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. connie 














324 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Dealers Wanted 
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Trade-mark Registered | pane A 
’ ° 
F. & R.’s | FISHBOATS 
SELF RISING PANCAKE FLOUR | MOTOR BOATS 
A whole wheat pancake flour of the finest quality | 
etiiaeih te OUTBOARD BOATS 
THE FARWELL & RHINES CO, eee Stone, Cries hy Mall 
Watertown, N. Y. THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO 
1221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 
FORMERLY 
Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy FORMERLY 
po amg poe orp hoe | wi meer 
pe tig et cee sta ott yeariegeadurr P a c TAXIDERMIST 
has discoyered the only per f preserving troy 1 »s t1 1 
hanters expressingappreciation for i perfect : wo ah hes asc ne fo for | WRITE FOR PRICE LIST | 
Stainsky Furé Tasideny Co. , Colorado Springs, Colo. | WE SAVE YOU MONEY | 
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HILDEBRANDT 
STANDARD 
SPINNERS 


Have no equals for general, all 
around fish catching ability. They 
can be used with live bait, porkrinds, | 
flies, or by themselves. They catch | 
everything from bluegills to muskal- 
longe. The Standard blade spins at 
medium distance from the shank, 
end in the water can be seen from | 
both front and sides. In nickel, brass | 
and copper finishes—8 sizes—single 
or tandem. 





FREE TO FISHERMEN 


Write for your copy of Hilde- 
pvrandt’s Hints on flies and spinners. 
It is brimful of live tips on spinner 
fishing for bass, trout, pike and 
muskallonge. Besides it shows the 
complete line of Hildebrandt lures 








A post card will bring your copy. 





THE 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT 
COMPANY 


440High Street 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 


HILDEBRANDI 


SPORTSMEN: 
Carry a Tent in Your Pocket 
Sportsman's COMPAC tent rolls 4x 16in. Weighs 
3% Ibs. Sleeps 2. Pitches without poles. Guaranteed 


waterproof, snakeproof, bugproof. Tent and floor com- 
bined. Write for oM of P and other 


Huntin PAg 


Hurting GS es EquipMeENT 





OS Hiking 
Touring 





Com- 


Fishermen: 
pac Minnow Net 
frees itself when 


snagged. Spreads 
44 in. Folds to 24 
in. We. 20 oz. 
Has bait pocket. 
Write 
COMPAC TENT CO 
Indianapolis, Ind, * 








NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


1 is a monthly magazine, crammed full! 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap 
| ping stories and pictures. Valuable ip 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers 
A fishing tackle, camp outfits, best placer 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to buiid 
a rifle range, etc., etc. 



























No book or set of books yor 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from a year's subscrip 
tion tothe Nationa 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


receipt of 
$1.00 we will send 
you the National 
Sportsman for a 
whole year together 
with one of our hand- 
some Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here 


Mail your order today. 
fully satisfied 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


Your money back if you are not 
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for fly fishing, casting and trolling. | 





The Compromise Short Gun 
Hall Edward Shepherd 


THE great question which is always before 
the gunman is: Which is the best gun? 
We have been attempting to answer this 
question ever since the invention of ex- 
plosives, and today are no nearer a definite 
and logical answer than we were in the be- 
ginning. With all the years of use and ex- 
periment and with the assistance of the bal- 
listic engineer we cannot decide what gun 
to call the one best. Many men have evaded 
this question by using a number of guns or 
else by using the best gun for one purpose 
and making it serve for other uses as best it 
will. Other revolver and pistol shooters have 
been spared the settlement of the question 
by shooting under the rules of the United 
States Revolver Association, which specifies 
very nearly which gun shall be used for each 
class of shooting. The author has drifted 
from one gun to another during his shooting 
experience, and has come to the conclusion 
that there is not a gun made or that can be 
made which can be used for every purpose. 
After coming to this wise conclusion the only 
way out seemed to be to find a compromise 
gun—a gun which would not be best for any 
one purpose, but could be used for nearly 
every purpose was what was desired. Be- 
lieving that the automatic pistol would be 
the best all-around gun if experiments proved 
it reliable, it was the first gun tried out. 
After using all the automatic pistols on the 
American market and a few of foreign make, 
it was decided that the automatic pistol 
could not be depended upon at all times. 
Some of these guns did some wonderful 
shooting, and their speed of fire was very 
but they would not shoot every time 
for any number of shots. I was not satisfied 
with a gun which wou!d function 99 per cent 
of the time, but desired a gun that would 
shoot until the working parts wore out or 
broke from repeated firing. 
With the automatic pistols out, 


good, 


the one 


| best gun must be one of the revolvers and 
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of standard American manufacture, for the 
author desired neither a freak nor a gun of 
foreign construction. Realizing that neither 
the very heavy holster gun nor the light 
pocket gun could ever be considered the all- 
around gun, these guns were eliminated after 
very short tests proved that they were not 
what was desired. The elimination of the 
single action Army model was difficult, as it 
was soon found that if this gun had not been 
quite so large and if it had weighed a little 
less it would have been the gun desired—but 
with all its desirable points it was too much 
gun. After this process of elimination the 
Colt Army Special, the Colt Police Positive 
Special, the Smith & Wesson Model 1902 and 
the Smith & Wesson Model 1905 were left. 
After much experimenting with different 
barrel lengths it was found that the four- 
inch barrel was too short for general use, 
and that the six-inch barrel was too long if 
the gun was to be carried at times in the 
pocket, so the five-inch barrel was left as the 
one best suited to the different uses. While 
the five-inch barrel may seem short for some 
of the uses to which a gun will be put, it 
must be remembered that a five-inch barrel 
gives about the same sighting plane as that 
of the Service Automatic, Model 1911, and 
that the Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers. 
Model 1917, have only a 5%-inch barrel, and 
these guns shoot a cartridge having a very 
heavy recoil. 

I will give a little detail regarding the 
revolvers above mentioned, and it might be 
well to state here that the price of all of 
them is so close that price discrimination 
will not be considered. The Colt Army 
Special comes first, and will measure all over 
with a 5-inch barrel, 10% inches. With this 


length barrel the gun will weigh about 34 


ounces. This gun may be had in either full 
blue or a full nickel finish, and as comes 
from the factory has rubber stocks. I find 
it desirable to have either plain or checked 
walnut stocks on a gun, and these the Colt 
factory can supply. The Colt Police Positive 
Special is the lightest gun of the group, 
weighing only 23 ounces with the 5-inch 
barrel. It is also the most compact, meas- 
uring over all 9% inches with the 5-inch 
barrel. This gun has the same rubber stocks 
which are on the Army Special Model. 
Stocks of wood should be used. The Smith 
& Wesson Model 1905 has different specifi- 
cations, depending upon what cartridge the 
gun is adapted to. When adapted to the .38 
Smith & Wesson Special cartridge, and with 
a 5-inch barrel, the gun will weigh 30 ounces 
and measure 10% inches over all. When 
adapted to the .32 Winchester cartridge the 
gun will weigh 31% ounces and measure 
9% inches over all. This gun has checked 
walnut stocks as it comes from the factory. 
and the manufacturers will supply plain wal- 
nut stocks if desired at the regular price. 
The Model 1902 is the same gun as the 
Model 1905, except that it has a round ir 
stead of a square butt. I believe that the 
square butt will fit the hand of most men 
better than the round butt, but that is a 
question which the shooter must determine 
for himself by trying both models. The 
Model 1902 is adapted to the .38 Smith & 
Wesson cartridge only, while the Model 1905 
can be had to take either the .38 Smith & 
Wesson or the .32 Winchester cartridge. 

The question of determining the best cart- 
ridge is quite a task, and much will have to 
be left to the users’ personal desires. The 
guns which I have mentioned can be ob 
tained for either the .38 Smith & Wesson 
Special cartridge or the .32 Winchester cart- 
ridge. This last cartridge is also called the 
32-20 cartridge. When the gun is made for 
the .38 Smith & Wesson Special cartridge 
it will handle the .38 Long Colt, .38 Short 
Colt, .38 Colt Special and the .38 Smith & 
Wesson Special in full, mid-range and gal- 
lery loads. The gun will not take the .38 
Smith & Wesson cartridge, as the chamber 
is not large enough in diameter for it. When 
the gun is chambered for the .32 Winchester 
cartridge it will handle the .32-20 cartridge 
in black or smokeless powder. The .32-20 
high velocity cartridges are manufactured 
for use in the rifle and are not intended for 
the revolver, and should not be used in it. 
As a reduced load the .32 Smith & Wesson 
cartridge can be used in a gun chambered 
for the .32-20 cartridge. The Colt Army 
Special can also be had chambéred for the 
.41 long and .41 short Colt cartridges, but 
these cartridges have little use in a revolver 
except at very short range, and I do not 
recommend their use. 

Before going any into a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the merits of the two cartridges, 
the .32-20 and the .38 Smith & Wesson 
Special, it might be best to give the bal- 
listics of them so that the reader may com- 
pare them as to theoretical power: 


Cartridge Bullet Shape M.-V. M.-E. Pene- 

Ft.-S. Ft.-lbs. tra 

tion 

7%-in 

Pine 

Boards 
.32-20 115 flat nose 954 232 5 
.88 Special 158 round nose 825 239 6 


From the above table it is seen that theo- 
retically the .38 Special has more power 
when shot from the same length barrel than 
the .32-20, but this does not mean that the 
.38 Special has the greater killing power, 
for the shape of the bullet must be taken 
into consideration before we can make any 
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true comparison. As noted in the above 
table, the .38 Special has a round nose, while 
that of the .32-20 is flat. It is this flat nose 
which gives shocking power, and the greater 
the shocking power the greater the killing 
power. This has been proved time and again 
with the rifles, and the same effect upon 
animal flesh is true when the bullet is shot 
from the revolver. The .38 Special with its 
round nose enters the flesh more easily and 
will give more penetration, thus gradually 
giving up its momentum, while the flat nose 
of the .32-20 bullet retards the bullet quickly 
and it does not have the same penetration, 
but it does have a shocking power that the 
38 Special does not have. Thus in actual 
killing power the .32-20 is ahead of the .38 
Special. As to the accuracy of the two cart- 
ridges the author can find little difference. 
The .38 Special has for a number of years 
been claimed the most accurate revolver 
cartridge, but experience shows that either 
will shoot a great deal more accurately than 
a six-shooter can be held. A revolver to be 
of much use to the traveler in the bush must 
handle a reduced load which is cheap, ac- 
curate, and which is easy to obtain in out- 
of-the-way places. The .32 Smith & Wesson 
cartridge seems to meet these requirements 
much better than the reduced loads for the 
.38 Special. Also a large per cent of the 
hunting rifles which are used today are bored 
to .30-caliber and will handle the .32 Smith 
& Wesson cartridge in a supplementary 
chamber. This means that one less cartridge 
will have to be carried, an item of considera- 
tion when one is going light. Another point 
in favor of the .32-20 is that the .32 Smith 
& Wesson cartridge can be obtained at 
nearly every little store or trading post in 
the out-of-the-way corners of the earth. 

To sum up, we find that we have a revolver 
with a 5-inch barrel of moderate weight 
which is accurate, powerful enough to stop 
any game which it will be used for, and 
with a velocity great enough to give it a 
decided advantage on running game. This, 
combined with a less powerful cartridge 


which may be used as a reduced load that GENUINE NAVAHO INDIAN RUGS | Keep-Em-Alive . ff 


is cheap, accurate and very easy to obtain ; 
any place the hunter happens to be, makes A better rug can not be Fish Stringer ( / 
the .32-20 cartridge in the before-mentioned bought at double the 4 
revolver as good a combination for the price. Useful as well 
as ornamental. Will last 


hunter and woodsman as it is possible to 
wala life time. Buy from 


obtain. 
me and save the profits 
#| of at least two middle 
i}men. I am located in 
the heart of the Navaho 
Reservation and buy di- 
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To these splendid 
shooting, qualities of & 
Parker Trap Guns is added 

that nicety of balance that 
comes from perfect weight distri- 
bution. The almost instantaneous 
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Single or double barrel. Ai your dealer’s o1 












made to your specifications. 







Trap Model Forends may be fitted to double 
barrel guns. 


Write for Parker Booklet 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 
MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 
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Pat. U. S. and Canada /} rf Thousands 
) fof fishermen 
£) throughout 
the country 
are now us- 
ing these 
amous chain 
stringers. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—As the hunting sea- 
son rolls around, our attention is again 











turned towards the game, and most of all, rect from the Indians. Get yours today from 
the kind of a gun we are going to use. Theenly tribe who weave theserags. eb sons your Dealer. If he is 
These saute to be greater demand for $5 to $35. Give size you want and write for prices, a LEE EY 
“a poor man’s gun” these days than ever T. E. SHILLINGBURG Piles 10 Conte 
before—perhaps because of the training of NOSLINI, VIA GANADO, ARIZONA WATKINS MFG. CO. HOWELL. MICH. 





many of our lads in the art of shooting. 
Perhaps the auto has brought the city chap 
in contact with the pleasures that are stored 
up in every remote section of the country 
where the wild life is constantly luring the 
sportsman, and also the chap who wants to 
get away from the humdrum of the metropo- 
lis, where he can get close to Nature and 
all that is pure and wholesome—that which 
still remains the same as the hand of the 
Creator left it. 

There are four very important things that 
a person must possess in order to become a 
successful sportsman, or even a successful 
business man. In fact, these qualities— 
energy, thought, brain and muscle, that gen- 
erate progress, headway, success and happi- 
ness—are found in every true hunter and 
sportsman. 
‘ I am getting off the main topic, which is 
a poor man’s gun.” First, let me explain 
what I mean by a poor man. They may be 
classified as woodsmen, lumberjacks, Indians, 
trappers, farmers and ranchers; also the chap | —___— — 
living either in the country or city who really Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 















[- ———= FI QGE-TO:NATURE 
| CAMP OUT IN. CLOSE-70. HOUSES 


Really your hunting, fishing or vacation outfit is NOT complete without one of these 
coliapsible, storm-proof canvas houses. Carried in a roll, light, strong, easily set 
up without tools. Ventilating shutters, screened against mosquitoes, delightfully 

= cool, open to the breeze or closed storm tight or just_partly closed, as you wish. 

Eleven sizes. An ideal house for all outdoor purposes, Very durable, will withstund 
heavy winds. You will be deli d with it. Write for prices and descr‘\ ‘1on. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 6¢0 FRONT ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


at 
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seme A Friend Who Tried My 


GRANGER 
ROD 


John Bell, Mount Carmel, Penna. le " 


Anglers who have handled the 7% 
Granger Rod declare it is the & 
finest made. I've madeand used 
many rods, but never havel £ 
handled one with such a & 
pleasing combination of #F 
action, balance and power 

as thenew Granger De £ 


for a Gran- 
ger Rod at 
the NewPrices 
(No War Tax) 


$18, $35 


Luxe and Premier 

models. ‘ an d $ 50 
“And back of this Iknowthey 

are built right. Each strip 

of the hard, steel-like for Fly Rods 
bamboo is heat-straight- 

ened, machined to @ $ ~ 
uniform accuracy of 22.50 and 30 
1-1000 of an inch, e . 
scientifically glued for Bait Casting Rods 
and thoroly sea- - ° 
al 18 oe State the kind of fishing 
dry air of for which you wish to use 
Denver the rod, and the length de- 
PR sired, and I'll send you the 
nae a finest and most satisfactory 
Our rod value you have ever seen, 
Sample or youcanship itright back and 
Propo- get your money, together with 
_—_ express charges going and coming. 


GOODWIN GRANGER, Pres. 

GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
1243 East Ninth Ave., Denver, Colorada 
Send for Illustrated Catalog tree 
























T have received the mounting—latest and have fixed it to my 
rifle which is a selected one. This latest mounting is at 
Jutely t y finest I have ever seen, heard of, or tried 
e t f lest hopes Its position upon the rifle 
e Windage is excellent. Sincerely, 
Grosvener L. Wotkyns, Capt. Inf 
Infantry School, Dept. of Experiment 
Camp Benning, Georgia 
TELESCOPE MOUNTING 
To put your imported ’scope on your American made rifle. 
TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS 
SPRINGFIELD-MAUSERS 


R. NOSKE, 35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


ES BOCES A AEE CE OT oT eg 
Fine wrapped or IS6 
























| leggins, all wool worsted, olive 

}} drab color, 41-2 in. wide, 140 in. 

} ong. Weigh about 11 oz. pr. Not the commer- 
} cial leggins, but new genuine U.S. Gov’t highest grade 
/ eggins, selling as high as $4.50. Our 80 Day Annivere 
| ary Sale price 69c pair, plus 10¢ for mailing. 


ATLANTIC STORES 
224 Koplin Bidg. 














/3 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
fishin’ satis- 
faction un- 

B t til you use 

OX! t:5 
Slipsintopock- 
et: holds reel, lines, bait, flies; 
will not rust; keeps tackle dry 
equipment. Ask your dealer 
first or send us $1.50 andwe’ll 
mail it postpaid. 


—— a 
A Real... ..:: 
T. ] ] know real 
the Standard 
Tackle Box. 
and convenient; durable; will 
pay for itself in saving your 
The Armstrong Mfg. Co., 
22 7th Ave., Huntington, W.Va. 











cannot afford the excellent luxuries that the 
monied sportsman has on his hunting trips 
into Alaska and the Far North. The city 
chap has only a week or two for his vaca- 
tion, therefore does not want to tie up a lot 
of money in a gun, for he seldom gets to 
use it. 

The country lad has much more use for 
his gun, but is required either to have two 
rifles or shoot ammunition that costs far too 
much. What he desires is a gun that he can 
operate at a minimum cost and get the best 
results possible. Consequently the “poor 
man’s gun” is a gun that does not cost a 
small fortune nor one that eats fodder at the 
rate of 10 cents per. 

Considering the qualities of a poor man’s 
gun, the rifle should contain these points: 
Accuracy, a muzzle velocity of 1,800 foot- 
seconds, simple operation, strong and dura- 
ble, a good penetration, terrific shocking 
power, the right amount of trajectory, one 
which will handle heavy and light loads ac- 
curately, handling bullets of different sizes 
and weights, a barrel that is free (as far as 
possible) from fouling, easy to clean and 
keep clean, first-class sights, safety lugs 
strong enough to hold the extra heavy loads, 
shooting cheap (in price) ammunition and 
giving results equal to high-priced guns. 
The gun must come up to a standard that 
will be efficient in its work of securing meat. 
It also must be a gun suitable for target 
practice—in fact, an all-around gun. A gun 
which can be used successfully on elk, deer, 
brown bear, wolves, wild turkey, grouse, 
hawks, squirrels, skunks, ’coons, diggers and 
pests that inhabit every farm; therefore it 
must be a gun that will handle several differ- 
ent loads and sizes of bullets. Its range will 
vary from 20 feet to 800 yards—sometimes 
farther. It must shoot ammunition that will 
do the work required, but at the same time 
does not cost a dime nor even half that. It 
must be a simple gun, one that is easy to 
take to pieces and clean. It must be made 
of a quality that will stand the hardships a 
gun of this sort is apt to receive. Perhaps 
there may be minor differences, but the great 
basic principle is—the rifle must get the 
game with a clean kill. 

The gun I have selected—in fact, the only 
gun I have ever used that will reach this 
standard for the poor man’s gun—is the gov- 
ernment Krag .30-40. These rifles and sim- 
ilar rifles can be bought for from $10 up. 
Now, remember, I am not saying that this 
is the best of all guns. There are many 
rifles put out by the factories that are far 
better guns than the Krag, but these do not 
come in the class of a poor man’s gun. 
Please remember that the gun we want is 
one which operates at a minimum cost, is 
efficient and a good game killer. With some 
remodeling, as equipping with a sporting 
model stock, Sheard gold front bead and a 
peep sight on the bolt, it will rank with the 
best of them for looks and ease to handle, 
only weighing about seven pounds. This 
rifle will handle many different loads, which 
can be easily loaded at home for about 2 
cents, or that can be bought for about 3. 
The type of bullets varies according to the 
game one wants to kill. A man has a choice 
of a 150-grain Spitzer, 170-grain Spitzer, 
172-grain Newton umbrella point, 180-grain, 
190-grain, 220-grain soft point or a 220-grain 
steel jacket. The powder loads vary from 
1,700 foot-seconds to 2,600 foot-seconds, or 
perhaps more. 

The care of this gun is simple, as there 
are only a few parts, and with a Marble ram- 
rod, a bottle of nitro-solvent, a tube of 
BS A paste, one is able to keep the barrel 
bright as any high-priced gun. This rifle 
has one of the best barrels manufactured, 
both in chambering and rifling, and will 
handle the lesser loads as accurately as the 
heavier ones. The penetration and shocking 
power, which are two most vital character- 


istics of a rifle for killing purposes, which 
are stored up in this cartridge, will be plenty 
for any game I have mentioned. Shall we 
some day see a sporting rifle containing thes: 
qualities? ZIPP. 
Ore. 


African Game Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Ralph H. White 
writes one of the most interesting descriptive 
articles on his African trip I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading. (See Nov. and Dec., 
1921, numbers of Outdoor Life.) 

Only last January (1921) I returned to the 
States after a six-months’ shoot in British 
East Africa, and I appreciate Mr. White's 
description of the country. 

I cannot help it—I must say something 
about guns—they have been my joy and my 
sorrow since boyhood. I have looked along 
the barrel of every kind from the first Stevens 
Favorite to two Marlin machine guns 
mounted on a Spad. and synchronized to 
sometimes miss the “prop.” I have my own 
ideas, and therefore I am a “crank.” My 
ideal big-game gun is not made. It would 
be a Remington automatic shooting the U.S. 
Government ’06 ammunition with 220-grain 
bullet. 

As I already had a new restocked Spring. 
field, and was advised by my friend who had 
hunted in Africa for twenty years that it 
was all right, I took it to Africa with its 
twin as my main battery. 

I had a quantity of 150-grain Spitzer bul- 
lets, so took them just to shoot camp meat 
with. Five hundred .220 soft-nose and 100 
hard were to be my game getters. When | 
got there I found that the 220s would not 
chamber, as the bullet stuck in the lands, 
and I could not extract an unfired cartridge, 
so I had to shoot 150-grain pointed metal 
case all the time. It is a good killer. I only 
lost three head of game that were hit, and 
killed over 500 animals. However, I would 
not recommend the 150-grain. 

All of this talk about using a .30-30 or 
29-3000 is just talk. Game can be killed 
with them, for I killed a 2,000-pound bear 
with a .22 high-power, but it would be 
equally appropriate to use a .45-90 on 
squirrel. 

What one needs in Africa is the most 
efficient weapon he can carry comfortably. 
The .30 Government ’06 with 220-grain am- 
munition is not a bit too large and plenty 
small enough. Back it up with a .450 or 
O77 H. & H. or other good double rifle and 
you are well armed. 

There is no doubt that game can be con 
sistently killed by smaller bore high-velocity 
arms, and further that the .405 Winchester 
is a better gun for lions alone, but the .30-’06 
can be used for all purposes and has the 
advantage of either a bolt or lever action 
model to choose from. 

I have tried out the new Savage .300 and 
am taking one to South America with me, 
and should I be lucky enough to shoot in 
Africa again I would not be surprised if it, 
with its .410 barrel, goes along. 

Spanish Honduras. Cat WATMAN. 


Bullet Results on Man 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest in different issue sof Outdoo 
Life the effect of revolver cartridges on 
human beings. I have come to the one con 
clusion that anything smaller than a .38 
caliber doesn’t amount to much. I am en 
closing a newspaper clipping which migh 
prove of some interest to you of a littl: 
shooting affair that happened in this tow: 
a few days ago, and you can judge for you: 
self the killing power of a .32. The gu 
used was an H. & R., but brand new. The 
woman in the case is still alive and will pu! 
thru all right. I am giving below a few 
shooting affairs as they have happened her« 
in the last few years. Of course, the gener: 
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run of guns were not Colt’s or S. & W.’s, or 
the story might read different: 

A certain lawyer was shot a few years ago 
vith an Iver-Johnson .38. He was shot twice 
thru the lungs, and is still living. His as- 
sailant hanged himself, having not much 
faith in his gun. A printer shot a barber 
with an H. & R. .32, once in head, twice 
thru body. Barber lived two days; shot self- 
defense. A barber shot a woman with a .32- 

iliber H. & R. thru arm and shoulder. 
Barber was shot by a hobo with a .32-caliber 
rim-fire Marlin thru lungs after the town 
marshal would not tackle job. Both are 
living. A saloon-keeper was shot in back 
of neck with a .32-caliber Iver-Johnson. He 
is still living. His assailant blew off his 
head with a shotgun. A girl was recently 
shot while walking on the street by an en- 
raged lover. Two shots took effect, one thru 
lungs, other thru heart. She died ten min- 
utes later. Gun used was a .32-caliber with 
i: 6-inch barrel (don’t know what make). A 
hobo held up a hotel-keeper, but was later 
shot with a Remington automatic shotgun in 
stomach. He lived three hours. He carried 
a real gun, but it had a weak mainspring 
which failed to explode the cartridges when 
he tried it. This gun was a .38-40 Bisley 
Colt, or this story might have been different. 
A traveling man committed suicide with a 
32 Colt automatic. He shot himself thru 
head and was dead instantly. I am not writ- 
ing this for publication, but just to show 
that a .32-caliber doesn’t deliver the goods 
like a larger caliber. 

Tell Chauncey Thomas that if he wants a 
few .22-15-45 loaded and a few reduced 
loads of same caliber I will express them to 
him to try out in that Winchester S.S. that 
recently came to him as an orphan. But 
forget those buckshot—too much squaw gun. 

Minn. R. W. MAnpbeEL. 





Two Interesting Groups 


It is not infrequent that a shooter who 
has an especially fine shooting arm sends in 
for publication a “group” or two to prove 
the capabilities of arm, ammunition and 
shooter—all tending to prove accuracy. 

Now we have a different story. 

Not long ago one of our large manufac- 
turers of pistols received from a ruffled in- 
dividual a caliber .22 automatic pistol that 
he claimed was not accurate. A factory test 
uncovered nothing amiss, and the arm was 
returned. Then came a target (vide illus- 
trations) to prove that the pistol was not 
a good shooter because the shots were scat- 
tered, not in one hole as they should have 


been with the arm screwed in a vise! 


Bie, 





No allowances were made for even minute 
iations in powder or the hundred and one 
ngs that always have precluded the per- 
tion of one regular hole containing any 
nber of shots! No siree—ten shots 
per cut) and twenty shots (lower cut) 
arly indicated to this gentleman’s mind 
t the pistol was a “scattergun”! 

How many of our good shots would treas- 


» an arm that grouved as this one did! | 


ertainly looks capable of “perfect” scores 
lging from the groups shot from a rigid 
pport. And most every experienced 
oter knows this is not the way to prove 
uracy. 

Verily, the pistol crank is insatiable! 








The Armistice of Spring 


‘‘There goes the North Pole 
Express, Bill—geese enough 
to stock the world. [ll bet 
they’re giving us the goose 
laugh.”’ 

‘Don’t let that worry you; in 
the fall we’ ll talk to them with 


Infallible 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
903 King Street 
Wilmingten 
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A lifeiime devoied with love and enthusiasm 
to the ari of taxidermy is evident in the 
masterly expressiveness of Jonas mountings 
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When Hot Days Come 


Then--you will enjoy the care- 
free comfort hidden in the cool, 
shaded spots of the open. Go 
prepared for restful relaxation-- 
equipped with “Gold Medal” 
Folding Furniture. 


“Gold Medal” is comfortable 
--and it’s built for outdoor 
use. Light in weight, compact 
when folded, con- 
venient to carry wherever you 
go. Time tested--thirty years of 
world wide use has proved its 
rugged durability. 


ASK for the Genuine ‘‘Gold 
Medal.’’ INSIST on it. Reli- 
able dealers have it or can 
get it for you. The name and 
trade mark is on every piece. 
Catalog on request. 


easy ‘and 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO 
1739 Packard Ave. RACINE, WISCONSIN 


F or 30 years makers of fine folding furniture. 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURMITURE 


ITHACA WINS 


Chas. Askins, 
First Lieut. 
U.S.A., noted 
writer and 
authority on 
guns and am- 
munition, demon- 
Strator and 
teacher of the 

use of guns for 
Uncle Sam during 
the war, says: “‘I 
have shot an Ithaca 
gun steadily for 11 
years-—-it grows 
tighter and sounder 
with age.” 


































Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 















Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 


The Angle of Departure 


Jesse M. Grigg 


The angle of departure may be had by 
empirical formula, the degree of accuracy in 
calculation being quite sufficient for prac- 
tical purposes. For the calculations the 
published data of the gun catalogs may be 
used, initial velocity, remaining velocity and 
height of trajectory being all that are re- 
quired. 

Referring to figure, V, will designate 
initial velocity, V the remaining velocity 
after the projectile’s flight over range X. 
T is the time of flight corresponding, H the 
height of trajectory, and O the angle of de- 
parture. 











Then 
(1) 8H 
tan 20 = ———_——_—_, where 
x & 1) 
4°\/ Vy 
B —__— 
*V/Vot*V/V 


If T is more convenient to use than H, 
(2) 
Ser" 
tan 20 = -——_—_—_—_-. 
X (B—1) 
Again, if X,, the distance to the summit 
of trajectory is accessible, which, however, 
is not always the case, 


| 


(3) 8H 
tan 20 =———_—-,, or 
4X,—X 
(4) 
Na 
tan 20 =———_—_. 
4X,—X 


Given X=500 yards=1,500 feet; 
V,=2,700; = 1668.57; and H= 
2.0356 feet. 

3s 7 3 7 
\/ Vo =*\/2700 = 30. 
may Vo Sef 1668.57 = 25.56. 
4 x 30 


b= == 2.16. 
30 + 25.56 
Using equation (1) 
1500 * (2.16 —1) 
8 X 2.0356 
tan 20= = .009346 





1500 X (2.16 — 1) 
29 = 32.124’, which divided by 2 
gives 
0 = 16.062’. 

This, very nearly, is the angle of depar- 
ture for the Springfield "06 at the above 
assumed range, differing only by an error 
of .3 of one per cent. Calculating for the 
1,500-yard range, same cartridge, the result- 
ing error is approximately one per cent; for 
the .30-40 at 1,000 yards about the same; 
and the same with the .30-30 at 8,000 yards. 
Equation (4) gives perhaps the best re- 
sults; but for any of them the result should 
fall within the possibilities of ammunition 
and marksmanship. 


Summit of Trajectory 
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Relining Rifle Barrels 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read ads in 
your paper quoting for this work, and the 
remarks of people who have had their rifles 
repaired in this way, such as V. A. Lyman 
(p. 278, October issue) and others who have 
written both for and against it, it occurs to 
me that if it is a success, then there is no 
reason why it should not be also applied to 
such medium calibers as the "92 Winchester 
series. To obtain definite information I have 
been corresponding, with this result: 


Reply from W. R. A. Co.: “Relative to re- 
pairs to .22 rifle barrels, we do not employ the 
method of repairing outlined at our factory. We 
would not want to pass on the merits of this 
method of repairing barrels without first seeing 
one repaired in this way, and having an oppor- 
tunity to test it, but it would hardly seem pos- 
sible that the results would be as satisfactory as 
a new barrel.’ 

Reply from a United States gunsmith who ad- 
vertised relining: “Since writing you before we 
have found that it is even impracticable to reline 
the .22 barrels, as the tubing can never be made 
tight, and tho we have examined barrels relined 
by the few men in the United States who do 
this work, we find that none of their linings are 
really tight. Of course, as the power of the 
shell is increased, the more likely it would be 
for the tubing to come loose. Our reasons for 
considering it impracticable were mainly that 
there is not enough demand to reline the .25- 
caliber to pay us to make tools; tho we receive 
guns from all over the United States and other 
at we do not have much call for this 
siz .. _ Furthermore, while you mention 
nickel steel lining, it is absolutely impossible to 
buy in any market of which we know a nickel 
steel tubing for this purpose, and even if we 
could, it is rather difficult to work, and we be- 
lieve ie not work satisfactorily with so small 
a wall.” 


And since receiving this last letter I also 
note that Mr. Peterson of Denver has adver- 
tised “no relining,” tho C. G. Williams, on 
page 255 of April (1921) issue, has nothing 
to say against the system. However, the 


reasons for impractability given in the gun- 


! 


smith’s letter do not seem very satisfactory, 
for surely were the barrels bored out say 
.00l-inch smaller than the tube, a tight fit 
could easily be secured by heat expansion 
of the barrel, then forcing the cold tube into 
it, so that when the barrel cooled it would 
firmly shrink onto the tube. Subsequent 
firing would, of course, heat both tube and 
barrel together, but even with a nickel-steel 
lining in an ordinary steel barrel the slight 
difference in expansion of the two steels 
would not loosen the fit. The point regard- 
ing the liner working unsatisfactorily “in 
any caliber larger than .22 on account of 
the smallness of the wall” seems to be rather 
untenable. Rifle manufacturers ‘see fit to 
issue ordinary soft steel barrels for these 
92 calibers, and surely if such a barrel is 
relined with a nickel-steel liner its strength 
is increased by the extra efficiency of the 
nickel-steel over and above that of the soft 
steel it replaces. 


I also wrote Webley & Scott, 
land, who replied: 


“Our catalog reference to a barrel tube depart 
ment was intended to apply only to the manu 
facture of tubes for shotguns and rifles, and not 
to tubes for the relining of rifle barrels, as this 
is a branch of the trade which we have not yet 
taken up. We have not ourselves had any ex 
perience with barrels relined in the manner you 
describe, and cannot, therefore, give any opinion 
as to the merits of such renewals.” 

All this does not sound very hopeful for 
the relining system, and the purpose of this 
letter is to evoke some definite technical in 
formation from those readers who may have 
it at their disposal, and perhaps even to start 
something with some of the large factories 
who might find that a little experimenting 
which might result very advantageously, for 
the possibility of treating ’92 barrels in this 
way would mean big business. For us 
shooters also it would mean the equivalen' 
of a nickel-steel barrel for a quarter of the 
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cost, for not only would it cost less on ac- 
ount of using a smaller amount of nickel- 


steel, but also there would be no outside 
sight-fitting work to be done, and no deli- 
cate fitting of the barrel to the receiver, 
which, in the ordinary nickel-steel barrel, 
runs up the cost of manufacturing so high 
ind necessitates the whole gun being sent 
to the factory. R. H. Taytor. 
Australia. 


The .22-15-45 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read many 
irticles in recent issues of Outdoor Life 
about an all-around rifle to shoot some shell 
with velocity enough to kill a woodchuck or 
fox in his tracks, and still small enough to 
shoot squirrel and like game. I have a cart- 
ridge in mind that has been on the market 
for a good many years, but at present there 
is no rifle made for it. Why this cartridge 
vas never more popular I don’t know. It 
may have been the price compared with the 
cheaper rim fires, or because only one rifle 
was ever made to handle it—the good old 
Winchester S.S. now discontinued, the same 
is other good guns. The cartridge I have 
reference to is the .22-15-45. With its 1,541 
foot-seconds velocity as given by the loading 
companies it sure delivers the knock-down 
punch compared with the rim-fires of like 
caliber. I have used this shell for years in 
an old S.S. Winchester, and have never 
found a better combination for fox and 
woodchuck. For small game such as squir- 
rel I reduce my loads to 7 grains FF FG pow- 
der and get about the same results as the 
.22 W. R. F. gives with just as much accur- 
icy. I recently tried a few hand-loaded 
shells with 13 grains of FFG powder and a 
like number of .22 N.R.A. long rifle in a 
Peerless grade Remington, both rifles 
equipped with factory barrels and peep 
sights, and could not find one instance where 
the long rifle was any more accurate than 
the center-fire. 

Shooting at 100 yards I raise my peep 
sight on .22 center-fire one notch to 3% for 
22 long rifle, which makes quite a difference 
in game shooting. What I think we really 
need more than some new shells is more 
rifles to handle some of the shells we already 
have. I am sure if the Winchester people 
would build their model 1892 repeating rifle 
in proportion—say about six pounds in 
weight—to handle the .22 center-fire, the .22 
Stevens and the .22 long rifle and numerous 
ther good shells, there would be quite a de- 
mand for it. R. W. M. 


Minnesota. 








A Gun-Toting License 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have heard with a 
ood deal of concern about the reformers’ 
forts to suppress revolvers, but no one 
‘ems to have suggested a remedy. I think 
il the outdoor magazines in the country 
hould take up the matter of carrying and 
wning arms for amysement and self-defense 
nd get it settled. The remedy is obvious 
nd simple: Regulate it by law; compel 
very man who purchases a revolver or pis- 
| to take out either a state or a federal 
ense. Let this license give him the right 
) own and carry, openly, a weapon, subject 
» the by-laws of incorporated towns and 
ime reserves. 

If we don’t look out we shall not only 
ive a Sullivan law thruout the West, but 
e shall also soon be compelled to “goose- 
ep” in compliance with the wishes of every 
rack-brained theorist in the country. 

A license would solve the question and 
id to the revenues and give the police a 
‘cord of all weapons in their district. How 
es the idea strike you? 

Calif. Dick HaAtwipay. 
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Note the Heddon 2-piece construc- 
tion—short butt with long tip. Won- 
derful balance, greatest casting force 
and accuracy, more resiliency, less 
chance of breaking. 4%, 5, 5% feet 
long, $6.00 to $30.00. 





The Lifetime Companion 
Alevel winding reel, guar- 
anteed foralifetime. Hand 
made of watch nickel, with 
silent spiral gears of the 
finest hard-drawn_phos- 


phor bronze. Pinion, 
steady bar, pz awl and re- 
versing screw of spe- 
cial, wear-defying 
steel. The last word 
in level winding 
-_— 
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It’s Almost Time 


It won’t be long now until you'll be 
getting out the old tackle and as you 
look it over you’ll find the need for 
new equipment. Be sure to get the 
kind that has always been the choice 
of fishermen who demand the finest 
quality at a reasonable price. 


Ever since Jim Heddon whittled out 
the first wooden plug, now famous the 
world over as the Dowagiac Wooden 
Minnow, the name Heddon has stood 
for the highest quality in bait-casting 
tackle. Our rods, reels and baits offer 
the utmost value because we know 
that fishing trips are all too short 
without the added vexation of tackle 
that fails at crucial moments. 





reels. 





Heddon Made 
— Well Made 





If your new tackle is Heddon made, 
it’s well made and you will be well 
satisfied with it. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagaic, Mich. 
Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Exclusive Canadian Agents 


HEDDON 


Be sure you get it. 





RODS: REELS 


‘PLAN YOUR OUTING NOW 


) FOR NEXT SUMMER 
& Brooks 7A Tents 
, PAT. APPLIED FOR TRADE MARK 


Provide Every Comfort and Convenience 
FOR AUTO TOURING 


BAITS 













Tho tont with Water- Proof 
the Mildew-Proof | 
P oofs Insect-Proof 
Fool~Proof - 





Ample floor space and headroom. No 
Guys. Light weight. 3 sizes. Packs 
compact in carrying sack. 
Write for prices and FREE BOOK of Road 
Maps and Complete Camp Equipment. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


BROOK TENT AND 


AWNING CO. 









Established 1902 
DENVER, COLO. 





1655 ARAPAHOE ST. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL'’S, 

write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 





Read This 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, DUC 
Size 10, 60c; Size 8, 65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 80c; Size 10, 90c; Size 
8, $1.00 per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


for camp, Summer cottage 
or country home. Do not 
be without this great com- 
»fort and convenience. 
Portable, easily installed, 
self cranking, uses gaso- 
: od or kerosene. Capac- 

, generating set, 750 
wb or 30 twenty-five- 
,watt lamps; battery — 60 


Fampere hours or 10 twenty- 
7 five-watt lamps for 8 hours. 


$ 00 for eeick 

1 852° sales. 
Write for circular 74097 to 

W. R. BONHAM. 2819 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


















Trade-mark Registered 


F. & R.’s 
SELF RISING PASTRY FLOUR 


Unsurpassed for cakes, pies, biscuits and muffins 
Manufactured by 
THE FARWELL & RHINES CO. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
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Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 
mail. Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 
necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 








I note in the January issue of your valuable 
magazine, on page 41, where you answer the 
question of Blossom Garretson in regard to 
gravity and the drift of a rifle bullet. I have 
been using and firing all kinds of rifles, from the 
old muzzle-loader up to the most modern high 
power of today, and must say that you are 
wrong in some of your statements. Now, to 
begin with, the gravity question you have per- 
fectly correct, but when it comes to what you 
refer to as a “flip” and “‘drift,’”’ there is no such 
a thing as that. It does not make the least bit 
of difference whether the rifling or twist is to 
the left or right, the bullet will go in a perfectly 
straight line to the bull’s-eye, provided the sight 
is set correctly. Of course, the bullet travels 
in a trajectory on account of gravity. You say 
in your article that rifles made in the United 
States have a drift at first to the left, but later 
on, in flight, the bullet crosses the line of sight, 
and after that the drift is to the left. Now, 
there is certainly a misprint or mistake some- 
where. Then again you say in shooting at long 
range correction must be made for the curvature 
of the earth, and also for the movement of the 
earth. Now, there you are all wrong again in 
the manner you explain it. You say if a target 
is set up facing south, parallel with the axis of 
the earth, the bullet would strike to the left of 
the target because the movement of the earth 
was to the right. Here is where you are wrong 
again. If you fire south the bullet will strike 
to right of the target, because the earth revolves 
from the west to the east, and not from the east 
to west as you have it. And again, if the bullet 
is fired west it will fall short, you say; but it 
will not, because the earth revolves towards 
you, and you are bound to strike high. And in 
shooting east you say the shot will strike high, 
but you are wrong there; the earth moves with 
the flight of the bullet, and consequently the 
shot will strike low, as the distance is increased. 
Read your article over carefully and you will 
see. I hope it was the typesetter’s fault and 
mistake. I read every number of your maga- 
zine carefully and note every comment made on 
the rifle. I am 57 years old, and have done a 
great deal of long-range rifle shooting; in fact, 
at all distances from indoor up to 2,000 yards, 
and have studied all the peculiarities of a rifle 
pretty close.—Ernest J. Beseler, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Answer.—In all of your corrections except 
one you are wrong. We will acknowledge that 
we got the movements of the earth backward, 
and do not know how we came to do that except 
that we sit facing to the north when writing, 
and also generally shoot toward the north at our 
range, and are accustomed to thinking in that 
relation. However, in that part you are right. 
If you will take up the study of ballistics in the 
fullest sense you will find that you do have to 
figure and allow for the curvature of the earth, 
but we do not allow for the curvature of the 
earth in shooting the shoulder rifle at, say, 
1,000 yards. In your statements concerning flip 
and drift, you are not correct, for such things 
do exist, and sometimes we find it out to our 
sorrow. You would not find it out, for you do 
no testing, and the allowances were made for 
these deviations when your rifle was first made. 
Take your Springfield, or if you have none, bor- 
row one, hes please tell us why the two sides 
of the Seal are not cut perpendicularly instead 
of inclining to the left? Why is ome side thin 
at the top and the other side wide, instead of 
both being of the same width as at the bottom, 
except to allow for these two conditions which 
you say do not exist. You say that “it does 
not make the least bit of difference whether the 
rifling or twist is to the left or to the right, the 
bullet will go in a perfect straight line to the 
bull’s-eye, provided the sight is set correct.’ 
Let us ask a question. Did you ever shoot a 
target rifle in a hard wind? Did your bullet go 
straight to the target because your sights were 
set right? Go out on a range on a windy day 
and shoot, say, 1,000 yards. Set your sights so 
that you are making bulls. Now set up two 
sets of cross sticks and move them so that the 
sights bear directly on the bull, at the center, 
bottom of the bull. Take out your bolt, being 
careful not to move the rifle. Now look thru 
the center of the bore. Is the bore in line with 
the target? This may be far-fetched, but none 
the less true. Out in your country you should 
be able to see the 36-inch bull at 2,000 yards, 
so go back to that distance. Now set your rifle 
on two sets of cross sticks, but first make two 
disks of lead with small holes in the center like 
the apertures in a peep sight, and place one in 
the breech and the other on the muzzle; you can 
use a fired shell for one by knocking out the 
primer. Now set up your rifle on the cross 


sticks and sight is with the leaf up and slides 
set at 2,000 yards, noking no allowance for 
windage. Now look thru the barrel peeps, and 
if we are not very much mistaken you will not 
be able to see the target at all, for the uncor- 
rected drift at 2,000 yards is 78.6 inches. The 
corrected drift—that is, corrected by the slide on 
the rear sight—is 69.9 inches, or a total drift of 
148.5 inches. You can try it in another way. 
Sight the barrel on the target and see where the 
sights are alligned for. In that answer we used 
the Springfield entirely as an example, and have 
done the same in this case. We will grant that 
the bullet hits the target when the sights are set 
right, but the purpose of a is. to correct 
those deviations such as drift and flip. Flip is 
nothing more nor less than the effect of the vi- 
brations of the barrel set up by the burning of 
the powder and the travel of the bullet up the 
barrel. Take the Springfield again. It is pos- 
sible to change the durations or nodes of these 
vibrations by loading the shell light or heavy. 
Load your shell to give a velocity just short of 
3,000 foot-seconds (we believe that the figures 
are 2,390 foot-seconds; again load some shells 
to give 2,180 foot- seconds velocity. In the first 
case the bullet should leave the barrel when it is 
at its lowest point of its cycle of vibrations, 
and the rifle will shoot lower than computations 
would indicate. In the second case the bullet 
should leave the barrel when at its highest point 
in its cycle of vibrations, and the rifle will shoot 
high, and as between these two loads only, the 
lower velocity load will actually shoot 9 feet 
higher at 1,000 yards than the high velocity load. 

So much for flip. It is possible to so load _ 
shells that the bullet in a high density load will 
leave the barrel at the same point in the cycle 
of vibrations as the bullet from the low density 
load, and in that case the high density load will 

shoot the higher, as it should. Again for drift: 

Get a Mauser with the leaf rear sight only. Go 
out to the range, take the 1,000-yard target 
frame and paste a bull on it at one end. Then 
set the target up on end and place another target 
along side so that it will catch any bullets that 
miss the first target at the right. ow aim at 
the bull at the top, and if your bullets do not 
strike on the second target placed at the right, 

then we miss our guess. Your sights in this case 
are corrected for 200 or 300 yards only, and the 
drift will cause the bullets to strike off to the 
right, and the only way you can correct this is 
to aim off to one corner of the target. We have 
asked you to place the bull up high to allow for 
the trajectory of the bullet or the drop of the 
bullet at 1,000 yards and still have the bullet 
strike on the target.—Editor. 


About a year ago I saw in Outdoor Life an 
article by Major Whelen on the cleaning of 
high-powered rifles, where he recommends the 
use of warm water and ammonia solution. Now, 
what is this ammonia solution composed of or 
how is it made? What cleaning method do you 
recommend? Can you shoot a .25 rim-fire cart- 
ridge in a .25-35 rifle with a supplemental cham- 
ber? Is there a reloading tool made for the 
.25-35 cartridge, and where can they be pur- 
chased, and what price?—W. A. Whaley, Glen- 
dale, Ore. 

Answer.—The ammonia solution mentioned |! 
Major Whelen is: Ammonia carbonate, 200 
grs.; ammonia hydrate, 6 ozs.; ammonia per- 
sulphate, 1 oz.; distilled water, 4 ozs. You can 
get this solution = up by the local druggist 
When our rifles have any metallic fouling 
use the above solution by putting a short pi 
of rubber tube on the muzzle of the rifle < 
stop up the breech with a rubber plug, then 
full of the solution and let stand for one hour, 
then rinse out thoroly with hot water, and 
the fouling is still there, scrub with patches we 
with the solution or repeat as above, rinse ou 
with hot water, wipe dry and oil. It is doubt‘ul 
if you can use a .25 rim-fire cartridge in 
.25-35, but you can use the .25 Stevens center 
fire or the .25 Colt automatic cartridge with | 
adapter. The Modern-Bond Co., 815 West 
St., Wilmington, Del., makes a reloading 
for the .25-35, and the Yankee Specialty ‘ 
Erie, Pa., also makes a reloading tool for 
cartridge. The last tool is a straight line too 
something like the old Newton reloading too — 
Editor. 
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I would like your personal advice on the ! 
lowing: 1—Will a 12-gauge shotgun weig! g 
7 pounds be heavy enough to handle shells loa 
with 26 ers. eee and 1% oz. shot? This 's 
the only load I will use. 2—I am getting a |” 
gauge, weight 6% pounds, and wish to use ~- 
grs. powder and 1 oz. shot. What length show ¢ 
the shell chamber be for thi sload? 3—Why °s 















e 12 and 20-gauge more popular than the 16? 
4—Will the 16-gauge give as even a pattern as 
the 12, and will it kill as far? S—Does the 

pered choke in Ithaca guns have any advantage 

pattern and penetration over other styles of 
1oke? 6—I want the best I can buy. Is there 

y other make better than the Ithaca? 7—Is 

e new .300 Savage as accurate as the .250- 
v00, and what is the twist of the rifling? S— 

Vill Smith & Wesson revolvers handle the metal 
icket bullets? Q9—Do you think firearm prices 
will drop before next season? 10—Is the .32-40 

avy enough for deer and bear, and why is this 
rifle not so popular as the .380-30? Compare 
them for accuracy.—T. R. Conrad, Dilltown, Pa. 

Answer.—A gun weighing 7 pounds is suf- 
ficiently heavy to use 26 grs. of dense powder 
and 1% oz. of shot, for this is not a heavy load. 
The recoil will be somewhat heavy, but not ex- 
cessive. We would advise you to have your 16- 
gauge chambered for the 3-inch shell. The 20- 
gauge will handle practically the same charge 
as a 16-gauge, and is generally a harder shooting 
gun. The 16-gauge will give fully as even a 
pattern as the 12-gauge, but it will be thinner 
because of the smaller charge of shot. There 
seems to be something in the claim that Ithaca 
guns shoot harder than guns with other types 
of choke, for we have one that will outshoot 
any other gun we ever saw, and we quite often 
hear that report of Ithaca. There is no gun 
made that is any better than the Ithaca. They 
may be just as good, but they are no better. 
The .800 Savage rifle is fully as accurate as the 
250-3000; in fact, we believe that it has slightly 
greater accuracy. There are only two Smith & 
Wesson revolvers in which we would shoot metal 
jacketed bullets, these being the .32-20 and the 
Model ’17 using the .45 rimmed automatic cart- 
ridge. Firearms took a drop in price last year, 
and we have just received a notice of a substan- 
tial drop in prices by the Ithaca Gun Co. and 
the Colt Patent Firearms Co., and we believe 
that other firms will follow what seems to be 
he lead of these two firms. The .32-40 is a 





ifficiently powerful rifle for deer and bear, but 
the .80-30 is a still more powerful cartridge, so 
a more popular one. The rifling of the 
Savage has a lead of one turn in 10 inches.— 
Editor. 


[ have seen several inquiries and answers in 
your department of Outdoor Life in regard to 
this new .800-caliber gun that is being put on 
the market by the Savage people. I want your 
opinion of this gun—a real frank opinion. Do 
you think that this gun is going to be powerful 
enough to knock down and keep down our big- 
gest game such as the bears of Northern British 
Columbia and Alaska, and also the moose? Do 
you know that this particular ammunition is 
going to be put on the market by the reliable 
ammunition companies so that it may be ob- 
tainable when wanted?—H. S. Dumbolton, Hood 
River, Ore. 

Answer.—If we can get away this next fall we 
expect to go up to Southern Alaska for a bear 
hunt, and we think so much of the New Savage 
300 that we are going to carry it with us. The 
Savage Arms Corporation are putting this cart- 
ridge out, and have this section of the country 
well stocked; also the Western Cartridge Co. 

ll have it out shortly. It just happens that 
these two firms are as reliable as any on earth. 
Can we give any better statement of what we 
think about the .300 Savage than the above? 
We believe that the .300 Savage is plenty power- 
ful for any game to be found on the American 
continent, and tho we have only had a chance 
to try it on cattle, we are confident that it will 
prove to be all that a big game hunter will want 
for the largest game to be found any place on 
the American continent.—Editor. 


What make, caliber, velocity, what about ob- 
1ining ammunition, etc.? Is a foreign bolt- 
ion military rifle, picture of ccoown ERFURT 
X 88 on left side; B. 6. 
Ch. 4. 94. at end of barrel. Barrel around 22 
nches. Will be very glad to learn something 


t 
a 
1893 on breech; 


of this rifle. It is in perfect shape and shoots a 
. tle-neck shell.—Ralph W. Jones, Morris, 
a 


\nswer.—Your rifle is the 8 mm. German army 
fauser carbine, and you can use either the old 
e of 8 mm. cartridge with the round nose, 
point of full jacketed bullet or the 7.9 mm. 
tridge with the 154-grain pointed bullet. The 
t named cartridges are made by all of the 
nunition companies, while the latter are made 
the Remington Arms Company, and if any 
other firm is manufacturing them we do not 
know of it. Your local dealer could get in a 
supply of cartridges for you.—Editor. 
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wish to ask you to give me full instructions 
as to how to thoroly clean a .45 Colt automatic 
and a high-powered rifle. I am a new one at 
t game, and the proposition of removing 
smokeless powder residue and metal fouling 

n the above-mentioned arms has bothered me 
not a little. Also tell me if there is a cartridge 
made for these arms that does not foul, and who 
m-kes it-—Edward C. Parker, Memphis, Tenn. 

\nswer.—If you will clean your rifle immedi- 
ately after using it, with any of the standard 


solvent preparations on the market, it will | 
be difficult to remove the metal fouling, but | 


co not let it stand for any length of time or you 
’ get rust pits. It 
geese to keep a rifle or revolver barrel in good 
Sh.pe.—Editor. 
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| The “Red Seal” 


Auto Bed 
Is a Double Bed 


Stronger, better looking, more comfortable and 
serviceable, and will last twice as long as any 
other bed on the market. 


Is made of light, but rigid, steel; furnished with 
high grade, flexible and non-sagging spring mat- 
tress; simple and quick to erect; easy portability. 
Open size is 17 inches high, 6 feet 4 inches long, 
and 47 inches wide; weighs only 46 pounds. Rolls 
to small bundle 5 inches in diameter by 47 inches. 
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6 The Schaefer Tent 
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is and Awning Co. |; 
Bi 1421 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado BS 
) Send for Catalog No. 104 and reduced net price list. ve 
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TRAILER TOURING 


THE GREATEST OUTDOOR FROLIC 
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Above shows how outfit 
folds flat into trailer. No 
side-sway, not top heavy. 


With a Union 
Trailer Camp 
your whole fam- 
ily can have all 








the comforts of 
home on any automobile trip. It is attached in an instant; can not 
injure your car or retard speed; has spring beds, refrigerator, elec- 
tric lights, and cooking conveniences. One season’s savings in hotel 
bills easily pay for it. Best of all—it is sport supreme. 

It is the one trailer built with automobile units and quality— 
therefore ideal for cross country tours, and years of hard service. 
Hundreds are in use. 


The new models have wonderful improvements—can be set up complete in 
less than a minute, all folds flat into trailer, allows better ventilation with pro- 
tection from insects. The outfits are better than ever—the prices are reduced. 
Write today for literature. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 
318 Charles Street BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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NEW LEFEVER NITRO- 
SPECIAL ony $29.00 


Well finished, considering 
the price. Built to shoot 
tight and stand as 
much use as the 

most expensive 
gun. Mostdur- 
able lock ever 
putina gun 
—first lock 
fired over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 
gun proof- 
tested withan ¥ 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You can be sure if you will use 
this greatest boon to modern rifle- 
men and shotgun users :— 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this. 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 

You know your gun is clean—if 
you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Sireet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 

























































Protected Ivory Bead, Spark Point Gold Bead, 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 

Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing b'ur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 
and braced construction. 

These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT a 










EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.76 


Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable re- 
versibledise with FOUR sighting notches. White Diamond onone side 
giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 


Driver point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 


adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 


can be turned up 
and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
“O"’ of over 100 
other models of 
King Sights and 
Flat-Top, Folded, ‘‘Modern Sights for 

Price $1.50 ModernArms, free, 


D. W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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IN THE FUR FPIELD 


A.R. HARDING - 











Fur Raising--Where and How 


ITH the exception of “Where is the 

Best Trapping Grounds?” no question 
is asked me oftener than something about 
fur raising. Perhaps more inquire about the 
raising of silver and black foxes than any 
other of the fur bearers, yet a good many 
ask about skunk, mink, coon, beaver and 
even muskrat. The interest in fur raising 
is widespread—in fact, all over America— 
as the following taken at random from the 
many received proves: 

William Leach of Idaho wishes to know if 
Northern Arkansas is suitable for fur raising. 

An Illinois reader wishes to know where 
black and silver foxes are most plentiful, 
and what states do I recommend for raising 
them. 

W. F. Spiker of Indiana asks how many 
muskrat might be raised yearly in a lake 
covering 160 acres, if all covered with weeds 
and water plants. He also wishes to know if 
the feeding of corn or other food would in- 
crease the number that could be raised? 

An Idaho trapper inquires as follows: 
“Do you think fox raising in the Rocky 
Mountains would pay if carried on as a 
business? Would black and silver foxes 
thrive there? How large a pen and size 
house would be needed for each pair of 
foxes? Are they hard to raise? What is 
best to feed them? About what price are 
a mated pair of these different foxes worth?” 

The Idaho trapper asks the most questions, 
so his queries are first answered: Fox rais- 
ing is surely being successfully followed, not 
only in much of Eastern Canada and Alaska, 
but in the New England states, New York, 
Michigan, Minnesota and to some extent in 
other states. The value of cross, silver and 
black foxes now being raised in Canada is 
several million dollars, and in the United 
States perhaps more than a million dollars. 
According to the U. S. Government report, 
much of Canada, the New England States, 
those touched by the Allegheny Mountains, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and the Rocky Mountain states from Colo- 
rado and Utah north, are ideal localities. 
A very good size pen is 25x50 feet for each 
breeding pair, but, of course, size and shape 
of pen is really not material so long as they 
have room to exercise—usually the pens are 
much longer than wide. Houses are also of 
different kinds, shapes and sizes. Some use 
barrels and dry ~oods boxes, but at the 
present time, by up-to-date ranchers, are not 
much used. The average size house is about 
four feet high and same in other dimensions. 
Foxes are not hard to raise, as they will eat 
about anything that a dog does. In the wild 
state they live largely on flesh, but when 
being raised it is perhaps best to feed them 
more table scraps and less meat in pro- 
portion. 

The last question asked by the Idaho trap- 
per probably is the hardest to answer cor- 
rectly. A pair of cross fox might be bought 
for $100, where a pair of good silvers would 
cost $1,500 to $2,000, or even more, while 
poor grade silvers could be bought for a few 
hundred. 

While on the subject of foxes it may not 
be amiss to add that they generally breed 
when a year old, but the first litter is apt to 


be small—perhaps two, three or four. A 
female more than one year old is apt to pro- 
duce from four to nine—usually four, five or 
six. In the wild state a male fox mates with 
only one female, but raisers are able to mate 
with two, yet many only mate with one. A 
good many begin raising with red foxes or 
the cheaper grade of cross, as their habits 
are the same. In this way they get experi- 
ence without investing heavily. After a year 
or two with the cheaper foxes they take on 
better grades. 

Not only is fox raising becoming quite a 
business in the United States, but the rais- 
ing of mink, coon, skunk and other fur- 
bearers is being carried on by far more peo- 
ple than is generally known. 

At first thought the average person would 
be inclined to answer no to Mr. Leach, also 
of Idaho, who wishes to know if Northern 
Arkansas is suitable for fur raising? While 
Northern Arkansas is in latitude 36%, and 
the thick pelts and better furred pelts as a 
rule are north of about 39 degrees, the cost 
to produce might be so much less in Arkan- 
sas that the difference would be largely off- 
set. I am assuming that the inquirer wishes 
to raise animals found in Arkansas—mink, 
coon, skunk, opossum—not cross or silver 
foxes. 

The value of a mink raised in Arkansas, 
based on present market price, would be, 
say $7.50, and a coon $4.00. The same pelts 
if raised 300 miles north might be worth 20 
per cent more. This would mean $1.50 for 
each mink and 80 cents on a coon. Might 
not the raising expenses in Arkansas be that 
much less? If so, then there might be just 
as much profit there as a little to the north. 

Next we will briefly answer the Illinois 
reader who wishes to know where black and 
silver foxes are most plentiful, and what 
states do I recommend for their raising. 
There are not now many black and silver 
foxes anywhere—that is, the wild ones—but 
perhaps the wilder portions of Canada am 
Alaska contain most. All of the New Enz- 
land states as well as the Rocky Mountain 
states south to and including Colorado are 
splendid ones in which to raise foxes. Mi 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan also idea! 
while most of New York, Pennsylvani:, 
Northeastern Ohio and parts of West Vi 
ginia are good. 

The questions that Mr. Spiker asks are 
considerable interest to those located 
states where there are many lakes and sm 
ponds. His question was: How many mu 
rat might be raised yearly in a lake coveri 
160 acres, if all covered with weeds a 
water plants? 

A muskrat raiser in New Jersey takes ea 
year from fifty acres of marsh 2,500 musk: 
and still enough to restock each year le ' 
Figuring on same vasis, 160 acres would p 
duce 8,000 pelts, and at present value 
that section muskrat pelts would be $14.0! 
which is far more than the land is wor 
The above estimate was at $1.75 average | 
muskrat pelts, which is probably more th 
the article will continue to sell for. Aga 
fifty muskrats to the acre is a big avera ° 
unless well supplied with natural food. 

The average lake where the food, fla 
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et. is mostly around the edges will prob- 
abv only supply food for five or ten muskrat 
per acre, yet a little feeding in the fall and 
eat'y winter months would add greatly to 
the number that can be raised on any lake. 
If 100 hogs can get a living in a field or 
woods, without any feeding, it is evident by 
feeling many more could be taken care of. 
Same will apply to muskrat, only muskrat 
pelis at $1 to $2 is surely more profitable to 
feed (say corn) than to hogs, which sell for 
5 cents a pound (more or less). 

urs in comparison with most farm prod- 
ucts are high, and while prices are apt to 
recede from present levels, yet they are apt 
to continue high in comparison with wool, 
hides, cattle, sheep and grain . The govern- 
ment has issued bulletins on “Fur Farming 
as a Sideline,” and others, and a book or 
two has been published on the subject. 
Many who a few years ago were skeptical 
on the subject are now numbered among 
the fur raisers. A. R. Harpine. 





A Rare Mountain Animal 


\ rare animal is the one shown in this 
photograph. It resembles a rabbit, and in 
size takes the measure of a guinea pig, but 
does not belong to either family. Coney is 
the name by which it is identified, having a 
Chinese origin. North America and Asia 
are the exclusive habitats of this curious 
mammal, the specimen seen in the illustra- 
tion living in the National Forest of Colo- 
rado. The coney is extremely shy, and its 
likeness on the camera lens was obtained by 














an official of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice only after exercising extreme caution 
whe the animal was taking a sun bath. 
Str:ngely enough, the species subsist by 
for:ging on vegetation, scantily found, among 
toc. slides. Like the squirrel, this form of 
ani ial life is not a spendthrift—-rather 
sto ng away quantities of vegetation for the 
wi: er months when the green plants are 
ple tiful. Such vegetation is stacked and 
tak s the form of hay when consumed. The 
Co! -y possesses diminutive eyes, broad- 
ro\ .ded ears and back, and has a pepper- 
an salt color. It is usually found above 
tin’ verline, but on rock slides extending into 
th timber. It is sometimes found 1,000 or 
mc e feet below timberline. 


S. R. WINTERS. 
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Patented and exclusive features make Stoll 

Camp Equipment much more compact and 

convenient as well as easier tomanufacture 
and hence lower in price. Their cost is actually less even tho 
every tent is of highest grade material, absolutely water- 
proof and mildew proof (no white duck) and every bed has 
re-inforced all steel frame with genuine steel springs, sagless 
and comfortable to rest upon. 


Compactly Folding Bed, $19.50 


Shown in the middle picture, has sagless steel springs—is fully as comfortable 
as the highest priced house beds—yet folds into a bundle 48 inches long by 5 
inches thick, weight only 39 pounds. Without changes it can be used in any 
wall tent, auto tent, porch, lawn, house or cabin. Price $19.50. 


With Water-Proof Tent, $38.50 


The same bed with highest quality olive drab, water-proof, mildew proof tent 
(shown in lower left hand corner) supplies complete, snug sleeping quarters 





with ample dressing room alongside bed inside the tent. Easily set up any- 
where in five minutes. Complete outfit folds into bundle 48 inches long, 16 
inches thick, weight 55 pounds. Price only $38.30. 


Big, Roomy Tent, $44.50 


Shown in top picture is the famous Stoll Perfection tent with sewed in floor 


8 feet high at center pole, 6 feet 4 inches high at hips, head room all around, 
7x9 feet square—accomodates two beds with ample room to dress. Only $44.50 
Write today for free catalog showing larger tents, many combinations of beds 
and tents, comple’e line of folding tables, stoves, luggage carriers and name 
of dealer where Stoll Quality goods are for sale. | 


STOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3272 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
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EXPANDING 


Ask for Special 
Letter ‘‘F’’ 


Ask for Special 
Letter ‘‘F’’ 





Our plant and experimental station to include chronographs, pressure guns, additional 
manufacturing and toolroom equipment. Bigger and better service for the "gun crank" 
and sportsman. 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly, N. J. 














FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
sate for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U.S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





10c +d ORE’S PATENT BAIT ago with 


pork rind just right for 
ee. 10c postpaid or 


‘or $1. 
THE E ORE TACKLE CO., Dept. 21, Mountain Grove, Me. at Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 








WHY not spend Spring, Suuuice sud 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds forcoections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work ™% 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
ted now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Deal- 






Holds minnow, “hopper,” 
























ll The HARDY ] 
“Quick Draw” 
Spring Shoulder / { 


HOLSTER 


Combines the fea- 
tures most desired | 
by sportsmen. It + 
can be carried con- | 
cealed under the coat | 
| 


| 
\ 


but ready for instant 
use. Enclose two- 
cent stamp for de- 
scriptive circular 
and prices. | 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s 
duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 
ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 
the department by the informant. 
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oun I] &, A Western Rod and Gun Club _ — “ the ions in on. 
a plata ish cau y any other m 1a] 
Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! The Hoquiam (Washington) Rod and Gun _. | d . ‘ 1 MBs ry fe th oe 
: rte eee : with rod and reel are not accepted for entry 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been Club, the farthest west organization of its . he fishi A h ) 
kept a secret can now be easily and quickly learned kind in the United State has on its rolls In the shing contest. cut-throat trout 
by mailin your home ina few weeks, Success guaranteed. Kin¢ in 1€ nited ota es, a 0 0 weighing 3 pounds and measuring 1 foot 8% 
There are big profits in 700 active members. It is working for the ..~ >? 2 : Se 4 
You Can Make Money! taxiaermy formen women ; f rye id oak h inches in length, caught in Canoe Creek by 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best protection 0 game and game isn an etter William Mor an. was awarded first rize in 

Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled sportsmanship. Every member is pledged to = gan, p 


the cut-throat trout, stream division, for 
1921; and one weighing 2 pounds 12 ounces, 


doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 


eo acre 40 
BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home observe the following don ts 


’ 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and Don’t hunt or fish out of season. - : ; ° 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn Don’t be a game or fish hog and measuring 1 foot 9 inches in length, 
in avery shorttime, By our method the profession is simple. . . ga o caught in the Humptulips River by Joe 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and Don’t catch little fish (you can buy sar- Ricatctnt: ‘ananiendl autinel -aaiin 
y pose This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxt- dines by the box) optlls 9 prize. 
ermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 7 ° a 8 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent Don’t endanger human life. a In the lake trout division a fish caught by 
by learning this great profession. Write nowforSreebook. | | on% destroy crops or property when F. S. Delaney in the Quinault, measuring 


N.W. School of Taxidermy, 64A Elwood Bldg. , Omaha, Neb, 








hunting or fishing. 1 foot 8% inches in length, and weighing 


Don’t forget that at all times you should ‘2 pounds 5 ounces, received first prize; and 
a trout caught by L. E. Childres in the 


be a sportsman. L ) 
Farmers, Trappers, Attention! The club holds fortnightly meetings thru- Quinault, measuring 1 foot 6 inches in 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDES AND FURS into useful articles, out the year, but the big social event of the length, and weighing 1 pound 12 ounces, 





such as robes. coats. rugs, mittens, caps, fur sets organization is the annual duck feed given received second honors. 
or any kind of leather. . a ¥ i . ° 
‘ PES HE pe in December. In addition to the elaborate In the blue-backs division, Louis Eberwein 
If you prefer selling, send your furs to us for a 3 , 
full market value. Write Today for FREE fur programs arranged for these duck feed din- captured first prize with a fish caught in 
price list, tanning price list and shipping tags, ners, prizes are awarded at this time in the Polson’s Slough, weighing 2 pounds 2 ounces 
THE BISMARK HIDE & FUR CO. club’s annual fishing contest, the wild life and measuring 1 foot 5 inches in length; 


Bismark, N.D. 
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JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH’’ RECOIL PAD u ” 
Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting hoies take up ee — 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. } min “a 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer, Send for Circular. | — = 
JOSTAM MFG. CO.. 1038 MONTANA ST,. CHICAGO. ILL, —~ sd 
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Simpli city! : | 
mu a 
wit! 
Mit 
You don’t need to be | ® 
a mechanic to operate | 
M" 
the Lockwood-Ash | : 
tal ! 
Rowboat Motor. wi ‘ 
The L-Aissosimpleincon- | : 
struction that the novice | l i 
can run it with ease—and | i 
it is reliable at all times. | im WILD TURKEYS FROM NEW MEXICO a 
The L-A is rudder Write today for full infor- | m Harry C. James, a trustee and one of the big props of the Colorado Museum 4 
steered. Thisisone mation about this speedy, a of Natural History, Denver, was invited by Charles Springer, a large ranch ri 
of the features that economical, trouble-proof | ™ owner and prominent citizen of New Mexico, on a turkey hunt just before 4 
: ; a on noanad €-proos | ii Thanksgiving (1921), and the above picture shows that they were successful. 4 
make it the favored outboard motor. 4 Mr. James presented the three specimens shown—and they are the most beauti- : 


wn fully plumaged birds imaginable—to the Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
inn Denver, where some day they will repose in a suitable case. Mr. Springer is 


motor of experi- LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR 
OMPANY 


enced boatmen. 


2209 Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. | i a very extensive ranch owner; as a matter of fact, an ordinary ranch woul 
not make much more than a Roman period on his vast domain. 
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-hile Frank Thomas won second honors with 
. fish from Lake Quinault weighing 1 pound 

4 ounces and measuring 16% inches in 
ength. 

In the salmon division, taken from streams, 
John Brunstrom landed first honors gwith a 
0-pound salmon from the Humptulips 
River, the fish measuring 3 feet 4 inches in 
length. Frank Thomas won second prize in 
this class with a fish from the same stream 
weighing 23 pounds 3 ounces and measuring 
; feet 3% inches in length. 

In the story telling contest, Joe Guiselman 
was awarded first honors, and Harry Green 
was given second place. 

The wild life photo contest brought forth 
a number of entries, and Clarence Morgan, 
with a picture of a humming bird at its 
nest, won the first prize, $10 in cash; and 
Herbert Hart, with a picture of a bear in 
the wilds, received second prize, a set of 
Du Pont Bird Pictures valued at $8. 


Wash. S. B. LeRovux. 





The MacMillan River Country 


Editor Outdoor Iife:—Inasmuch as I 
hunted the MacMillan River (Yukon Ter.) 
two years ago and found game conditions 
ideal, and wrote a story of the hunt for Out- 
door Life, I think it my duty to apprise 
sportsmen thruout the country, thru the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life, of the conditions as 
I found them the past September. 
After the spring bear hunt of 1921 was 
over I spent most of the summer in the 
interior of Alaska. Two of my very good 
friends, Dr. A. C. Scott of Temple, Texas, 
and Hugh West of Ardmore, Oklahoma, de- 
sired to take a big game hunt and asked 
me to plan a trip for them. I was especially 
anxious for them to have a successful trip 
and I could not conceive a better place to 
go than the MacMillan River. Therefore, 
[ secured Coward & Zimmerlee to take us 
up the river and guide the party. 
We hunted the same country that Ned 
Frost and I hunted during 1919, and where 
we found unlimited game two years ago 
there was practically none this season. The 
sheep on the South Fork Mountains are prac- 
tically extinct. . We saw a few ewes and 
lambs and one small bunch or rams. Where 
we had seen caribou in countless numbers 
e did not see a dozen this year. Moose 
were very scarce. In order to get'the rams I 
wanted for the Oklahoma Museum it was 
necessary to pack into the Anvil Range, a 
distance of about thirty-five miles: from where 
we were camped. We found a number of 
moose going to and from the Anvil Range, 
ind secured some exceptionally fine Fanning 
sheep heads. While we did not cover much 
territory for sheep, I am sure there are a 
number in the Anvil Mountains. 
There is a tribe of Indians camped be- 
tween the North and South Fork of the 
MacMillan, and with the help of the trap- 
rs and other Indians, the game has been 
illed or chased off. Unless something is 
me very quickly the MacMillan River 
untry is a thing of the past so far as 
rtsmen are concerned. In my opinion it 

ill be years before the sheep hunting will 

any good, even if they are absolutely 
itected, which is not at all likely. 

he Anvil Range will furnish some good 
rt for sometime to come if not hunted 
extensively by the Indians and trappers. 
is a little difficult to reach, but Ira Van 
ber or Alex Coward, both of Selkirk, 
l., are familiar with the country and 
show a party a good time. 

Our trip this year was a great disapoint- 

nt. The game was not only scarce, but 

e was considerable friction between the 
des, and our party suffered the conse- 

‘nces. We did not get a square deal 

any means. Alex Coward guided me on 

- trip to the Anvil Mountains, and I am 
d to say that he proved to be one of the 
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= The Lamsteed 
Kampkar 
mounted on 
Model “T” 
Ford Chassis. 





Now You Can Tour in Comfort 
Your touring, fishing, hunting, prospecting and camping 
trips will take on new and undreamed of joys with 


TheLamsteed 
Kampkar 


: . 7 'TH the Lamsteed Kampkar you can go any- 
Front View of Lamsteed Kamp- where and live anywhere—you can travel 
kar with beds made. wherever and whenever you please—you can 


eat, sleep and live in your own private car—in 
greatest comfort and at little cost. 





Light--Strong--Speedy 


The Lanisteed Kampkar is not a clumsy house ot 
wheels—but a light, staunch touring craft—fitted witl 
every comfort and convenience No more time | ’ 
finding camp locations, pitching tents, making beds ] 


the endless work that killed your pleasure. 


Now--Oh--How Different! 











Every want has been anticipated—ample seating room 

for six people comfortable beds for four peo] le, 4 feet 

from the ground, high, dry and safe—lockers and com 

partments for everything you need—water container 

Interior View showing roomy refrigerator, folding table, stove, cooking and _ tabk 
bed room. utensils—all complete. 


Best Design and Construction 


ad Aeroplane built, in sections, of lightest and strongest 
material. Can be mounted on a model “T” For 
Chassis in two hours. So perfectly balanced—so light 

es in weight you can make good time on bad roads 


express time on good roads. 
qGt@J 4 & 
i % DeLuxe Kampkar Bodies 
= <2” NN Also can be furnished on special der for 34-ton WI 


a ee Garford and G. M. C. Chassis—Ford _ 
eae Sao Speed Wagon, Buick, Dodge and 
wor? Bee ) 
= ES 
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l¢ touring season is close at 


Don t wate ee ees 


’ <! assure delivery. Write us TODAY for prices and illu 
Side partition down showing trated literature. 


seating space on each side, 
Now On Display At 


ae MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
A CRAIG MOTOR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Authorized Ford Agents) 


NOLAN-IRONS CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Camping Car Company 


Patent Licensees and Manufacturers 


sasha 2110 Locust Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rear view showing sunshade and DEALER Send for our 


cooking equipment. Special Proposition 








ACNE SFE TEEPE SEILER YEN 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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52 Clinton St. 





DO YOUR FISHING IN A 
DARROW STEEL BOAT 





Get a Dar vw S onal Boat and bec t} st i 
I boat use nea \ an put or n in 
a f A and toa lake stream in 
ld , radius, or you can ship it by « sat tl 
handise ra 1car vher and wt 
‘ ry i] ef 1 feel ¢ iint at Vy ir outing Will me t ' 
poiled by an old leaky boat or worse yet—no boat at all 
Wet jl f Sectional boats, also Motorboats 
Row 1 Canoes and special design 
DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 


ALBION, MICH. 

















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Most men buy good clothing and 
good shoes—why not buy good 
tackle? The same principal applies 
in all three cases. 
We never sacrifice quality to make 
a low price. Making Tackle since 
1867 is a recommendation in itself. 
Yon't come to us if any old tackle 
will satisfy you—come, if you want 
the best. 


Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
92 Fulton Street 


New York City 
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1729 California St., 


AN 
Round Tannate Leather Belt 


All sizes, 1-16 in. to 1-2 in. diameter. Used 
on Sewing machines, moving picture machines 
and in shoe repair shops. 


M. L. FOSS 


Denver, Colo. 











YOu 


GET FULL VALUE FOR 


R FUR 


WHILE PRICES ARE DOWN have 


them tanned and made up into rugs, 
robes, coats, scarfs, muffs and other 
useful things for the home or family. 
Prices always reasonable Furs and 
skins accepted in payment for work. 
Write for free price list to 
HARRY AMANN 
FURRIER TANNER TAXIDERMIST 


935 14th St. 


Denver, Colo. 


ablished in 1910 


S 





Revised Prices 


GUNDERSON 
Eau Claire, - 








A New Catalog is ready describing 
CANOES—OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS— 
ROW BOATS AND HUNTING BOATS 


Improved Models 


nd for Your Copy 


CANOE MFG. CO., Dept. R. 


Wisconsin | 
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Indiancraft Production Co. 


MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


A life saver if ever lost in the 
woods. Indian tr every hunte 
hiker, campe scout and w 

man should know. Ancient Indian 
secret of making fire by rubbing 
wood. Complete set mailed 
paid for $1 West of the Mis 


sissippi $1.25 
Send 10c for catalog on Indian, Chinese, 
Mexican and Japanese goods. 


, Dept. 51, 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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best companions I have ever been out with. 
He was in no way to blame for the unpleas- 
ant trip we had. I hope it may be my good 
fortune to go out with him at some future 
time. 

Okla. C. E. SyYKEs. 


The “Survey’s” Latest Report 

The government’s accounting to the 
American people of its stewardship of their 
wild animals and birds during the past fiscal 
year, as exercised thru the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, United States Department of 
Acriculture, is contained in the bureau’s 
annual report, made public lately. 

In its supervision over the wild life re- 
sources and liabilities of the nation, the gov- 


|}ernment deals with those birds and animals 











of distinct value to agriculture, commerce 
and industry, as well as with those injurious 
species whose natural habits in years past 
have the country many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. On the asset side of the 
balance sheet the total mounts; and the lia- 
bilities, thanks to the increasing efficiency 
and thoroness of the government’s super- 
vision, are shrinking. Sketched in its high 
lights and dealing only with major facts and 
totals, the bureau’s work during the past 
year shows, among other things, the follow- 
ing results: 

A saving of farmers and stockmen of 
about $14,000,000 during the year—at a cost 
of $1,345,220—in the campaign west of the 
Mississippi against wolves, lynxes and bob- 
cats, coyotes, mountain lions and rodents. 

Destruction by rifle, trap and poison of 
approximately 50,000 of the predatory ani- 
mals. 

Continuation, with marked success, of the 
work begun five years ago of ridding the 


cost 


ranges—and thereby making them safe for 
grazing—of predatory animals. 


Old-Timers 

Van had just squared himself away before 
the fireplace of the Six Club Lodge, and was 
energetically thumbing plug cut tobacco into 
his pipe preparatory to settling down to his 
evening “pipe-dream” when I ,recalled his 
attention to the recent death of one of our 
members, leaving only five and a vacancy in 
the club, at the same time remarking that 
old-timers must pass on, whether good fel- 
low or bad. 

Van, the eldest member of the club, being 
over 60, was in a reminiscent mood at the 
time, and displayed some pique at the ref- 
erence “old-timers.” I recognized his 
mood and knew from experience that his 
attitude presaged a good story. 

“You kids make me tired,” 


to 


said Van, 


» 
¥ 


PARTICIPANTS IN A HUNT 


“talking about ‘old-timers.’ I am reminded, 
however, of an elk hunt by regular old 
timers, myself included, which I took u 

Hell Roarin’? Creek, and thence up the Gall 

tin in Montana in 1892, which was befo: 

some of you tenderlings could carry a man’s 
sized rifle. In those days elk were so plent 

ful that we shot only the largest and fattest 
and left the younger ones to take on mor 
flesh with the years. 

“There were five of us in the party, and 
while I was the smallest of the lot, I have 
outlived them all except one, which goes to 
show that Darwin’s theory of the ‘survival of 
the fittest’ is a joke. 

“It took us three days to pack in over the 
rough trails, where now the same trip can 
be made by automobile in about four or 
five hours. Our train consisted of five saddle 
horses and ten pack horses, all of which were 
light on the in-trip, but loaded with elk on 
the trip out. 

“Two weeks of hunting and roughing it, 
and we showed up at a ranch in the Lower 
Gallatin Valley looking like this” (and at 
this point in the story Van produced the ac 
companying photo of his company, he being 
the one on the extreme right; or, as he 
would say, “the little devil in the southeast 
corner’). 

“We met up with a company or party of 
three ‘tender-footers’ on the trail near the 
head of the Gallatin who had been hunting 
for ten days and seemed proud to assure us 
that they had camp meat during most of 
their hunt and were taking back to civiliza- 
tion an elk calf about 15 months old. Bill, 
my riding companion, looked at me and 
winked, jerking his thumb over his left 
shoulder; and glancing in the direction | 
saw in the edge of the timber, not more 
than 200 yards distant, a herd of about thirty 
elk. We said nothing of this to our ‘dude’ 
friends, who passed on down the creek, and 
thirty minutes later, when they were out of 
hearing, I picked the biggest bull I could 
see and shot. The result was that pair of 
antlers you see in the picture, and the 
widest spread | have ever seen in my ex- 
perience of seeing thousands of elk covering 
a period of over thirty years.” 

Van digressed long enough: to explain that 
while the “dudes” just passing down the 
canyon had, no doubt, been hunting for ten 
days in the range of hundreds of elk, their 
untrained eyes had failed to discover their 
game until out of rifle range; that while 
the elk is a large, sightly animal, he is also 
extremely cunning, can pose in the edge of 
the timber for an unlimited time without so 
much as flecking the air with his ear of 
antlers, and to the casual eye remains wholly 
undiscovered, while to the elk every move- 
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ent of animal life about him is noted and 

ultimate intent instinctively ascertained. 

“Our trip,” continued Van, “netted us sev- 

| elk, which we hung up in camp at Black 
sutte, near the northwest corner of the Yel- 

wstone National Park. 

“Since reflecting on this trip and the many 
ther elk hunting trips which I took in the 
ountains about the Gallatin, I have often 
yondered at our then view that there were 
, many elk it would be impossible to ever 
ill enough of them to cause a scarcity. It 
was not until later hunts forced us to go 
farther and farther back in the mountains 
, get game that we realized the elk was 
liable to become extinct unless some drastic 
measures were adopted for their protection, 
ind I am proud of the fact that I was in 
the movement in Montana to restrict the 
killing of elk to a limited season and a 
small bag. 

“Now, boys,” concluded Van, “when you 
hombres grow up, I'll tell you a story with 
the dark on it about Old Joe Plumm, but 
your tender minds would not digest it at 
present.” And he refilled his pipe with old 
plug cut and settled down for an hour of 
undisturbed solid comfort. 


Idaho. J. H. A. 


Note.—The reading of the above reminds 
us of our own near approach of the “old- 
timer” class. Nearly twenty-five years ago 
the then two owners of Outdoor Life (J. A. 
Ricker and the present editor), in the com- 
pany of another sportsman friend, Dike Fisk 
of Helena, Mont., took a pack outfit (with- 
out guides, cook or horse wrangler—for we 
filled all these requirements) into the Big 
Blackfoot country for sheep, goats, elk and 
deer. All of which leads us to realize that 
a twenty-five year span in life is not so very 
long, after all.—Editor. 


A Night Duck Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Couldn’t sleep last 
night. A hard day and perhaps too many 
smokes. The old stunt of counting would 
not work, after getting up to about a million. 
Counting the sheep jumping over the wall 
had no effect. Had counted several thousand 
when an old mallard drake came sailing 
down the wind straight at me, and I forgot 
the sleep. Got to thinking I hadn’t seen the 
old Winchester pump for a long time. I was 
back in California starting out for the rice 
swamps at 3 a. m. on a snappy morning. 
Got old Lizzie to kicking and we were off. 
That one long pull at the quart we had with 
us sure helped to warm up the cockles of 
the heart and then we deserted Lizzie by the 
oadside and started to walk over a narrow, 
slippery dike for about a mile, and then thru 
vater a foot deep to the shooting grounds, 
where we could get the best chance at the 
flight. It wasn’t daylight let, but we woke 
up ducks by the thousands. Soon the sun 

ped its face over the Sierras and then 
y came—that big drake mallard, straight 
me. He saw me and swerved, went up a 

t and by me, a left quarter. Down he 
e. Then a pair of sprigs. The old Win- 
ster coughed twice and two splashes in 
water recorded a pretty double. 

By this time the general bombardment 

well under way and there was nothing 
the air but ducks—incomers high up— 
ts and lefts and straightaways from over 
r head. My shooting partner had waded 
and set up a few dead ones to make 

m look natural, as decoys. But it was 

easy. We gathered them and gave the 
ks a chance. By the time we got back 
Lizzie,” tired, cold and happy—I was 
ep. 

ry it sometime. Forget your troubles 
shut your eyes and make some of those 
ty shots over again. You haven’t for- 
en them if you were a real sportsman, 
cared more about your skill than the 
ber of birds you brought home. 


C. B. Homes. 




















‘(COhe Real Joy 
of the Outing 


Two Burner Model 


(Shown above) 


’ | \HIS is the most popular 

model, being large enough 
to accommodate a large party 
of campers. Body finished 
in dark brown baked enamel, 
polished brass tank; flame controls 
operated by a detachable key which 
gives acold handle at all times and 
eliminates breakage. Has master 
burner which generates both burn- 
ers at once. Equipment includes 
folding aluminum frying pan and 
cover, coffee pot, condiment con- 
tainer, pump, and funnel. 


Price complete with 


all equipment . $15.50 
Price without equip- 
mene. «....-« Tee 





Two Burner Model 


closed for carrying. (All equip- 
ment packed inside.) 





Four PartySuit Case Outfit 
A COMPLETE equipment of 


dishes, cutlery, and utensils 
for four persons, packed together 
with a Two Burner Kit in a hand- 
some nickel trimmed suit case. 


Price complete $42.00 
For Six Persons . . 45.00 














O worry—no muss—no fuss 
—no delay—you always 
know that when meal time comes 
you can enjoy real home cooked 
food, prepared just as easily and 
quickly as on your gas range at 
home. 


Auto Kamp Kook Kit is a port- 
able gasoline stove—burns ordi- 
nary motor gasoline, same grade 
you use in your car—gives a hot, 
steady blue flame that a thirty- 
mile wind cannot blow out—legs 
are quickly detachable and pack 
inside with all equipment—folds 
up like a suit case with handle 
for carrying. 


There is a size for every use, ranging 





from One Burner model at $8.50 to the 
Six Party Suit Case Outfit at $45.00. 


Most good dealers sell 
Auto Kamp Kook Kits 
and Ovens. If yours 
doesn’t, write direct. 


Prentiss-Wabers Stove Co. 
190Spring Street 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 
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Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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Hardy’ s “Campers Friend’’ Patented 


A Combination Running Board Box ee Cook and Dining Table. 
Holds 3 nest« ncar ip kett! 8,2 qt tin coffee pot, twofry pans and 
cover AnA rican two-burner gasoline camp cook stove, and 
iron box for ca ng dit s *, Convertible into table 26x33 | 
ins. in le int minutes, S ly and strong. Most compact 
practical, a il camp kitchen ever olen { Motorists who 





$37.50. Lf your deale 


JOHN E. HARDY 
P. O. Box 3613 PORTLAND, OREGON 


FISHING TACKLE 


Fifty years ago we sold Tackle to your 
forbears. It was good tackle then and 
it’s far better today owing to our cease- 
less efforts to improve it. 

Our “CREST Brand” is the best Tackle 
you can buy. Your money back if itis 
not entirely satisfactory to you. 

Send for Catalog No. 66 and see. 


ROBERT OGILVY CO. 
78 Chambers Street 

New York City | 

Inc. 1910 


| 


camp. Price, annot supply, order direct. 
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Sure of a Full Day | 


Rain or Shine 
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The little Johnson Cape 
in your pocket guaran- 

tees it. Two grades in 

21 and 32-inch lengths. 
Has a hundred uses, 
Endorsed by best sports- 
men of the country and 
by testing bureaus. 


Johnson Outing Co. 
122 Outing Building 
Lansing, Mich 


» Mich. 








you wont antnd the reat 








At New Reduced Prices—Save Half 


Complete tourists outfits. T nts, — wearing 
apparel. Shoes, Blankets, New 
and used Army Goods at money 
saving prices. Send atonce for 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
Full line of tents, made from heavy 
Army duck. Used army clothes 
suitable for knockabout. Send your 
reame andaddress. A postal will do. 
Carnite-Goudie Company, 
Dept.604 Kansas City, Mo. 


Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” RODS 


“Blackhawk Special” at $5.00 is THE 1922 
Casting Rod sensation. 

One piece only, 3 to 4% foot lengths, a classy 
snappy, and powe rfule aster, Hand made, and 
guaranteed against ‘fish bre akage. ’ $5.00 each, 
(Sea rods $25.00, and up.) ““ROD DOPE FREE. 

Rods Made to Order 

HERBERT A. KINNEY, BANGOR, MICHIGAN 
































A glance at our new illus 
that we are 
prices are much 
remains the best 


rated catalogue will convince you 
giving wonderful values this year — because 
lower than in 1921 and the Quality 

The book is yours for the asking. 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 25 OR. 


R. Square Waterville, Me 





| Kuhl shot at him. 


| nate enough to visit Warner Lake. 
| an unwritten law in our gun club, “No game 


| limit 
| apt to over-reach before he knows it. 


| Bailey, 
| our cars and started for the gun club in 

Warner. 
| much hunting that day, but we went out in 


| the canvas boat. 


_ Outdoor Life—April, 1922 _ 


Oregon Game Shooting 


A number of Lakeview (Oregon) sports- 
men decided to go to Warner Lake the Ist 
of October (1921) to see if the canvasback 
ducks had begun to come in as they do 
every year about this time. Many sportsmen 
come by autos hundreds of miles to Warner 
Lake to hunt ducks. Parties from Portland, 
Ashland and Medford, Ore., have been here 
this year. Also parties from San Francisco 
and different California points gather here 
for their real shooting. Four of our Lake- 
view sportsmen, namely, Harry Kuhl, J. B. 
Auten, E. E. Woodcock and John Brocklesby, 
left Lakeview at noon on a clear October 
day, drove forty miles to Warner Lake with 
their car, where they met Ed Nisham, a 
rancher in that vicinity, and who had in- 
vited the Lakeview merchants over to hunt, 
telephoning them that morning that the time 
was ripe, and that the canvasbacks were 
there by the thousands. They found a good 
place to camp near the marsh, and prepared 
to have some sport. The party went down 
into the marsh between the two little lakes 
or pot holes, as these two places are just in 
the edge of the big Warner marsh that 
covers at least 15,000 acres of tule and rice 
grass and full of wild celery, with from six 
inches to three feet of water all over it—a 
truly wonderful feeding ground for birds. 


The party stationed themselves on a little 
dry peninsula, getting their guns all ready, 
aud when a lone canvasback came along Mr. 
Then the fun began. 


The 





shove the shells into the gun fast enough | 
keep the gun loaded, you will do better tha 
I have at times. Sitting on that blind wi 
a few tules around me I could see the old 
canvasbacks coming. If they are flying righ: 
toward you or going straight away from you, 
you perhaps can hit them by aiming at the 
but if they are going past you, you must 
lead them 18 to 30 feet or you will never 
connect with them at all. 

The first time I shot canvasbacks 
Warner Lake I learned something. Two old 
canvasbacks came down the lake about 100 
miles an hour. One was about 20 feet ahead 
of the other. I led the head bird at least 8 
feet and killed the hind bird. Right then 
I learned why I was missing my ducks. 
While I was sitting on the blind I could hear 
the other boys shooting three to four shots 
at a time; then the ducks began to come 
my way. Have you seen those broad, out 
stretched, gently-curved wings, those drooped 
necks, those yellow legs dropped ready for 
use as a flock halts, then slowly settles into 
the water near you. It is surely a picture 
of all pictures. It thrills as no other pleas- 
ure can thrill. 

Then right over you comes a big flock of 
honker geese with their wings set ready to 
light near. Then other small bunches of 
ducks lighting on all sides, and the whiffle 
of wings was a continual thrill to me. I did 
not shoot—just simply kept still to see how 
many would come near me; then the mud 
hens began to swim near from out of the 


on 








THE HUNTING GROUNDS AT ‘WARNER LAKE 


heavens were black with ducks and geese 
raising out of this marsh, and the guns were 
kept hot until dark. They came out of the 
marsh with 105 ducks and 8 geese. This is 
what you can expect if you ever are fortu- 
We have 


but it is so easy to get the 


hogs allowed,” 
at Warner Lake that one is 


any day 


A few weeks ago F. Zim Baldwin, Harry 
Colonel Light and myself loaded up 


We did not get there in time for 


the swamp the next morning. I was left on 
the first blind, and the other boys went on 
in the boat, leaving the colonel on the next 
blind, and Baldwin and Bailey shot out of 
The sun came up over the 
Warner Mountains clear and bright, without 
a breath of air stirring. I thought there 


| would be very few ducks flying unless the 


came up to drive them off the lake 
or pot holes, but they began 
o’clock, and from that time 
they were coming thick and 
not have to use decoys. or 
Warner Lake. If you can 


wind 
into the marsh 
flying about 7 
on until 10:30 
fast. You do 
duck calls on 


tule bunches, which made fine decoys. Then 
a lot of widgeon ducks with curved wings, 
bent necks and outstretched feet seemed to 
almost stand still in the air before dropping 
to the water. A large flock of several hun- 
dred pelicans flew over in a perfect V with 
their black- tipped wings and their beautiful 
bodies glittering in the morning sun. I can- 
not find words to express my feeling, but if 
you have ever been where ducks and gees 
are around you by the thousand, then you 
will know my feeling. I took a shot at th 
geese, and got in a few good ones at thi 
ducks as they raised. Then the other boy 
began to shoot, as I sure started the duck 
flying from my part of the marsh. Abo 
11:30 the boys came back with the boat an 
gathered up the ducks, and we went into t! 
clubhouse for dinner. We had 73 duck 
most of which were canvasbacks, and jus 
as fat as butter. There is no feed that i 
tens a canvasback like wild celery, and th: 
are no ducks as nice as a canvasback 1! 


on wild celery. 
Ore. H. UTELey. 





SAD BUT TRUE 


A pessimist is a man who thinks the wor 
is against him. And he is probably rig! 
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Game Field Ricochets 


rhis from Alfred A. Welch of Chico, | 


if.: “I am just going to mention a few 
ngs that happened last year in the home 
yur famous mule deer in and around the 
va beds of Siskiyou and Mocloe Counties, 
Calif. I was employed by the Forest Service 
ist summer. I know of two men taking ten 
ile deer out of the lava beds, and who live 
the central part of the state, where they 
‘ot their limit before coming up here. One 
Forest Service man told me that he found 
the carcasses of nine mule deer with the 
heads removed, and he burned the carcasses. 
Other men, especially cattlemen, have told 
me that they have found, while after cattle, 
the carcasses of deer with the head and horns 
and one ham gone. I have come face to face 
with hunters in the woods long before the 
season opened, which is September lst here, 
closing October 15th. The tourist is the 
worst of all. He is after meat. He gets 
what jumps in front of him. The local 
hunter goes after his big buck. If he doesn’t 
get him today, he goes tomorrow. I say, get 
rid of game hogs; put out more wardens; 
make the penalties heavy. If you don’t, our 
next generation will have nothing but history 
to read and nothing to hunt.” 





The following from our valued New Hamp- 
shire contributor, Ralph H. White, author of 
the late story in Outdoor Life, “M’Boko of 
the Apple Orchard”: “I wonder if Western 
people realize that frequently, within an 
hour’s automobile ride of a big city here in 
the East, is to be had better shooting than 
in dear old foster-state of Colorado. We are 
about two hours’ ride from Boston by train; 
sixteen miles away is a thriving city of 
35,000 people, and yet around my home here 
is a real littlke empire of wilderness, where 
people get lost, and every little while perish. 
The other day I was hunting on what we call 
‘The Mountain,’ a single eminence rising to 
3,100 feet, but it looks as big as Pike’s Peak, 
and it covers a vast amount of territory. 
From its slopes you can gain an idea of how 
rapidly some sections of New England are 
reverting to forest. It is only here and there 
that the farms show up like clearings, while 
everywhere else are great stretches of spruce, 
pine and hard wood. One can go eight miles 
sometimes without crossing a road, and then 
the road is not necessarily a highway by any 
means, but more like what Cooper describes 
as leading into Fort William Henry. I have 
no doubt that right around us there were at 
least fifty deer. We jumped twelve and saw 
three, but one of those flunkes of chance, 
occasionally experienced, prevented a shot. 
(hese deer here are really taking on new 
habits; they are like mountain sheep. To 
et away from the hunters they cling to the 
eaks and pinnacles where the Alpine ice 
nd snow make pursuit really hazardous. 
‘his season conditions have been very bad 
for deer hunting, and I know of only eight 

ten being killed; but last year fifty were 

ed within a radius of five or six miles of 
home. Our grouse shooting this fall was 
ply great; the woods were alive with 
ls. On my trip the other day to the 
untain were many bobcat tracks, foxes 
rywhere, and my companion’s boy ran 

four otter trails. All this indicates 
it Colorado might be as a game ground 
e game was protected.” 


rites Geo. Bonham, an Idaho subscriber, 
er date of October 28, 1921: “The duck 
ing season is in full bloom here, and 
hana bang! of the shotgun can be heard 
ilmost any lake or marsh i in this vicinity. 
ing the past few days I made several 
irsions to Murtaugh Lake, and each time 
zed several feathery beauties. A party of 
ters one day were fortunate in getting 
y birds, twenty of which were canvas- 
ks—the bird de luxe.” 




















Savage Model ’99 lever-action. Note the ham- 
merless, solid breech. Nothing can get in to jam 
that powerful action. Chambered for .22 
hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 


More than half a mile a second 


The terrific muzzle velocity of the Imp— 
the Savage .22 hi-power rifle 


Accuracy with the Imp—the Savage 
.22hi- -power—means more thansimply 
precision. With the Imp it means snap- 
ping out the little bullet with a spin 
that hurls it head-on at the amazing 
speed of half a mile per second—accu- 
rate and true for the longest sporting 
distance. 


You don’t have to guess how much to hold 
over; you don’t have to guess how much to 
hold ahead—you simply hold dead on. The 
wicked little bullet bites in right where you 
aim. 

An all around gun—the Imp—for foxes 
and wolves or deer and moocse—for the farm 
or for the wilderness. Safe and accurate at 
short or long range; the 


as science and machinery can combine to 
make it. 

And each caliber has its own individual 
twist in rifling, proved by innumerable ex- 
periments to spin its bullet most perfectly 
for accurate, long-range flight. 

For big game hunting, accuracy must be 
backed up by strong action, swift and sure 
action. Savage rifles have this reserve power 
100 per cent. A Savage won't jam. 

YOUR PREFERENCE 
Savage makes bolt-action ahd lever-action 
models—equally accurate, equally strong. 

A caliber for every kind of big and me- 
dium game. 


Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the in- 
teresting catalog describing our complete 
line of firearms. Address: 





bullet will not glance. 








SAVAGE 
ACCURACY 
It’sintheboring and rifling. 
Every Savage hi-power 
smokeless steel barrel is 
bored again and again un- 
til the surface is as smooth 









Savage manufactures the fol- 
lowing high power cartridges: 
.22 hi-power; .250-3000; «30-30; 
.300; and .303. 

Savage ammunition is recom- 
mended for its remarkable ac- 
curacy. 

For best results we advise that 
Savage ammunition be used in 
Savage rifles when possible. 











Savage Model 1920 bolt-action. f 
locking lugs, short throw of bolt- handle. There’s 
strength and speed there. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


Department A 6 
Utica, N. Y. 


Owner: and operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
Executive and Export Offices: 
50 Church Street, New York 











Note the solid 


It won’t jam. 


Chambered for .250-3000 and .300. 
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cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily orShiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says I can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
REE. 2::- “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 


myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
the wonderful 
that re- 








invention, 


new discovery 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 


noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together 
as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Never on sale in stores. 
Don’t be fooled by imit- 
ations. Look for trade 
mark signature of C. E. 
Brooks and his picture on 
C. E. BROOKS, Inventor every appliance. None 
other genuine. Catalogue and measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and address today. 

Marshall, Mich. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 102H State St., 


“WATERSHED” 
SHEDS WATER 


A Reliable Boot Grease for Sportsmen, Farmers and 
Wet Workers. Preserves and Adds New 
Life to Leather. No Harmful Ingredients 


35c PER CAN 
JULIUS F. KAUFHERR 
42 Garden St. Newark, 





N. J. 











KNOWL ER 
AUTomatic sTRIKER SPOON 
Automatically a 
hooks the fish 

the instant he 
strikes. 

MADE IN SIX SIZES—SEVEN FINISHES 
Ask your dealer for this wonderful lure, or write 
S.E. KNOWLES CO., Mfgrs. 320 Market St., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., South Bend, Indiana 














SHELTER TENT,]45 


Made of olive drab, 100z 
waterproof canvas. Easily 
pac ked and ¢ arrie od, being in 2 sec 
tions which tightly fasten towether r 
with double buttons. Folds into 
comp: ict bundle we ighing ap- 



















or pac 
ction guaranteed, 


AT TLANTIC. STORES 
»2 12 Koplin Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


ing and Set 












“The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel” 


THE MILAM. 





Sin 1 83 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrate i Kentucky Reel in the 
ime location, and all the knowledge gained 
y these years of experience is put into their 
els toda 
Write for free booklet 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 
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How the Gila Monster Bites 

The fact that many people have been 
bitten by Gila monsters (Heloderma) with- 
out any ill effects other than a soreness from 
the actual physical injury has led many to 
the belief that there is no poison in the jaws 
of these strange denizens of the Southwestern 
deserts. 


There is a virulent secretion in the Helo- 
derma’s jaws, but it is a gamble whether 
any of it will get into one’s blood when 


bitten, owing to the fact that the reptile has 
to turn upside down to get results. 

The venom-secreting glands are situated 
in the lower jaw, and each gland has four 
ducts leading to the floor of the mouth at 
the base of the teeth. The teeth are small, 
but the bones and muscles of the jaws are 














——— 





powerful, and the tenacious hold of the Helo- 
derma is bound to leave a badly macerated 
skin. This creature’s writhings and _ twist 
ings as it bites are really part of a det 

mined effort to turn over, and if it succeeds 


treat that bite as you would the bite of a 
rattlesnake. Then it is that the venom, which 
has mixed with the saliva of the lower jaw, 


gets into the badly bruised flesh, and if the 
rattlesnake has any edge on the Gila mon- 
ster it is only on account of the fangs, whicl 
enable it to get the poison in deeper. This 
habit of turning over as it bites is shared 
with the Chuckwalla, which, however, is not 
poisonous. 

The Gila monster is the only poisonous 
lizard out of about 1,700 known species. 


W. A. Bevan. 


Colo. 





GILA MONSTER LAPPING EGG. 


PHOTO BY W. A. BEVAN 





A Trout of the Rio Grande 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am writing to ask 
some information as to variety of trout which 
I took this summer from the waters of the 
North Fork of the Rio Grande in Colorado. 
I have fished for rainbows for past several 
seasons in Taylor River, Colo., but this year 
I also tried the waters above mentioned and 
found a fish unlike any that I had caught 
before. These fish bore a strong resemblance 
to the rainbow in contour; the stripe on the 
side was almost missing, and the gill covers, 
also the belly, were of an orange hue, and 
in every fish, no matter how small, there 
were two bright orange stripes just under 
the throat. While I caught lots of rainbows 
in the Rio Grande, I think this variety pre- 
dominated. I caught no very large fish that 
bore the marking described 

A number of we fishing 
Shawnee have a lake near here which has 
been regularly stocked for the past nine 
years from both government and state hatch- 
eries with large-mouth bass, crappie and blue 
gills. This year we put in there something 
over 3,000 fry. Now, we have but twenty- 
five members, and our lage covers approxi- 
mately thirty acres, is clear water, spring fed 
and probably twenty-five feet deep in 
deepest places, while quite an area of it is 
comparatively shallow, running from four to 
two feet deep. This shallower water is 
sparsely covered with cat tails—I mean in 
small clumps scattered around over the lake 

and then we have two or three heavy banks 
of some variety of fine water weed that grows 
very thickly where the water is as much as 
five feet deep. Now, we do not catch any 
large bass out of this lake any more; in fact, 
have not for past four or five years, altho 
the water is and has been each year just 
literally full of small fish. We have a rule 
that no fish under twelve inches in length 
are to be taken from the lake, and it is quite 
well observed. Most of the fishing is done 


fans here in 


is 


with spoon and fly, artificial minnows and 


the like, tho some members fish altogether 
with live bait. It is not at all uncommon to 
catch fifteen to twenty-five in an hour of 
morning or evening fishing, with probably 
four or five that will be keepers, one which 
may occasionally run as heavy as 1% pounds, 
but mostly small. What has become of our 
larger fish? If we caught large ones only, 
and saw no small ones, we would think that 
the larger ones had eaten them, but they 
seem to be all small ones, and the lake ap- 
parently provides lots of feed, as aquatic 
plants are plentiful. Our lake is well 
guarded at all times; in fact, one of the 
members makes his home on the very edge 
of the lake. I repeat—what has become of 
our large fish? We used to catch lots of 
them that would run four and five pounds, 
and some as much as seven. Could it be 
that the catching of the smaller fish edu 
cates them so that they do not strike again’ 
Or do you think that the food supply is s 
great among the moss and tulles that the 
larger ones lay under cover, getting all that 
they want? Your idea will be appreciated 


Okla. , H. F. StTeppom. 


Answer.—Referring to Mr. Steddom’s 
quiries, would say the fish mentioned in «: 
scription given is what is known as one 
the cut-throat series (Salmo Clarkii Richa: 
son), one of the sub-varieties of the Colt 
bia River black spotted mountain trout t 
have been introduced in the waters of 
Yellowstone National Park. They ha 
round, black spots of varying sizes 
shapes, these spots found often on the he 
and sometimes extending on the belly a 
The red marks on throat and very si 
scales mark it for field identification as « 
of the varieties of the black spotted « 
throat trout of the Rocky Mountain reg 
This variety of trout has been introdu 
into the Rio Grande River from eggs ta! 
from the parent fish of the Yellowstone P 
waters. 

The fish you mention may have a st! 
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No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 
hide, Brown without lining very 
durable each, ........ "85. 00 
1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 

Wet and Dry Fly Books 1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 

Black or Brown, each .... 4.00 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request 
Illustrating our complete line of other styles. 


This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘WET . 
and DRY” flies in one book. Made 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
andsix ‘““COMMON SENSE”’ Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. Size closed 
64% x4x1% inches. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
































resemblance to the rainbow in contour, but 
decidedly it is not a rainbow trout. The fish | & 
you caught in Taylor River, Gunnison | 
County, Colo., are pure native black-spotted 
mountain trout of Colorado. The rainbow | 
trout you have caught in that same water are | 
| 


‘ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 


the variety of California rainbow trout, 
known as Salmo irrideus shasta, introduced 
into the Gunnison River in 1890, from eggs | 
taken from fish of the McCloud River of | 


California. This fish has become acclimated | or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And never a bit.of 
ll . d ] k } ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain maf- 
to all Our mountain streams an akes, grows tress or complete sleeping-bag style 


You’ll want our Circular No. 201 


AUTO TOURISTS—Send for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


large and is a favorite of the fly fisherman. 

Regarding the planting of fish in such a 
lake as you refer to, I can account for the 
condition of your stocking. It is the result 
of your putting into the lake crappies and 
blue gills, with large-mouth black bass. 
Your bass are over-fed by their voracious 





{4120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





habit of eating the young of all inferior LET ME DEVELOP THE NATURAL RE- 
fishes, and the crappies and blue gills de- | SOURCES OF YOUR LAKE OR STREAM. 
vour the young of the bass. To overcome Sixteen square miles of territory in temperate regions 


these unsatisfactory conditions you must get were necessary to support one of our ancestors. Cultivat- 
id of th f fisk d * ll th ed food supply will increase the size and number of your 
rid of the inferior fish an put in all the game fish. Someolder lakes contain less fish. Is your lake 


young bass your lake will stand, which deteriorating? I specialize in the relations of our native food and game fish. Expert investigations, re 
eans, begin over again; because even the ports and adjustments. Explanatory literature and Owner's Survey Blank promptly mailed on request. 


bess will destroy its kind when young, and |ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107C, Station G, New York City. 


nothing but yearling bass should be planted 














| 


with adult fish. Have your lake seined by 
narket fishermen, under supervision of your 
ke tender, and take out all fish but the 
s. It is folly to plant more than one kind 
{ fish in one pond, and only plant fish that 
classed as game fish for fly and rod 


ermen.—S. E. Land, Fish Culture Editor. 
From the Car Window 


are strange inanimate things Xs x ISPORTSMENS TACKLE 
h the seared gaunt posts that bear them, "2 
VoN LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC: 





r rushing foolishly backward— 
Just wires—that’s all. 


FH. SCHAUFFLER.., President. 
ill you forgive me, and may I return?” _ 349-MADISON AVENUE 
eaned up half a million, old man.” New York Ciry 

a boy, weighs eight pounds.” : 


‘ther is dead; come at once.” 


Just wires—that’s all. OMAS RODS 

| aan REELS 

JEAN ERSKINE FLIES 
HALFORD L/NE 


€ poor muts never know or care. 

air we breathe is always pregnant 

h hopes and joys and fears—tragedies! 
v look out, as they move along, and see— 
Just wires—that’s all. 








Water Burr. 
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Effects of Use and Disuse of 
Wings in Birds. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Early 
states there can be no doubt that use in 


authority 


our domestic animals has strengthened and 
enlarger certain parts, and disuse diminished 
them, and that such modifications are in- 
herited. Under free nature we have no 
standard of comparison by which to judge 
of the effects of long-continued use or dis- 
use, for we know not the parent forms; but 
many animals possess structures that can 
best be explained by the effects of disuse. 
Professor Owen has remarked, there is no 
greater anomaly in nature than a bird that 
cannot fly, yet there are several in this 
state. The logger-headed duck of South 
America can only flap along the surface of 
the water, and has its wings in nearly the 
same condition as the domestic Aylesbury 
duck; another remarkable fact is that the 
young birds can fly, while the adults have 
lost this power. 

As the large ground-feeding birds seldom 
take to flight except to escape danger, it is 
probable that the nearly wingless condition 
of several birds, now inhabiting or which 
lately inhabited several oceanic islands, ten- 
anted by no beast of prey, has been caused 
by disuse. The ostrich indeed inhabits con- 
tinents, and is exposed to danger from which 
it cannot escape by flight, but it can defend 
itself by kicking its enemies as efficiently 
as many quadrupeds. 

We may believe that the progenitor of the 
ostrich genus had habits like those of the 
bustard, and that, as the size and the weight 
of its body increased during successive 
generations, its legs were used more, and 
its wings used less until they became in- 
capable of flight. 

Seeing that a few members of such water- 
breathing classes as the Crustacea and Mol- 
lusca are adapted to live on the land, and 
seeing that we have flying birds and mam- 
mals, flying insects of the most diversified 
types, and formerly had flying reptiles, it is 
conceivable that flying fish that now glide 
far thru the air, slightly rising and turning 
by the aid of their fluttering fins, might 
have been modified into perfectly winged 
animals. Joun F. Younc. 

Texas. 


Easy Deer 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The easiest deer I 
ever killed was on a morning when on my 
sisters ranch. She asked me to go over to 
the garden and get some watermelons, add- 
ing that “coons” were working there at times. 
So I took the rifle and went over. As I 
came up a buck jumped out of the sweet 
corn and stood looking at me long enough 
to take a shot at him and drop him. Walked 
back to the wagon and in less than five 
minutes had the deer at the ranch house. 

34 cs * 

The shortest two weeks’ hunting trip I 
ever had was spent in about five seconds of 
the day before 1 was supposed to begin 
hunting. We reached the ranch on Sunday 
afternoon, and it was suggested we walk 
about to stretch our legs, so we went half 
or three-quarters of a mile from the ranch 
house, where I saw a buck and fired at it, 
knocking it down. Apparently it jumped 
right up again, and I dropped it the second 
time with another shot. 

As we came running up, one of the boys 
said, “Here are two deer; you only shot at 
one. What is it, anyway?” 

The first deer, in falling, had disturbed 
a second, which jumped up, apparently from 
the place where the first had fallen, and 
shared the fate of the first one. 

Under the California two-buck law _ this 
ended my hunting for the season. 

S. O. Biopcett. 




































































A BIG GAME HUNT 


with the best guide in the best country, in the United States 
or the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec or New Brunswick, to last 
two weeks; or a visit of three weeks to any pleasure resort in 
the United States, aside from suggesting a rattling good time, 
also suggests something else—and that is dollars—a lot of 
them. 


Outdoor Life would like to send a regiment of good fellows out in the hills, 
or to some good pleasure resort this fall, but that is out of the question. To send 
one (and we are going to send that fellow to the place of his or her choice) is 
going to cost us a sum of money running up into four figures. But we are going 
to do it in such a way that the fortunate one will always remember it as the event 
of a lifetime. 


You can be this good fellow if you only want to. You have your chance for 
a moose with a spread of antlers two yards wide; or an elk with fourteen points; 
or a mountain sheep with a head so massive and perfect a new record may be 
established; or an old silver-tip; with white-tail and black-tail deer, caribou, black 
and brown bear and other lesser animals thrown in on the side. And, don’t for- 
get, all of these haunts of the critters mentioned above abound with waters filled 
with trout, and in many cases other game fishes. 


What you will want to get into your head along with the desire to visit the 
hinterlands and pleasure places open to you is the truth of the statement that 
everywhere there are hundreds of good fellows who want somebody to sell them 
Outdoor Life for only two dollars per year. 


If you shall have obtained more subscriptions than any other fellow by June 1, 
1922, then Outdoor Life will ask you to make your selection of country and guide, 
or the pleasure resort you would like to visit. Then, coming and going, Outdoor 
Life will pay ALL of your bills for travel, Pullman, guides, license, etc., so that 
you can have the time of your life, FREE to you. 


The way to get the largest number of subscribers is to BELIEVE that Outdoor 
Life is the BEST investment one cay make with two dollars. Then show the sheet 
to every good fellow you know, and the result will not only surprise you, but make 
you the winner of the Grand Prize for 1922. 


Then we shall want you to write an illustrated story of your outing. Write it 
as enthusiastically as you worked to win. This we will publish. And then Out- 
door Life readers will enjoy the recital of your adventures and success—and hooray 
for the winner! 


We want to make your dream come true. 
The world loves a winner. 


The Moose in His Native Habitat 


Remember, the Contest Closes June the First 


A committee of responsible men will soon be announced that will audit the 
accounts of the contestants at the finish, making a tabulation of the results of this 
campaign, and they—not we—will announce the winner on the returns. 


The standing of the different contestants will be kept locked within the books 
and the mind of our subscription manager alone. No one will have access to this 
private matter. Write for further information. 


Write Us Today—Subscription Department 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 
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An Indian’s Fish Spear 


Good Boy Charlie, a Yuki Indian, was fish- 
ing, or rather spearing, salmon in the river. 
We watched him dart the long spear down 
in the water and haul up a salmon, not on 
the end of the spear, as might be expected, 
but dangling from it by a couple of cords 
about two feet long. “What on earth is that 
rigging he’s using?” said the tenderfoot. 
“Let’s go over and see.’ 


Charlie showed his spear readily enough, 
for he was proud of it. “White man’s spear 
like pitchfork; fish fall off. Injun spear 
ketchum good, holdum all time,” was his 
comment. The Injun spear was a good one, 
too—better for its particular purpose than 
the solid type of fish spear generally affected 
by the white man. 


This spear was of the toggle type, that is 
to say, the points or barbs—there were two 
of them—were made so they would pull off 
the spear proper after penetrating the fish, 
and would then turn crosswise. As there 
was no rigid connection to the pole, the fish 
could not tear loose. Charlie’s spear points 
were made of two pieces of deer horn and 
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: LK coro ALOQUT TWO FEET LONG 
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SOCKET; HOLE 1S ABOUT 44" SIZE. CONNECTS 70 
SHAFT OF SPEAR. 


CORDS HOLD SPEAR POINTS /N POSITION 
ON POLE Tid FISH 1S STRUCK 


Upper drawing shows the Indian’s way; the two 
lower ones, the white man’s. Cuts 
reduced about one-half 


an old-fashioned square “cut” iron nail stuck 
together with pitch and bound with sinew. 
“Old time Injun makum all deer horn,” com- 
mented Charley. “Bustem on rock too much 
easy, nail better.” 

The white men of that section, going the 
Indian one better, use the same type of 
spear, but, having: opportunity to use better 
materials, make a better toggle. They take 
a piece of square steel or iron and have the 
blacksmith make it up as illustrated, using 
two on a spear—that is, the spear is double 
pointed. While a single point spear will 
answer, the double point is rather more cer- 
tain. For many classes of work this spear 
will be found far superior to the solid type. 


Calif, Van ALLEN LYMAN. 





This Safety Wasn’t Safe 


Philadelphia, Pa—Edward S. Morrell, an 
ctrical engineer and assistant superintendent 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, bought a new 
tomatic gun. It was designed with a safety 
tch, he said, and could not be fired so long 
the catch was in place. 
fe tried to demonstrate. Announcing the 
clls could not explode while the device was 
ached, he placed the gun to his head and 
led the trigger. The gun discharged, the bul- 
striking him in the right temple and passing 
ru the head. 
fe died soon afterward. 


Note.—Just another case of misplaced 
nfidence in safety devices by one who, 
m the very nature of his training and 
rk, should have known that no mechanical 
‘vice is infallible. Right at this time the 
untry is being flooded with supplies of 
e-hand arms that are by no means safe 
r use by the general public.—Editor. 
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Stream Fishing with a 


MARTIN 


AUTOMATIC REEL 


Legs and a good arm get their share of exercise in stream 
fishing. But what really helps make the creel hefty is the 
good holes you can cover in a given time. 

With a Martin Automatic Reel anybody can cover more 
ground and land more fish than with any other reel. It is 
light, strong, compact, and fast as lightning. It helps you 
outplay and outguess any size fish with any size bag of tricks. 

Leave it to the reel. Save that casting wrist and arm 
by using lighter tackle with a Martin Automatic. If you 
want more fun in fishing try one. 

Send for catalog which illustrates and describes 4 


sizes for any kind of fishing, describes features and 
gives our low prices. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL Co. 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK 


































SEND 
YOUR FURS 
TO US 


From the worthless look- 
ing green hide to the finest, 
soft tanned furred leather, moth- 
proof, at first costs, factory price, 
made up into ladies’ beautiful furs, 
coats, robes, 


MOUNTED RUGS 


We can make your furs up into any style 
from any style book. Write today for our 
circulars on any kind of furs that you have. 


W. W. WEAVER 
CUSTOM FUR eaalaraaaleennomne 


READINC, MICHICAN 
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PEVILBUGS 


NEW 
T WHIRLO MINNOW 


UNDER WATER LURE. 


Sportsmen, why bother with a pail 4 


of live minnows when you can catch 
just as many fish with this little 
lure? Used ahead of a Devil Bug 


or a Devil Bug Mouse in lakes and 
streams. A winner for lake trout 
and all other large fish. For brook 
trout, use a small Devil Bug. 
IT CAN’T BE BEAT. 
No live bait, no worms to fuss with. 
Try it, boys—IT’S A CORKER. 
Both men and women _ sportsmen 
have found in Tuttle’s lures a clean 
bait and a slick fish getter. 
Whirlo Minnow, 40 cents each. 
BASS BUGS, sizes 3, 1-0, 2-0, 


























3-0, 


ring hooks. Price, 60 cents each. 
TROUT BUGS, sizes 3, 6, 8, ring 
or. snelled hooks. Price, 50 cents 
each. 


MOUSE DEVIL BUG, sizes 2-0, 


8-0, ring hooks. Price, 75 cfs. each. 
NEW CASTING DEVIL BUG. 
Perfect weight for casting rod. Per- 
fect for trolling. Price, $1.25 each. 


— Chee 


Send for catalog 


feling how tse OLD FORGE, 
Tuttle’s baits. NEW YORK 


Patented July 23, 1918) 

















Fly rod anglers have had certain proof that 
no matter what kind of food game fish eat 


RHEADEaeecee LURES 


imitate them 80 perfectly as to furnish ang- 
lers twice the sport, twice thenumber, twice 
the size than alli the live Baits or other baits 
now sold. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








GOLDEN TROUT FLIES 


Hackle Flies, per dozen 
Upright Wing Flies, per dozen 
Divided Wings, per dozen............0.0. 
Assorted popular patterns, per dozen.... 
Boxes consist of one dozen of each size and pattern 
Quality Tested Rust-Proof Hooks—Send your check for as 
many dozeu as you can use. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied 


GOLDEN TROUT FLY CO. 
Clayton Bldg. Denver, Colo. 




















The Indispensable 
Auto Bed 


The most practical Auto Bed you can buy. Easy 


to set up—comfortable in use—and just as easy 
to carry on your running board without interfer- 
ing with the opening and closing of the doors. 
Comfort at a low price— 

In using the Indispensable Auto Bed, comfort is 
assured and when you consider the small price 
(much less than most other kinds) you will understand 
why it is the Auto Bed you should buy. 


For folders and spec tal introductory price, write 


SPOKANE WOODWORKING CO., Inc. 
Atlantic St., SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

















The Indian’s Sense of Humor 


The fact that the American Indian gener- 
ally carries a face as devoid of expression 
as a Chinaman’s indicates his possession of 
at least one of the qualifications of a success- 
ful poker player rather than that he is lack- 
ing a sense of humor. My acquaintance with 
Indians has been both intimate and varied, 
and the more I learn about them the more 
do I know that their humor is not of the 
unconscious kind, as the following anecdotes 
show: 

When Buffalo Bill made his first tour thru 
Europe he had with him a band of Indians 
from the Sioux reservation in South Dakota. 
One of the band remained in England, - liv- 
ing with different show people who were 
aware of the ability of Umpah Nespah (Wet 
Moccassin) with the bow and arrows. He 
told me that if he ever-returned to the reser- 
vation his son would kill him for going away 
without his squaw, and as he was not miss- 
ing any meals in Emgland, he intended to 
keep away from trouble at home. As show- 
men who wished to take reservation Indians 
out of the United States had to put up a 
bond to the government, I do not know how 
Cody squared himself. 

After Umpah Nespah had spent many 
years in the show business he went to work 
for Charlie Scannell, whose English wife fed 
their few Indians on stew until. they were 
sick of it. One day Umpah hummed the 
familiar tune to “There is a happy land,” 
and then sang his own parody: 


There is a wild west show not far away 
Where you get wild west stew three times a 
day. 


Mrs. Scannell was mad enough to tear her 
hair, and when Umpah asked for some soap 
she wanted to know where the soap had gone 
which she had put out the previous day. 
Umpah did not know, and she would not put 
out any more, so Umpah merely said, “All 
right, Mrs. Scannell, me no mind; no soap, 
no show. Good day.” Umpah put on his 
old felt hat (with an eagle feather fastened 
to the brim) and beat it. Scannell knew 
just about where to find him the following 
day, and sent his sign painter, with half a 
sovereign (about $2.50), to buy Umpah a 
bottle of whisky and bring him back. He 
did. You could bring home a whole regi- 
ment of soldiers with a bottle of whisky 
today. 

On the Piapot reservation, in the Que’- 
Appelle Valley in Saskatchewan, there is an 
old Indian whose face and body are badly 
scarred and distorted. In his youth he was 
taken prisoner during one of the inter-tribal 
wars, burned at the stake and left for dead. 
He recovered, however, and eventually made 
his way back to his own tribe. According 
to all the rules of the game he should have 
been dead, so he was hailed as a dead man, 
and up to 1910 he was still known as Dead 
Man. 

On the adjoining Muscopetung reservation 
a young Indian had no name in particular; 


as he had no name his name was No Name. | 


No Name could not speak English, and when 
he went to town to trade and sell his hides 
or poles he had to use another Indian as an 
interpreter. The Indian agent provided 
forms for the recording of all transactions 
between the Indians and white people, and 
in making them out the interpreters fre- 
quently took a delight in getting the store- 
keepers balled up over No Name’s name. 
Among the many theories as to the origin 
of the American Indian someone has ad- 
vanced one that the Indian is descended 
from the Jew. One educated Indian has 
said that if that were true the Indian would, 
bv this time, have the whole country divided 
into lots and sold. If all the Indians had 
the ability of old Wolf Tail, on the Black- 
feet reservation in Montana, they could ac- 
complish that without a Hebrew ancestry. 
In 1915 I was riding for Jack Galbreath on 


the Blackfeet and was detailed to find some 
lost horses he bought from Wolf Tail. One 
of Wolf Tail’s sons told me that the horses 
I was looking for ran with a bunch up j 
Cut Bank Canyon, and as the old man 
wanted to sell a few more head to my boss 
the boy offered to go with me to bring th. 
bunch in. As I only had one horse with me. 
I rode one of Wolf Tail’s horses. I ci 
scribed the five head which Wolf Tail wanted 
to sell, to my boss, and he gave me a check 
for his offer made out to Wolf Tail. The 
bid was accepted, and I took all the horses 
to the Galbreath ranch. Some time late: 
Wolf Tail saw my boss and succeeded in co! 
lecting $11 for my board and the use of his 
horse—that after I had told Galbreath tha: 
I had saved expenses by not going to the 
hotel at the agency. Galbreath laughed as 
he told me about it later—but who was the 
laugh on? Wolf Tail does not speak any 
English; I wonder if he smiled. 
Colo. W. A. Bevan. 


Those Minnesota Does 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last issue 
of the Police Gazette appears a picture of 
the results of a Minnesota deer hunt. This 
picture is evidently meant to arouse pro- 
found admiration as to the prowess of certain 
mighty hunters. Will it? 

In the picture in question are seen ten 
deer—four bucks and six does. The bucks 
appear to be fine specimens and in a group 
by themselves would draw very favorable 
comment, but we would hope that the pic- 
ture of six does would arouse only feelings 
of contempt among the majority of hunters 
thruout the country. 

It seems that there must be something 
wrong with the game laws of a state where 
does are allowed to be killed. Looking at 
it first from a “Save the game” standpoint, 
we cannot help but feel that there will be 
about fourteen less deer in Minnesota this 
coming season on account of the death of 
the six does. There is no quicker way of 
decreasing the supply of game than by 
killing off the female of the species. 

Looking at it from a sporting standpoint, 
my personal ideas on the subject will not 
stand print. I have never had the oppor- 
tunity to hunt in the state of Minnesota, but 
I have hunted in several other states, and 
am sure that the does of Minnesota are not 
a great deal different than does in other 
sections. Such being the case, it would take 
about as much hunting ability to get one 
as to stroll out in the meadow some quiet 
afternoon where the herd of milk cows are 
grazing and shoot a nice fat cow. As to the 
sport of it—there is something wrong. 

I trust that we can believe that there are 
many hunters in Minnesota that go into the 
woods with the idea of killing a buck only. 
even tho the law permits them to kill does. 

Calif. R. F. Hasers. 

Note.—For. years we have been hoping 
that the splendid sportsmen of Minnesota 
(for that state has a wonderful array of 
the best there is in the brain and brawn 
of our guild) would see the light as we se¢ 
it—the way a sheepman or a cowman whi 
wishes to propagate his flocks sees it—bu' 
we presume the fulfillment of that hope mus 
be deferred to another day. It will come 
sometime to our misguided Minnesota friend: 
however, and when that time arrives they wi 
be stronger adherents of the buck law tha 
we are.—Editor. 


“OUT WEST” 
There’s only one place for a man to be, 
And that’s “out West.” 
There’s where the winds blow cool and fre 
Away “out West.” 
There’s just one spot where life is sweete 
Where business hums with a rhythmic mete: 
Where girls are prettier far—and neater 
And that’s “out West.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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A Bear’s Way 


Editor Outdoor Life:—W. L. Crawford of 
eden, Utah, together with his sons, while 
ouring Yellowstone Park by car this sum- 
er (1921), turned up the other evening at 
West Thumb campground, selecting this par- 
icular place on account of the fine fishing 
t afforded. While some were getting out 
ishing tackle and others gathering fuel for 
campfire, their attention was attracted in the 
direction of the car, and on looking back 
discovered they had an unexpected guest for 
supper. A full-grown black bear had 
mounted the radiator of the car, hopped into 
the rear seat, helped himself to a couple of 
loaves of bread, and, selecting a grassy spot 
by the side of the car for his table, pro- 
ceeded to serve himself. This mark of 
friendliness quite amused the Crawford 
arty. 
The bear, evidently having great faith in 
\ir. Crawford’s ability both as a fisherman 
and as a chef, and being possessed of a 
democratic turn of mind, feeling what was 
good for one was good for all, finished the 
bread and ambled off into the pines; but 
he soon returned, bringing with him five 
others of his kind to enjoy the fruits of a 
good fisherman’s labor. Mr. Crawford, like 
any other fisherman, felt quite flattered at 
this unexpected honor, and gladly extending 
his hospitality, proceeded to serve the bear 
family most bountifully. His larder soon 
grew empty, but the bears, not knowing this, 
were loath to leave, and manifested their 
gratitude by hanging around all night, neces- 
sitating someone remaining up to see they 
were properly entertained. About daybreak, 
scenting no further foods, Mr. Bear became 
quite disgruntled and seized the sack con- 
taining all the camp cooking utensils, and 
made off into the pines, doubtlessly planning 
to establish for himself a kitchen of his own, 
where there would be no time limit on sup- 
ply or service. Mr. Crawford was shocked, 
but gave chase, compelling the bear to drop 
the sack. Later on, when the odor of fresh 
frying fish again filled the air, the bears re- 
turned, and Crawford, being of a forgiving 
disposition, once more shared his table with 
this ungrateful four-footed family, while Mr. 
Bear, like the head of all well-regulated fam- 
ilies, satisfied his inner self. Mr. Crawford’s 
young son, a lad of some 14 years, sought 
to establish a closer friendship by caressing 
him while he ate. True to nature and as 
truly to be regretted, this masculine caress 
was not the way to the masculine heart. Mr. 
Bear, with one stroke of his huge paw, mani- 
fested his resentment by striking the boy on 
the leg, completely tearing the trousers from 
his body and badly lacerating the leg, send- 
ing him sprawling and rolling for some two 
to three yards, and with a Dempsey instinct 
for a knockout blow proceeded to follow up 
his victim. The men, rushing to the boy’s 
assistance, finally succeeded in driving the 
bear away. The boy, perhaps lame in body, 
= wiser in mind, pavers" his journey. 
he bear remained on the ground, for this 
“ai Yellowstone Park was his home. 
Calif. Mepora QO. NEWELL. 


he Fuss a Hot Shell Will Create 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Wally' and I 
ched our camping place, a deserted cabin 
the Pine Canyon, just before dark, threw 
: packs, watered and hobbled the horses, 
ead out our blankets and went inside to 
ke a fire in the fireplace for supper. 
Vhile Wally was reaching for a cup of 
a cartridge someone had left in the 
es exploded, sending a shower of hot 
es and coals over him. He jumped and 
led, grabbed at his collar and danced 
ut, until I asked him if he was hit, to 
ich he spat out a mouthful of adjectives 
| informed me that a hot coal had gone 
vn his neck and burned clear to his belt. 


S. O. BLopceTT. 











Percy Wadham's 
Nature Baits 
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PERCY WADHAM’S NATURE BAITS 


A series of artificial lures which are a most life- 
like imitation of the fish they represent. Practi- 
cally indestructible. Colors cannot be scratched or 
rubbed off. Weight carefully considered and varies 
according to size. The lighter the weight used the 
more natural the motion in the water. They are 
direct copies from nature and will be found a very 
attractive bait for trout and black bass. Carried 
in stock in four patterns: 


No. 1 (Gudgeon) No. 2 (Dace) 
No. 3 (Smelt) No. 4 (Trout) 
Inches 1% 2 3 
For Trout Trout Bass 
Retail at Each $1.25 $1.50 $2.00 


Established « : eg ere 3 
1820 Peohiug. Jachhe thats 





This Is Our 
102nd Year 


“GLOWBODY” MINNOW 


(Patented) 
The “Glowbody”’ Minnow was developed especially 
as an Abbey & Imbrie Centennial innovation, and 
has met with unusual success, Crystal body con- 
tains a tube of permanently luminous materia]. Has 
every appearance of a wriggling worm. Con- 
struction causes it to spiral through the water. 
Equally adapted to night or day fishing, as deep 
waters are always dark. You can imagine what 
happens when you introduce this luminous worm 
to the bass. Nickel plated head and tail, fins and 
propeller. Two nickel plated detach- Giese 
able double hooks can be easily de- \y < 
tached and single hooks used if ye 
desired. Luminous body protected by Fay 
wires. Retails at $1.00. 5 


“DUPLEX” FLY RODS ul 


The most popular rods ever sold at 
the price. Two rods in one—and only 
a two-inch reducing plug to do the 
trick! Made of split bamboo in three 
pieces with extra tip and short de- 
tachable grip. By inserting the 
Reducing Plug in the short grip, the 
middle joint and tip may be used 
alone, thus giving a shorter rod of ; 
lighter calibre but still of perfect ; 


2s... 


action a 

No. 3F. Combines 5 oz. brook rod Jj J |) : 
(7 ft.) with 64 oz. rod (9 ft.) for open e 
fishing. Fitted with hollow hard | 
rubber or cork grip. Nickel mount- § 
ings. Nickel silver “snake” guides. | 
Extra tip. In flannel covered wood 
form. Retails at $12.25. 

















Five generations have known and appreciated the 
high quality and dependability of Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle. Ask forit at your dealer’s. Send 10 cents 
for catalog of 16,400 items. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 Chambers St., New York 











RAINPROO 





Weight} 12 Pounds 


Recommended by thousands of 
Campers, Hunters, Trappers, 
Fishermen, Automobilists, Yachts- 
men, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest 
Services and Woodsmenas the most 
practical and dependable for out- 
door use, 


Write for illustrated folder 


METROPOLITAN AIR 
GOODS CO. 


ATHOL = - = MASS. 





GET OUT IN THE OPEN 
METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFIT 


Know the joys of long, restful ‘sleep out of doors--the vim 
and vigor--the fit feeling--makes you glad you’re alive--but 
be sure that you get well-made equipment--a tent that is 

- a cape that will keep you dry and above all 


a sleeping pocket that is so well constructed that warmth is 
a sure thing. 


Get Metropolitan 
Equipment 


In other words 





Ueitity 4 yin Tent—Fits the running 
board. Packs 8x8x30 inches 


WITHA 





Packs 8x42-inches and 
weighs 19 ounces. 





























Read Our Announcement on Page 264 
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MEN are 
Careful 


Choosers 






when it comes to 
something which is 
to play a continued 
part in their fun. 









MEISSELBACH 


Fishing Reels of Quality 





Built to Last 


Every Meisselbach Reel 
can be taken apart and put 
together again in less than 
five seconds. Reels which 
justify a careful choice by 
living up to a reputation 
founded on long years of 


service. 


“TAKAPART” “TRITON” 
“NEPTUNE” “RAINBOW” 
“TRIPART” “SURF” 


Write for Catalogue E-4 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 


OTTO HEINEMAN, Pres. 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 




















A New Danger Is Threatened 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—One of the great constructive achievements of President 
Roosevelt is in danger. A serious attack on the United States Forest Service wili 
soon be in the news from Washington. In the House the Curry Bill (H. R. 5964), 
in the Senate the King Bill, (S. 2740), and the New Bill (S. 2382) provide for 
transferring the Forest Service in whole or in part from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of the Interior. Hearings have been held and will 
shortly be continued. 


In the Department of Agriculture, where they are now, the Forest Service 
and the National Forests are safe, and so well managed that (except for certain 
special interests) they have won the unanimous support of the Nation. Their 
purpose is to grow trees, and they belong naturally in the department which has 
to do with the growing of all crops, including tree crops, from the soil. Forestry 
is a part of agriculture and is so recognized the world around. 


The Interior Department is the real estate agent of the Government. It is 
not the business of a real estate agent to grow crops on forest or farm. As a 
matter of fact, when the Interior Department had charge of the National Forests, 
years ago, they were so badly handled that President Roosevelt was forced to 
insist upon their transfer to the Department of Agriculture. The modern progress 
of forestry in America dates from that change. 


The Forest Service has little business with the Department of the Interior, 
and what it has is rapidly diminishing. It has many times more business with 
the other Bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, and that business is rapidly 
increasing. It is in constant and intimate co-operation with every branch of 
the Department where it is now. 


The Department of Agriculture has much forest work to do outside the 
National Forests. There are more acres by twenty million in wood lots on farms 
than in all the remaining public domain, of which the Interior Department has 
charge. If the Forest Service were transferred, the Department of Agriculture 
would be compelled to build up a similar organization, thus leading to more 
duplication in the Government service instead of less. 


Forestry is doing admirably where it is. There is not one sound reason of 
any kind for the proposed transfer. It is neither good administration, good 
business, nor good politics to undo Roosevelt’s work. 


It is well understood in Washington that the same interests that attempted 
to gobble up the natural resources of Alaska in Secretary Ballinger’s time are at 
it again. The best stalking horse of the men behind the grab is the claim that 
Alaska is going backward. The fact is that from 1910 to 1920 the exports from 
Alaska have increased from $13,608,394 to $62,469,096, or 366 per cent, while 
during the same ten years the exports from the United States increased from 
$1,866,258,904 to $8,228,016,307, or 340 per cent. kan business has actually 
been growing faster than the business of the United States, altho the latter has 
been increasing at a rate without precedent in the world’s history. 


The National Forests in Alaska, if they can be saved, will produce two million 
cords of pulpwood annually for all time, or enough to supply one-third of the 
present needs of the United States. The Forest Service in the Department of 
Agriculture has completed plans for developing this great resource in a way 
to open it to the public but keep the grabbers out. 


More than half our timber is gone already. Only one-sixth of our virgin 
forests remain, and they are being cut at a rate that will destroy them entirely 
before twenty-five years. Only a little more unrestricted forest devastation will 
bring down upon us the dangerous hardships of a timber famine. The cost of 
pulpwood and lumber is already proof enough of the stage to which the scarcity 
has already advanced, and of what is still ahead. 


Little has been heard of all this outside of Washington. The purpose of this 
letter is to let you know what is planned, and to express my hope that when the 
occasion comes you will treat the proposal as it deserves. Unless the friends of 
forestry take up this matter in earnest, its enemies will win out. If they do, it 
will mean the ruin of the Forest Service, the wreck of the movement for forest 
protection in America, and higher prices for forest products of every kind. It 
would seem to be the wrong time to take chances with forestry just now, when 
every clearheaded citizen knows that with the utmost care we can hardly escape 
most serious trouble from the exhaustion of our forest supplies. 


Sincerely yours 


Philadelphia. GiFFrorD PINCHOT. 


Note.—Every true Amerircan will read with pride the gallant stand taken by 
our first Federal forest official, Mr. Pinchot; and we should all be lacking in 
appreciation of the wonderful work accomplished by President Roosevelt for our 
Forestry Department and our Biological Survey if we ever allowed these depart- 
ments to lose their identity or cease to function under their present titles.—Editor. 
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On Opening Day 











When spring hath loosed the icy bands 
That bound the pools about, 

And state hath lifted legal hands 
Which held the speckled trout. 


I'll hear again the red god’s call 
That beckons me away, 

Where glassy pool and sparkling fall 
Await the Opening Day. 


I'll seek again a favorite brook, 
And switch a cast of flies, 
Or try a choicely baited hook 
Should trout refuse to rise. 


No four-pound trout may spin my reel— 
Far less, be brought to net; 

No heavy catch will weight my creel— 
The season’s early yet. 


But I'll feel again the spongy ground, 
And breathe the breath of spring; 

I'll hear full many a wildwood sound 
And many a wild bird sing. 


I'll see the shy arbutus vine, 
And other early flowers— 
Products of the April sunshine 
With alternating showers. 


A noon-time fire beside the trail, 
No day’s complete without. 
I smell the bubbling coffee pail, 
And, maybe, frying trout. 
W. Dustin Wuite. 














tute for the Hunting Trip 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For many 
|| years I have read and enjoyed Out- 
|| door Life, sometimes getting it direct 
}| thru the mail and at others from 
|, news stands. I have subscribed to al- 
|, most every hunting magazine pub- 
‘| lished and still read many, but Out- 
door Life is the best of all, in my 
}} opinion, for it contains stories and 
|| articles which are more nearly suited 
to my tastes, and which are generally 
about things in which I am most in- 
terested—mostly big game hunting. I 
have lived and hunted in Arizona, 
traveled thru California, Colorado and 
other Western states, and all this only 
adds to the desire to go back and take 
the real big game hunt which I have 
ilways longed for. Outdoor Life is 
for the present merely a substitute for 
the real article, which I shall some 
time have. 

Moultrie, Ga. Froyp D. Watson. 


Hunting Stories—A Substi- 











Rush Family Convertible Four—Two aibeie double Deluxe 
beds, two downy Rushfloss mattresses, water-proofed tent with 
four walls and four screen windows; comes in two grades of 
material. Plenty of room for four persons. Furnished with but 
one bed if desired. 


RVSH OUTING 


OUTFITS 
WITH DELUXE BEDS 


This is the most complete, compact, com- through. The ideal, portable, collapsible 
fortable, collapsible Outing Outfit ever bed and tent Outing Outfit. 

offered the public. The tent comes in two Upon receipt of your order with remittance 
high «grade water-proofed materials. The we will ship the Rush Outing Outfit com- 
full size 48-inch double Deluxe Bed, with plete, by express, subject to examination. 
springs and soft, fluffy Rushfloss (Trade If you are not thoroughly satisfied and 
Mark) mattress, is as comfortable as your pleased after seeing it, carefully repack and 
own bed in your own home. The whole return at our expense. 

outfit is light and easy to handle. No poles Illustrated catalog and price list sent 
to bother. Tent and bed rolls up into FREE. Liberal discounts to the trade. 
bundle only four feet long and ten inches Live dealers wanted in every locality. 





Rush Jan 


ango Minnows 

Rush Tango Minnows are the liveliest baits _like a live minnow in action. Professionals, 
that float. They wiggle, dive and swim amateurs, women and even children are 
making record catches of all kinds of game 
fish, trolling and casting, with these baits. 
The Rush Tango Minnow gets the big ones 
—Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Muscallunge, Lake 
Trout and Brook Trout. Furnished in 
many brilliant fish-getting colors. Our 
Radiant night-glowing Tangos are great for 
night fishing 

Illustrated cansiog in colors with instruc- 
tions sent FREE. 

DEALERS:—Order Rush Tango Minnows 
from your jobber now. Cash in our adver- 





tising. 
GET ’EM LIKE THIS: J. K. RUSH 
Weight 10% to 13% lIbs.; all caught on 441 S. A. & K. BLDG 
Ss. F h fish th eg ; . 
a = es’ mouths). ~~“ SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 




















WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 
“Grand Prix Mallard” = (trade Mark) Only ‘'FEATHERWOOD"? Used. Will not split. 
SOLID OR HOLLOW 
JEFFERSON CITY,MO. Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 
HAYS ’ J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
DEPT. 43 Jefferson City, Mo. U.S. A. 







































A WORD FOR WATER 


f it wasn’t for the rain there wouldn’t 


iny hay to make when the sun shines. 





You Never Lose a Fish If You Use 
Greer’s Patent Lever Hooks 
Ever get astrike from a regular whopper, and then just as you 
are about to land him, heshakes loose and gets away on you? That 
can't happen with a Creer Patent Lever Hook, because if the 


fish once pulls on the bait, he s caught fast Maar ce Satara sepa bung irs 










No. 8, 1Ge each: No. 1-0, 20¢ each; No. 3-0, 2S¢ each; No. 5-0, 30¢ each; or set of 
five hooks sent on receipt of $1.00. Your money back chee rfully if hooks aren't all 
we claim. Best hook on the market for trot line fishing. Write name plain. 


THE GREER MFG. CO., 70 Cumir St., Atlanta, Georgia 











Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Latest and Best 


N seeking real field glass satis- 

faction your surest and safest 
selection is one of the recently 
improved line of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Stereo- Prism Binoculars 


Made in America, these glasses are backed by 
the experience of one of the world’s oldest and 
largest optical producers. 


The new line provides a range of powers and 
sizes calculated to meet the real needs of the 
real outdoor man—sportsman or tourist. 


They are featured by superior optics of the 
well-known Bausch & Lomb quality, coupled 
with unusual compactness, light weight, sturdy 
construction and permanently accurate adjust- 
ments--all the features, in fact, which make for 
real value in a field glass. 


Write for illustrated folder 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York Washington Chicago 
San Francisco London 


Leading American Makers of Photographic 
Lenses, Field Glasses, Microscopes, ro- 
jection Apparatus and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 





| in that vicinity last fall. 








LIES 





Wonderfully distinctive lifelike patterns for the 
Angler who prefers the artificial fly. CRAFTSMAN 
FLIES can be had to suit your own ideas—dressed 
heavilyorlightly. long heavy hackleorshort, with wing 
typestosuit youalone BothWetand Dry types, tied 
to the best imported hollow point hooks, either plain, 
or with a gut you can absolutely depend on. Priced, 
with few exceptions, at $2.75 a dozen 


SAMPLES OF 20 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 


Responsible sportsmen, with references, who desire 
to purchase at least 3 dozen flies, will be sent for 
three days examination, a case containing 20 sam- 
ples not usually obtainable. 12 cents postage re- 
quired, and case must also be returned prepaid. 


GLEN L. EVANS 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 2 


SS extn D> 

















Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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<= *‘More Game’? ——— 


R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 
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Our Largest Game Preserve 


The sportsmen of America are fortunate in 
having in Mr. Horace M. Albright, superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone National Park, a man 
whose heart interest is with the game. We 
have been very much interested in reading over 
a report of Mr. Albright’s for the month of 


December, 1921, sent the Association by Mr. 


Stephen T. Mather, director of the National 
Park Service. 

[he report states that the natural conditions 
of the elk, deer, antelope and mountain sheep 
are excellent and that reports received from 
every source indicate the condition of the ani- 


mals to be first-class with every prospect for 
a continuation of a successful winter. 


rhe inroads made into the wild animals of 
the park by predatory animals have been re- 
duced to a minimum by the work of Mr. Al- 


bright’s men. However, in December it was 
found where coyotes had killed three antelopes 
and one deer. One park ranger Sas twelve 
coyotes to his credit during the month. Mr. 
Albright pays a distinct compliment to Deputy 
Game Warden Frank Bellar and other members 
of the Montana game department in their ex- 
cellent work of protecting the game and bringing 
all violators to justice. 

Twenty-three moose were noticed by rangers 
on the Tower Falls road during the month, and 
it is significant that of this number only one 
bull ‘was seen. Mr. Albright attributes the 
scarcity of the male moose to the hunting ac- 
tivities for these animals just outside the park 
Moose were reported 
plentiful in the northern district. 

Mountain sheep, which winter in the Gardiner 
Canyon, were seen almost daily during December 
by people traveling on the Gardiner road. The 
elk aa tee that are wintering in the park are 
well scattered, showing that they are contented 
and obtaining sufficient food. The attempts to 
keep the elk inside the park line were reasonably 
successful until toward the end of the month, 
when they began to drift over the line in small 
bunches, where the rangers of the United States 
Forest Service and state game wardens take up 
the work of protecting these animals from 
would-be poachers and tooth hunters. 

Elk from the northern herd have -been fed 
from the two hay ranches on Slough Creek, not 
due to present necessity, as there is plenty of 
natural food for the elk on the range, but with 
a view to getting them accustomed to coming 
in to that locality for hay, so in case of a 
hard winter they can be held there*and fed 
at a minimum cost, thus saving them from 
starvation. 


Waterfowl and Refuges 


Anyone who is familiar with the habits of 
waterfowl knows how quick they are to take 
advantage of man’s friendship and avail them- 
selves of refuges when offered. The success 
Jack Miner has had with wild geese and ducks 
near Kingsville, Ontario, Canada, is known to 
the sporting fraternity of both countries from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Mr. Miner has 
always contended that anyone could do as much 
with the birds as he has done, if they did 
but try. 

Below is printed part of a letter from Mr. 
Allen Green of Oakville, Iowa, which bears out 
Mr. Miner’s theory: ; 
“January 5, 1922. 

“On March 18 of last year I wrote you about 
the number of wild ducks that I had on the 
lake in the center of the farm. This year, how- 
ever, I have a surprise for you. Did you ever 
hear of ducks staying until now, when the 
pond contains seven inches of ice? I cannot 
believe my eyes when I look out of the window, 
and within two hundred yards of my front porch 
I can see around ten thousand ducks. 

“To be sure, it has taken some time and 
patience to keep them here. I have been very 
careful to give them the lake and have them 
feel that it is their own home. They are never 
molested there, never shot at, and they are 
daily fed. Of course, at the outset I did not 
expect them to stay with me all winter; I merely 
wanted to see what kind of pets I could make 
of them. Now, however, I am beginning to 
get worried; am I going to have an elephant 
on my hands which I will not be able to feed? 

“Of course. corn is worth little or nothing, 
but how much corn is it going to take to feed 
ten thousand ducks all winter? I carry out 
sacks full and they gobble it up in no_ time. 
I have shelled some of the corn and sprinkled 
it up a path towards my cottage porch. Even 
as I am writing I can see some of the wild 


ducks within fifty yards of my window where 
they have followed the line of corn. They feed 
in our corn fields a great deal and that helps 
considerably, but what is going to be done 
with them when the fields are clean? I do 
not believe you could drive them south because 
they have struck a place where to their surprise 
they are not peppered with shot.” 

With the Public Shooting Ground-Game Ref 
uge Bill enacted into law and natural duck 
foods planted to take the place of the cereal 
fed to the birds by Mr. Green, such: sites as 
are described in his letter would soon be common 
thruout the country. 





Public Shooting Grounds in 
Canada 


The sportsmen of the United States will be 
glad to learn that Canada is also planning for 
public shooting grounds and game refuges. The 
recommendations of the Essex Wild Life Con- 
servation Association of Ontario, Canada, con- 
tain in their 1922 program a plan for public 
shooting grounds and refuges, under which land 
and water areas are to be purchased outright by 
the government thru funds collected from the 
hunters’ licenses. 

It is just as important to the waterfow! 
shooters of the United States that the marsh 
areas be preserved in Canada as it is that we 
preserve similar areas in this country. We be- 
lieve that we can count on our Canadian brother 
sportsmen to hold up their end of a sensible 
conservative program. 





Gunner and Game Warden 


Is the sportsman the friend or the enemy 
of conservation? Formerly it was not difficult 
to find the game commissioner who looked upon 
the sportsman only in the light of a violator of 
the law and a source of trouble and annoyance. 
We remember not a great many years ago having 
the chief game warden of a western state tell 
us that the only way to protect any kind of game 
was to place a totally closed season on it and 
arrest every man caught in the field, and that 
he believed if America’s game was to be saved 
it would be necessary to prohibit shooting of 
all kinds. 

Sportsmen should be thankful that game com- 
missioners with similar ideas are few and far 
between and that each year sees the man charged 
with enforcing the conservation laws in the 
different states working in closer co-operation 
with the sportsman whose servant he really is 

We doubt if there ever has been an instance 
where a perpetual closed season proved effective 
in increasing any kind of game, unless it is a 
big game species that has been killed down to 
the point where a herd of animals can be watched 
by one or two game wardens and protected. 
The desire to hunt game is born in us, has been 
handed down from generation to generation, and 
while any sensible, sane man will obey con- 
structive conservation laws because he knows 
it is to his own interest to do so, many will 
immediately rebel when unduly antagonized by 
officers charged with the elecsumann of our 
conservation laws. 

A questionnaire recently sent out by the 
Indiana Department of Conservation, Division 
of Fish and Game, shows the extent to which 
the present day state game department will go 
to co-operate with the sportsman and aid him 
in securing the maximum amount of legitimate 
sport. Some of the questions included are 
printed below: 

_ “Name the lakes, rivers, creeks or other waters 
in your county open to public fishing. Speci'y 
those considered best. 

“Name the species of fish inhabiting the above 
waters, specifying those most predominant. ' 
_ “What advantages does your county afford 
in camping sites for tourists or recreationists’ 
Set forth any places available. 

“Are there any facilities offered in the » 
of boats for hire? If so, where are same ‘0 
be had, and from whom? 

“What advantages are offered in the way of 
hotels, boarding houses and private homes wh: "¢ 
lodging and meals may be secured? Name pre: 
vailing prices if possible.” 

hese questions clearly show an effort 
the part of the Indiana conservation com 
sion to answer inquiries received from sp 
men seeking wholesome recreation. The ba 
of the questions pertain to conservation ma 
and are asked in order that the state de} 
ment may get first-hand information of fish 
game conditions from the sportsman, the ? 
who knows most about them. 
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Nine Hundred Pounds of Bear 


The association recently published an article 
in its quarterly Bulletin by Mr. Seth E. Gordon, 

retary of the Pennsylvania Board of Game 
Commissioners, which told of black bears being 
killed in Pennsylvania weighing as high as 600 
pounds. 

The United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey recently sent out a news release telling of 
a 900-pound black bear killed by Government 
— M. E. Musgrave. This animal was 

lled in Arizona on the reservation of the 
Moqui Indians. Most of the men who know 
anything about bears with whom we have talked, 

when told of a 900-pound bjack bear, state that 
they cannot conceive of a black bear attaining 
such a weight. 

This animal had become a menace to stock, 
which was the reason he was killed, as it is the 
policy of the government’s predatory animal 
hunters not to disturb black bears unless they 
are troublesome. 





The Carp Menace 


What about the carp? Who will solve the 
problem of ridding our waters of this unwel- 
come alien? The association is constantly in 
receipt of letters from members complaining of 
the damage done to native fish by the German 
carp. Northern lakes which formerly contained 
only the finest game fish are becoming overrun 
with these aquatic swine. 

Whenever these fish get into a lake, the game 
fish contained in the same water have an uphill 
fight for existence. The carp is truly the hog 
of the water, as he feeds by rooting out the 
vegetation from the bed and along the banks of 
the lakes and streams. This disturbs the spawn 
of the other fish and deprives them of their food. 

We have received complaints from duck 
shooters, who claimed that the carp had killed 
all the vegetation in their favorite waters, and 
that ducks no longer visited them. 

Many of the states have tried different methods 
to get rid of the carp, but we have never heard 
of any who were successful. The only practical 
plan is to seine them out, but we doubt if this 
will ever do more than keep the increase in 
check. Arguments have been advanced against 
this method by men who contend that the seiners 
drag their nets along the shores of the lakes 
and entirely destroy the spawn of the game 
fishes, thereby doing more harm than good. 


Cats 


Everywhere the half-wild house cat is recog- 
nized as being one of the worst enemies with 
which ground-nesting birds and small game have 
to contend. A newspaper dispatch from Van- 
couver tells that domestic cats have reverted 
to such primitive savagery in the woods of 
Vancouver Island and have been causing such 
depredations among game and other birds that 
the British Columbia Game Conservation Board 
is considering offering a bounty for the pelts 
of these animals. 

They hesitate because of the difficulty the 
hunters would necessarily be under in differen- 
tiating between tame cats and those which have 
abandoned the ease and pleasures of civilization. 
Undoubtedly most gunners seeking the bounty 
would not attempt to distinguish between the 
good and the bad. 

The New York State Law, which has proved 
satisfactory, provides that “any person over the 
age of 21 years, who is the holder of a valid 
hunting and trapping license, may, and it shall 
be the duty of a game protector or other peace 
officer to, humanely destroy a cat at large found 
hunt ing or killing any bird protected by law or 
with a dead bird of any species protected by law 
in its possession; and no action for damages 
shall be maintained for such killing.” 








Fox Hunting 


‘hen fox hunting means riding to the hounds, 


it i considered bad form to shoot a fox. Where 
men keep packs of fox hounds for the sport of 
hearing the dogs run, they religiously. protect 


x that furnishes them with their sport. In 
su sections game birds are apt to be very 
8 . The man who has thoroly investigated 
th roposition knows that foxes create havoc 
W ground-nesting birds. 
; gentleman in Westchester County, New 
y told the writer of a flock of pheasants 
e had been trying to take care of thru 
nter. He knew where these birds ‘“‘used’’ 
ere they could be found almost any time 

Imagine his disappointment when one 
> he found where six of the nine birds in 
ck had been killed by foxes. The sign 
18 unmistakable. This bit of evidence has 
this man a sworn enemy of all foxes, with 
sult that fox hounds are to be procured 
s section freed of these animals if it is 
his power. 

derable sport is to be had in hunting 

a rough country, as the fox is sure to 
on the most inaccessible ledges he can 
Even with the aid of good dogs your 
nust be alert if you are to outwit reynard 
ng him to bag. 
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You will find much of interest in 


A Century Cid 


William Mills & Son 


NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 











Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DESCRIPTIONS and 
PRICES of goods FISHING LAWS of the U.S. and CANADA; 
COLOR PLATES of FLIES; HUMOROUS ARTICLE on 
ANGLING, and a “NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for 
Cathie yaaa angling for various Game Fishes. Copy mailed on receipt 
of 10c in stamps. 
FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS we have been making and selling Fishing Tackle and suc- 
cessfully supplying the wants of discriminating Anglers. The business has been carried on 
by, and handed down through, FOUR GENERATIONS OF THE SAME FAMILY —and 
still has the personal and careful attention of three members of the third and fourth genera- 
tions of same (thus insuring an interest in the quality of goods, and of service to cus stom ers, 
that cannot be had under any other condition). 


EVERY ORDER, and inquiry as to goods, RECEIVES THE ATTENTION OF ONE OF 
THE MR. MILLS (all of whom are expert Anglers—who can use, and use successfully, the 
articles that we make and sell). Some one of them has fished in most of the better known 
localities of the United States and Canada (for Trout, Bass, Salmon and the various Salt 
Water Game Fishes), so customers are assured of receiving goods of the necessary high 
quality for, and suitability to, their angling necessities. 


A Few of Our Specialties 
FLY CASTING TACKLE 
RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY “INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 


*‘Paragon,"” § 8 to 944 feet...... - For Dry Fly—3 weights—7'4 feet.......... ......-+---80.60 
Tuscarora,’’ 8% to 9' feet... wanes Nice akan 9 85 For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet...... 


**Eclipse,’’ 8 to 9 feet 
“Nonpareil,’’ 8 to 915 fe: “t ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Mills’ Stanc lard," 8 to 94 feet re a iia 
““H. L. Leonard,’’ 744 to 946 feet Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
LOUIS RHEAD’S 


“FE ATHERLIGHT"’ 
AMERICAN NATURE TROUT FLIES 


* CRESCO"’ (ENGL ISH TYPE) 
“KENNET” 

10 patterns each for April, May, June and July Angling and 
three patterns of the popular Shad Flies 


“H. L. LEONARD” 
DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES Price of all pateeras $2.50 doz 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 


30-Yd. Size D E F 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly)........$4 70 $4 20 $3.75 ea. 
Either Regular or Light Tied. 
ALBION’? WADERS 


INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)....... 9 > 8.00 7.00 ** 
Size ‘‘D’’ for powerful; * for medium; 
‘F’’ for light ah 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 
LEGGINGS, Stocking Feet... 
BOXES with compartments...................$.55 to $15.00 LEGGINGS, LIGHT Wgt Stocking Feet 
BOXES with individual clips.... at 85 6.50 TROUSERS, Stocking Feet.. 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) eee, © fou TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stoc king Feet 











LIVE OUTDOORS! 
















SAVE HOTEL BILLS! 
Camp in safety and comfort. 


Complete sleeping and cooking facilities 
forfour people. Trailssafely behind your 
car. Two sagless, double-spring beds. 


Kitchen cabinet and ice chest. 
Two-burner gas stove. 
Metal kitchenette. 
Timken 
bearings. 
850 pounds. 


Demountable 
rims. 








Damp and insect proof. 


Pullman 
privacy. 





Illustrated catalogue free 


CHENANGO E. & M. CO $375 


6 FAIR ST., NORWICH, N.Y. EQUIPPED 

















the advertising pages of this issue. 











Read Our Announcement on Page 264 
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Trolling or Casting 


A rod that'll stand the gaff of trolling and 
yet give you the fun of a fly rod is some Rod. 

You can get that combination in a Divine 
Rod. Over 60 years of experience in making 
fine rods for every kind and style of fishing is 
back of the name “Divine.” If you want a 
rod of supreme life, strength and sensitive 
flexibility, that gives you a thousand thrills 
after every strike, insist on seeing the name 

Divine” on your rod. 

You can have your Divine Rod in6 or8 strip 
split Bamboo; Silk-wrapped; almost any 
length and any weight. Our7' ft. Fairy Fly 
Rod weighing 2% ounces is a sample of 

Divine” skill. 

Send for Catalog 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
507 Roberts Street, UTICA, N. Y¥. 














EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 














LLIANT SEARCH LICHT 


4 ATT 


CARBIDE HEAD LIGHTS 


for Hunting, Fishing, Camping, etc. Project a powerful beam 
of white light and shine 300 to 600 feet. 

Illustrated catalog free on request 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LICHT MFC. CO. 
629 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4 Chicago, III, 














Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S 
and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN 












PATENT LAWYER 
Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
The genuine Telerana Nova 
/ is the cheapest and best by 
ba actual test. Thousands of the 
JOE WELSH best anglers in the world are 
\ using them Why not you? 
\ LEADER Universally praised, strong, 
GETS knotless, durable; one trial will 
\ convince the most skeptical. For 
trial, I will mail youa 3 foot in 
‘ any Bass or Trout size for 2% 
» oe ‘ 6 ft., 50c; or 9 ft. 75c. One 
A OS ~f 'd leader will last you two seasons 
and then be good. Prices for Salmon sizes on application 
Again here is what the average angler has been looking for 
Limerick hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, tied on 
Joe Welsh’s Snells, making the hook the weakest part of 
your tackle. All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your fish by 
using this new snelled hook. They do not get brittle with age 
The Blue Devil darning needle floats. Bass and Trout sizes 
with three food leaders attached, 75c. 
The ‘‘Welsherana’’ transparent Minnows in five colors are 
the latest and best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass sizes 21.00 
each can be used on a fly rod or bait casting rod. A sample 
rder of the above will prove to you that Joe Welsh’s 
goods is in aclass by itself. Most dealers handle my goods. 
lf you don't, write me. 
Pasadena, California 


Distributor for 
U.S. and Canada 


Dealers can make good profits 
by handling this pupular leader. 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


Hints on Handling Dogs 


It is astonishing how dog owners will continue 
to hug some pet idea that perhaps some friend 
advised them to use early in their dog-owning 
career—for instance, the urge to avoid unneces- 
sary punishment to a dog invariably leads a per- 
son to make a double knot if you Reopen to use 
a rope to lead a dog, which is often done when 
there is no chain handy. This particularly oc- 
curs when buying a dog to lead it home, and in 
other emergencies. If the dog is of a sly, cun- 
ning nature, especially, or even if not, it is a 
natural inclination for a dog to pull away from 
the lead if it dislikes being led for any reason. 
Besides being careful to see that the double knot 
cannot siip and tighten, the dog owner often 
runs his finger around the inside of the loop (as 
shown in Figure 1) to ascertain if it is not too 
tight, with the result that the loop is then quite 
loose, more so even sometimes than in Figure 1. 

Now, the suppleness of a dog’s neck will often 
allow him to pull his head out of an ordinary 
rope loop, with a stationary knot, as in Figure 1, 
unless it is a very tight one and fastened close 
behind the ears, as in Figure 3. It is so much 
simpler, and in the end easier, for the dog to be 
led by a running noose, as in Figure 2, when 
handling a dog (the drawing shows the knot ele- 
vated above the neck to make it plain). Con- 
trary to the ordinary impression, a running noose 
is easier for a dog, because when a dog follows 
willingly the slip noose is loose and comfortable, 
whereas the tightly-made double knot is always 
tight around the dog’s neck. Nothing is so dis- 
couraging as to have a dog pull his collar or 
rope lead and get away, perhaps to take time 
and expense to recover or become permanently 
lost; besides the bad effect on the dog. Lots 
of dogs have gained a cleverness in pulling their 
heads out of collars and leads; they do it so 
often that it is aggravating. The slip noose, as 
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in Figure 2, overcomes the trouble very nicely 
without detriment to the dog. Of course, it is 
important not to let the lead part of the rope 
get too slack, but a person easily accustoms 
himself to that. 

It is a general idea that a dog will choke itself 
on a slip knot. Dogs that have been broken, 
and taught to tie up, will, of course, know bet- 
ter, but some of them will affect to be choked 
when for some reason they wish to resist being 
led, especially if they have used the pseudo 
choking trick to be released, and fussed and 
petted. Dogs that have not been taught to be 
led will be taught all the quicker with a slip 
knot, as shown in Figure 2. Don’t get excited 
about a dog choking himself, except in very un- 
usual cases of obstinacy, and almost incurable 
fighting against lead control. They yield up the 
initiative to the trainer much quicker with a slip 
knot. I have never yet seen harm come to a dog 
from the use of a slip knot, and my readers 


know in what large quantities I have been 
handling dogs; but I have seen the most irri- 
tating consequences follow the escape of dogs 
when collars or leads were not properly adjusted. 

am trying to emphasize the value of the 
often despised slip knot as a lead, and to remove 
the fear in people’s minds that it is apt to be 
injurious to a dog. A fixed knot (Figure 3) is 
all right when you know your dog can be trusted 
to be led under ordinary circumstances, but a 
running noose, with a slack end held so there is 
no looseness, takes no chances. 

Another mistake is commonly made in fasten- 
ing the collar too low on the neck, as in Figure 

If this is done, the diameter of the collar or 
lead is so large that a dog easily pulls out of it. 
With a dog that is perfectly safe to lead and 
handle, these things need not be studied, of 
course; but where there is any chance of trouble 
coming from a dog getting his collar off—and 
we never know when this will happen—always 
fasten the collar snugly around the upper part of 
the neck, right behind the roots of the ears, as 
in Figures 3 and 4. 

Dog owners quite rightly have an aversion to 
what is called a “cowed” dog, and therefore are 
particularly anxious in teaching a dog to lead, 
not to depress its spirit at all. If a dog is 
taught to tie up first, before it is taught to lead, 
this will generally be overcome. Leading a pup 
around with a string is a good beginning, but 
more definite impression must be made on the 
dog for his sake and his owner’s. The dog 
should acquire not only a willingness to lead, 
but an enthusiastic eagerness, a feeling of pride 
to go, on a chain, for a walk with his master. 


The String Muzzle 


It is very convenient to know how to muzzle 
a dog when there is no made-up muzzle within 
reach. Figure 5 shows a quick but sure way 
to make a string muzzle. Take a piece of string 
cord, double it, tie a loop around the dog’s neck 
close behind the ears, from B to Take the 
loose ends and bring them down on top of the 
muzzle from B to A. At a point just over the 
long fang teeth make a knot. Divide the strands 
of cord and bring them around each side of the 
muzzle (A to D), tying them quite tightly under 
the lower jaw at D. Then bring the strands to 
the point marked C, where the cord is passed 
thru the loop already made to form the collar, 
pulled up tight and knotted. You will have to 
put on two or three of these string muzzles to 
find exactly how to do it, but when put on prop- 
erly, no dog can get them off. 





My chapter in the January issue of Outdoor 
Life on the “Evolution of the Airedale” evoked 
so many letters and personal compliments that 
am condensing into a few brief words my grate- 
ful appreciation of the response from these dog 
breeders. These letters were all from prominent 
Airedale breeders. I could not discern even 4 
thin distillation of flattery about them; they all 
had the ring of the real brand of unselfish praise, 
but we must not overlook our editor’s faith in 
the dog department and his generosity in allot- 
ting the required amount of space and providing 
the very expensive cuts. 





I have had some mild but friendly criticisms 
lately concerning my stand on registration, ¢s- 
pecially in relation to my graded pedigree sys- 
tem. There are two sides to almost every qucs- 
tion; in the first place no one is more desirous 
than I of raising the standard of the different 
breeds, and further I am just as keen as anyone 
to have all breeds and dogs registered, if »0s- 
sible. Just as in horses, the average horse 's 
not registered, and cannot be registered (and the 
parallel is very close), and these horses cost! 
tute the great bulk of average, everyday horses. 
These everyday horses are the useful hors¢ of 
the nation, and it is just the same with the oe 
dog all over the country. We could not dis-srd 
all the common horse stock because it is %0t 
registered, neither can we discard all the com:on 
everyday dog stock because it is not regist 
Common stock horses and dogs will be b: 
and sold as usual, regardless of registratior 
tems, and the unregistered horses and un 
tered dogs will always constitute the bulk « 
horse and dog population; numerically the 
and always will be the most popular and i 
greatest ascendancy. In addition it is 
batable question if they are not the most | 
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cial to the nation in general. The ratio of un- 
registered stock to registered stock is, and prob- 
sly always will be, vastly higher. The buying 
and selling of this part of the dog population 
ill always go on among those of moderate 
means; in fact, if every dog was registered, it 
vould mean the raising of the price of dog flesh 
so that the average person could not afford to 
uy a dog at all—and this is the fact I wish to 
emphact It is easy for us dog breeders to 
et into an attitude of mind whereby we wish 
o discard and eliminate everything but the un- 
registered dog. 


I have received several letters asking me why 
n some cases I say so much about the Airedale, 
ind in some answers seem to belittle them. This 
is simply being careful not to fit a square plug 
in a round hole. I find some of our readers de- 
pend a good deal on my remarks about the vari- 
ice breeds. Compressed in a few words, my 
answer is, that the instinct to worry is very 
highly developed in the Airedale, and in this par- 
ticular breed hard to restrain. Now, this trait 
is especially valuable in certain kinds of hunting, 
as a watch dog, etc., but a serious drawback in 
city life, among dogs and human beings. Rule 
him with an iron hand, and he is as safe as any 
other breed, but under no restraint or careless 
restraint his superabundance of hunting instinct 
will find things to worry. This brief reply will 
answer several letters of inquiry. 

















| Kennel Queries 


Is there any way to keep a female bird dog 
from getting with pups other than to have her 
spayed? A man told me that an effective way 
was to “load” her, he called it, meaning to put 
shot into the dog. Kindly advise me, does it 
take the “pep” out of a bitch to render her in- 
capable of reproducing? If the shot stor 
true, and works, tell me how to do it. T ines 
a fine female, but don’t want the pups. "fee 
is no one here that I know of who can spay a 
dog, hence the query. Thanking you in advance. 
—W. G. Phelps, Montpelier, Idaho. 

Answer.—An operation called “‘spaying” is the 
only permanent way to prevent a dog bearing 
pups. The use of shot is neither efficient nor 
practical. The operation, if skillfully done, does 
not as a rule noticeably affect the dog’s energy 
a" magn The idea of using shot is a delusion. 

Since coming to Arkansas, and also while in 
Louisiana, I have become acquainted with a dis- 
ease in dogs called “black tongue.” The dogs 
just stop eating and droop around for a week 
or so, the tongue turns black and just seems to 
rot in the dog’s mouth. It is nearly always 
fatal. Many valuable dogs are lost. I know 
very little about this disease, and would greatly 
appreciate anything you can offer as to cause 
and remedy of this condition.—Alfred H. Har- 
rop, Dermott, Ark. 

Answer.—Black tongue is nearly always fatal 
and refractory to treatment. We are of the 
opinion this is a deficiency disease; some needed 
element is lacking in the system. There are so 
many varying conditions of this disease, or sim- 

lar conditions, that we are unable to recommend 
a blanket treatment to cover them all. For in- 
stance, there is a fungus growth in the buccal 
nucous membranes of the mouth; then there is 
neurotic stomachititis of the mouth; or inflam- 
imation of the mouth, and so on. The term 
black tongue” is often given to all of these. 

here are many different treatments; the simplest 

yne is keeping the mouth wet with glycerine 
ontinually and feeding soup in teaspoonful 
loses. One-sixth of a grain of prohoiodide of 
mercury every two hours for four days. Three 
lays seems to help in some cases.—W. C. C. 


Do Horses Walk in Their Sleep? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Do horses go to 
sleep walking on well-known trails, or do 
they walk in their sleep? I believe they do 

times, for the following reason: I had 

it out poison for coyotes and heard one the 
xt morning barking in the peculiar fashion 

‘lowing a dose of strychnine. 

Putting a saddle on an old horse, long 
ince delegated to the use of children, I 

irted him for the scene of the poison plant. 

hen near I saw the coyote lying beside the 

‘il, and rode to within a few feet of it 

fore speaking to or reining the horse. I 

lled the horse and it woke up, saw or 
elled the coyote, and took two side jumps 
th me into a live oak tree, to the serious 

ury of my clothes and features, before I 

ild stop the old boy. 

Therefore I believe he was walking in his 

ep until I woke him by pulling on the 

ns, as he was an old hunting horse. 
. O. BLopceEtr. 
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almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 


4 Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, 
etc. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 


Prices include No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster....$27.50 
No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster.... 29.15 
No. M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster... 30.80 


; Revenue Tax, 
: f.0.b. factory. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 


something you’ve always wanted. 
Strap Marble’s Game Getter Gun under 
your coat, put it in your suitcase or 
canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 

Upper barrel, .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel, .44 cal. and .410 
ga. smooth bore, for shot, or round ball. 
A more accurate .22 cannot be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it 


hotgun in One Second 
At last, the all-purpose gun— 


12, 15 0r 18 in. barrel. 


Ask for catalog. 





571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 





























STOP SPILLING! 


When you are filling salt and pepper 
shakers and all small containers 


In Camp or Home 


By using ALUMINUM KLEEN-FIL 


combination funnel-and-shovel spoon 


It fills without spills 


12c Postpaid, Special Price Agents 


H. G. BARTON KLEEN-FIL MFG. CO. 
UNION, NEW YORK 


"SECURITY 
First Aid Kit 
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: : 
N Prepaid po mS ya $5.00 

i x safeguarding and | 
L : C. P. FORDYCE 

IV SECURITY MFG. CO. | 


FALLS CITY SRASKA 
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Now Ready--- 








HIGHEST POWER RIFLES IN THE WORLD. Our New High 
Power Rifles are now ready for delivery in .256 Cal. 
.35 Newton ready soon. Plenty of ammunition now available. Send Stamp for Cat, 


Chas. Newton Rifle Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., U S. A. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES- 


.30 U. S. G. 30 and 











seams. Finished in best Japan and absolutely rustproof. 


We will send you this Handy Tackle 
ceipt of $2.00. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 








And this HANDY TACKLE BOX 


holds all you need for a day's fishing—baits, flies, swivels, sinkers, disgorger, 


hooks, etc. It’s a pocket-size box—divided into compartments; small and compact, 
yet large enough to hold all the tackle you want on an ordinary trip. Size: 11 ins. 
long, 5% ins. wide and 2 ins. deep. Made of one-piece steel stamping without 


SPECIAL OFFER 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN fora whole year on re- y 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and athousand and one helpful hints 
for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells what to do in the woods 
how to cook grub, how to build, camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog. how to preserve trophies, how to start a gun club, how 
to build a rifle range. No book or set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date information about life in the open that 


you get from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. 


Box and the 





280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
















































MERMAID 
WATERPROOFED WING 


\\ A 
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TROUT FLIES | ~ 


The angler who can and does not try out Mermaid 
Waterproof Flies is missing an opportunity, To all the 
world Mermaid Flies look like real insects especially to 
the Big Rainbow. Mermaid is the most realistic Trout 
Fly made, it hesitates, dances, dodges and acts like a 
live insect the instant it is cast into the stream. Mermaid 

lies out last any known make. ermaid wings are 
treated with a special patented improved process of 
waterproofing. Mermaid wings will not fray out, split, 
wadd or bunch up inthe water like other flies do. 
Mermaid wings hold their original position in and out of 
the water. Mermaid Flies are tied on the highest qual- 
ity turned down eyed, hollow point Pennell eyed tested 
hooks. Mermaid snelling, highest quality selected gut 
used. Mermaid Flies are hand tied and every pattern 
is perfect. If you cannot be supplied by your local 
dealer write us. 


WRIGHT & McGILL 


21 Clayton Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


129 West 24th St., New York 
I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
‘3s for over years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 

. Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Finy Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 

A. O. LEONARD 

Suite 80, 705th Avenue -_ - New York City 


A FISHERMAN'S HOBBY 


Re-wrap your own fishing rod in your spare 
time. Complete outfit, with full instructions. 
Price delivered in U.S. and Canada $3.00. 


A. WILLIAMSON 


Nelson, British Columbia 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 




















Box 531 
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s Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 

Catch Fish Mink, Muskrats etc., in large 
9 numbers, with ou new, fold- 

ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attractirg all kinds of fish. 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept.15, LEBANON, MO. 


OUR 
-NEW 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE 

is 





CATALOGUE 
FISHING 


SPORT B O OKS 


TRAVEL 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
IN FULL COLOR 


Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati, O 

Please send me FREE your complete Cata- 
logue of Fishing, Sport, Travel Books, also 
name of local dealer from whom 35 
they may be purchesed. <t ife 


Name 
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8,000,000 Targets Thrown in 1921 

Trapshooting statistics of 1921 compare favor- 
ably with those of other years. It*might be re- 
marked in this connection that trapshooting was 
the one sport that held its own during the war 
period. 

The attendance at the registered tournaments 
in 1921 was 20, 917 amateurs and 2,025 pro- 
fessionals, or about 11,000 individual shooters. 
The number of contestants last year was 10,083 
in 500 shoots. The 1921 figures are based on 
the reports of 419 tournaments. The average 
number of amateurs per shoot the past year was 
50 amateurs and 5 professionals. 

The number of targets trapped in 1921 were 


6,345. Seven hundred and ninety-eight, an aver- 
age of 15,145 per tournament. The _ targets 
trapped in 1920 were 7,851. Four hundred and 
seventy-eight, of an average of 15,700. In 1921 
clubs were given permission to register club 
shoots, and in these 1,237 shoots 22. One hun- 


dred and ninety shooters participated, an aver- 
age of 18, and 2,114. Two hundred and twenty- 
nine targets were trapped, an average of 1,709. 
The total number of targets trapped in all tour- 
naments were 8,460,027. It is possible more tar- 
gets were trapped in some other year when club 
were not registered, but there are no 
figures better than the ones we have given you. 

Less than 5,000,000 targets were thrown in 
1914 and 1915. In 1916 and 1917 the figures 
mounted to more than six million; dropped back 
to five and a half million in 1918; went over 
the six million mark in 1919, and came within 
an ace of reaching the 8,000,000 mark in 1920. 

The number of trapshooters who participate in 
tournaments grows with each year. In 1914 the 
number of individual contestants was a few over 
7,050. The American Trapshooting Association 
got more new members—men who had never shot 
before—in 1921 than the number that shot in 
1914. Trapshooting is on a better basis today 
than ever before. The state associations are 
more solid; they are promoting the sport and 


| also working for the betterment of fish and 


game regulations in every state. These associa- 
tions, too, are very much interested in legisla- 
tion, and where the association is progressive the 
laws are right. 


Wonderful Shooting by Becker 


Just a few lines about a trapshooter living In 
Ogden, Utah, who won two championships and 
averaged 95 per cent on handicap targets in 
1921. The shooter in question is B. L. Becker, 
president of the Becker Products Company, and 
known to shooters the country over as ‘“‘Gus” 
Becker. All that Mr. Becker did on targets shot 
from 20, 21 and 22 yards was to break 734 out 
of 775—an average of about 95 per cent. We 
doubt if any trapshooter in the United States has 
a better average at long distance targets than 
Becker, unless it is Frank Troeh. Troeh ‘“‘busts’”’ 
’em from 22 and 23 yards just about as well as 
he breaks them from 16 yards, but Troeh is one 
shooter in a thousand. 

When we hear of a shooter breaking an aver- 
age of 95 per cent from the back marks we feel 
that he is entitled to credit; therefore Mr. 
Becker may take this for a boost. No averages 
have been compiled as yet on handicap targets 
by the American Trapshooting Association, so 
we cannot tell at this time if anyone has a bet- 
ter average than Becker, but we are giving you 
his figures because we know they are good, and 
the figures also prove that a shooter can break 
‘em from the back mark if he makes up his 





mind. Becker at 16-yard targets broke an aver- 
age of .9550, which would indicate that he is 
just as good at the handicap distances as at 16 
yards. 

3ecker opened the season at handicap targets 


on February 20th at San Francisco, and on three 
straight days he shot at 50 targets from 21 yards 
and on the other day shot at 25 from the same 
mark. He missed 14 targets in the 175. From 
San Francisco he went to Los Angeles, and two 
days shot from 21 yards and two days from 20 
yards, breaking 95 out of 100 from 21 yards 
and 99 out of 100 from 20 yards. Later at 
Ogden he broke 96 out of 100 from 22 yards; 
at the Montana State shoot he broke 95 out of 
100 from 22 yards, and from the same mark in 
the Preliminary and Grand American Handicaps 
he broke 94 in each event. 

It wasn’t only at handicap targets that Becker 
an excellent season. He did some mighty 
fine work: on doubles. He won the Olympic 
Club Championship by breaking 95 out of 100, 


won the Utah State Championship with 45 out 
of 50, and came to the Grand American Handi- 
cap with an average of 94. Then something 


It was necessary to get the trigger 
The repair man changed the 
pull, and when Becker tried to use the gun in 
the doubles championship he staggered around 


happened. 
on his gun fixed. 


the platform. He broke 78 out of 100, the low- 
est score he ever made. The next day he had 
the trouble corrected, and with a spring that he 
could use broke 90 in the Hazard trophy event. 
If he had the 90 score in the amateur champion- 
ship he would have had a wonderful average on 
doubles. But these things happen, and Becker, 
like all good sportsmen, take their medicine and 
forget ‘“‘what might have been.”’ 


Troeh’s Long-Run Record 


Frank Troeh didn’t grab off a national trap- 
shooting championship in 1921, but the Van- 
couver (Wash.) trapshot had an excellent year 
just the same. For the past eight years Troeh 
has been going down the line winning champion- 
ship after championship, grabbing off the high 
average honors here and there, and at the end 
of the season being either on the top of the 
heap or so close to the top that he was making 
it uncomfortable for the leader. 

In 1921 Troeh made 75 runs of better than 
50 straight, which is considerably better than 
his nearest competitor, E. F. Woodward, of 
Houston, Tex., who made 55 runs of better than 
f Eleven of Troeh’s runs were better than 
100 straight and one was over 200. He didn’t 
make the longest amateur run of the year; that 
was made by E. W. Renfro of Butte, Mont., 
who scored a run of 295 straight. 

Fred Tomlin made the greatest number of 
high runs over 50 for the professionals. The 
Glassboro, N. J., shot made 53 runs over 50. 
Rush Razee of Curtis, Neb., made the longest 
run of the year—a total of 307. ; 

That making long runs isn’t the easiest thing 
in the world to do is proven by the fact that of 
the many thousands in the shooting tournaments 
only fourteen of them broke over 200 straight— 
and not one of the fourteen was able to repeat. 
Here are the names of fourteen who got into the 
select class, with the run they compiled: 


BE. W.. Rentro; Butte, Mont..................:.. 295 
P. E. Earle, Starr, S. 27. 




















F. S. Hughes, Mobridge, S. S........... ioxcs ee 
A. J. Stauber, Los Angeles, Calif........... 265 
Forest Luther, Cimarron, Kans... we 204 
Bi Gi GRUEE, RPC, I Os ecsec conse cacanscoee 225 
Ray Arrants, Hicksville, O....................... 219 
Sam Sharmon, Salt Lake City............... .. 210 
M. A. Rickard, Corvallis, Ore... . 209 
Jj. R. Pence, Minot, N. D........:........ .. 208 
F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash............... 207 
C. A. Young, Springfield, O...... nncoe e 
C. B. Piatt, Braceton, N; J........-.5...... me 
H. C. Stutz, Indianapolis, Ind....... 202 
1922 Tournaments 
State Tournaments 
State City 
Arkansas Helena 
Alberta Banff 
British Columbia Vancouver 
Tdaho oise 
Illinois Aurora 
Indiana Indianapolis 
Kansas Eldorado 
Towa Des Moines 
Kentucky Paris 
Michigan Battle Creek 
Missouri Marshall 
Montana Butte 
New Jersey Pitman 
New York Rochester 
North Dakota Dickerson 
Ohio Akron 
Oklahoma Ardmore 
Rhode Island Providence 
Sask.-Mani Regina 
South Dakota Aberdeen 
Tennessee Clarksville 
Vermont Rutland 
Washington Spokane 
Wyoming Lander 
j 
WM. J. HACKMEIER | 
[ 
TAXIDERMIST i 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 





San Francisco, California 
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By W. A. Bevan 


I notice you remark as to crosses in nature. 
There is a very prevalent belief here that a 
copperhead will cross with a garter snake. The 
copperhead’s young are born, while the garter 
snake’s young are hatched from egg. What is 
your opinion in regard to this? I once saw a 
cross between a rabbit and a cat. The head and 
front parts were like a cat, while the hind parts 
were like a rabbit. It hopped like a rabbit. The 
owner said it made a far better “mouser” than a 
cat. I saw this animal in a grist mill in Grove 
City, Pa., and it seems to be a very_ unusual 
cross in nature.—E. B. Means, Valier, Pa. 

Answer.—The belief that a copperhead will 
cross with a garter snake has no more founda- 
tion in fact than the belief in the existence of 
“hoop snakes” and milk snakes which suck cows. 
It would be interesting to know just how this 
information relative to the breeding habits of 
snakes was obtained in the first place. The re- 
sult of such a cross, if it ever occurred, would 
be of remarkable interest to any student of com- 
parative anatomy. All the garter snakes are 
viviparous and are not hatched from eggs, as 
you state they are. I have seen many of them 
born in my vivarium. I am pleased that your 
letter was referred to me, because the belief in 
the peculiar cross is a new one to me. I was 
conceited enough to think that I had heard in 
some form all the snake myths extant.—W. A. 
Bevan. 


Will you please tell me if rattlesnake skins can 
be tanned to make belts and pocketbooks, etc.? 
Is there a bounty on rattlesnakes in Arizona or 
California? Are snakes ever used for medical 
purposes?—H. T. Northrup, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Answer.—Rattlesnake skins, tho thin and of 
delicate texture, can be tanned and used like 
any other light leather. The skins of most of 
the other snakes are coarser and_ stronger. 
“Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins,’’ listed 
among books for the sportsman by the Outdoor 
Life Publishing Company, contains several pages 
devoted to the treatment and make-up of snake 
skins. There is no bounty on rattlesnakes any- 
where in the United States to my knowledge. 
The venom of rattlesnakes has been used to pre- 
vent coagulation of the blood in the treatment 
of epilepsy, and the venom of the Asiatic cobra 
is sometimes used in making blood tests to de- 
termine a syphilitic condition; apart from these 
two uses, medical science only uses snakes in an 
experimental way.—W. A. Bevan. 


I noticed an article in the January number of 
Outdoor Life. Is there any sure way of dis- 
tinguishing the harmless from poisonous snakes? 
I have handled some few of the southern varie- 
ties of both harmless and poisonous snakes, and 
I have noticed the poisonous snakes all have an 
ace-of-spakes-shaped head, small neck, and the 
pupils of all poisonous snakes’ eyes are straight 
up and down, like that of a cat’s eyes, while that 
of a harmless snake is always round. This is 
not much information, as one would not care to 
get that close to a poisonous snake, but I have 
found this to be so of all poisonous and harm- 
less snakes.—Edward E. Hanberry, Okla. 


\nswer.—If you will carefully re-read my 
notes in the January number of Outdoor Life, 
and take into consideration the fact that there 
ire hundreds of different species of snakes in 

world which you have never seen, you will 
bably admit that my statements may be cor- 

t constricted neck and elliptical pupils 
iy distinguish the poisonous from the harmless 
kes with which you are familiar, but have 
1 ever seen the eastern “‘harlequin’’ snake or 

Sonoran coral snake of the Southwest? 

n in doubt about the things you see and 

about our snakes write to me again; it is 
our mutual benefit to have these things 
ightened out.—W. A. Bevan. 


flow can the female rattlesnake be identified 
ight? Old-timers say by the tapered form 
the rattle, which gives her a shriller note than 
male. Snake showmen say by a variation 
coloring.—Chris L. Adair, Casper, Wyo. 
ver.—A_ well-tapered rattle merely  indi- 
that the snake has had a uniformly growth, 
not a sexual character. There are no 
unced external indications of any snake’s 
The females of most snakes attain a greater 
than the males, and there is a tendency to 
ness in the female rattlesnake and yellow- 
in the males. This tendency cannot be used 
istinguish sex. because color phases vary 
raphically. The males in a light locality 
be lighter than the females in a part of 
suntry where the color phase is dark. 
inkind is always happier for having been 
If you make men happy now, you make 
happy years hence by the memory of it. 











1640 Lawrence Street 








The Colorado De Lux Palmetto Auto Tent 
BEST TENT FOR AUTO CAMP USE 


WATERPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Canvas floor, screened doors and windows. We make and sell at low- 
est prices the best and most complete line of AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES. 


Write for illustrated net priced Catalog No. 33A 


THE COLORADO TENT AND AWNING CO. 


Denver, Colorado 














STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 
GUIDE 


sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, ine 
cluding Jacke 
son’s Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 





| 











A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done No Reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. No Barrels relined. 

22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Speciality 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 
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Designed Specially 
Foran Outboard Motor, this high 
grade boat is 16 feet long and will 
carry seven people, Will not settle at 
the stern when in motion; built very strong 
and light; varnish finished with birch mahog- 
any trimmings, making a very handsome boat. 
rite for catalog and prices. 





THE JONES & LA BORDE CO. OSHKOSH, WIS. 























Plan now for your vaca- 
tion in the 


Great North Woods 
and Lake Region 
of Wisconsin - Michigan 


A land of virgin forests, 
winding trails and sparkling 
lakes, where gamy fish are 
waiting to test your skill with 
rod and reel. 


The great out-o-doors coun- 
try —where you can camp, canoe, 
fish, hike over pine-scented trails 
or just loaf and get away from 
business and dull care. 

Write now for illustrated 
folder, “Summer Outings,” and 
particulars regarding summer 
train service and reduced vaca- 
tion fares. 


C. A. Cairns, P. T. M. 


Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
7 








Splendidly located hotels and 
camping sites. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities for summer homes. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


ITone Dog Upl 


es tae: by mixing in his food a little , 

"1 STIMULATING Oils PINE FORESTS 7 ase Q-W CONDITION POWDER 
=SFLEAS=>MANGE_ fj ia 4 $1 per tin, postpaid. Purifies blood, 
35° at dealers ™* SANITAS OMPANY'%< Beatie fe . Neen yee ae orn sweetens stomach, aids digestion, re- 
we direct 33 Kes St Bacouivns NYO” Tea ' . ulates bowels. Gives pep, ginger, 
bounce. Makes —~ “= t, nose - 

MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky | Cold cost slouy. Tarett fot Dar 
pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone K 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 4-1t FREE DOG BOO 

on how to feed and train do 150 illustrations 


THEBLUEGRASSFARM KENNELS, OFBERRY,K) | °7,ot, to feed and train dope ete Send fori 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 

he and Cat Hinges Wolf and | Q- WwW L A B O R ae ays E S 
eer Hounds, Coon and Opossum | roo ew Jerse 

Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit | Dept. 8 Boumn Bese’, “ 

Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also : 


Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- | ——_——<— — 


ped on trial, purchaser alone to POINTERS AND SETTERS 


judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly Finished and Experienced Shooting Dogs $150 
to $500 each. 


farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers ten cents in coin. Dept B. Bred Bitches a Specialty $125 to $400 each. 
and bunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. eng ae well bred, high class Puppies $35 


atti ui th 
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Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 

















Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 








Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. World’ t English Ameri hunt- 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, De- ing a eS Sot aniline. All dogs registered and guaranteed as repre- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. auto, companion for children. Puppies, males sented. Write your wants, 
OORANG KENNELS $25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, a, ROSS CAPPS, AMITE, LOUISIANA 
Colo. -t 





The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also ; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 





Dent's Condition Pills 






FOR SALE—Female Airedales. Information MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
furnished. Charles Walton, Boulder, Colo. A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. _ ___10-tf 
4-1t and general debility. You will notice the 





ATTENTION Sportsmen! 

X Xn OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
— \\ INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
wh . high class dogs. We are offer- 

| ing ’coon, skunk and opossum 

hounds that are cold trailers and 

'¥,\ tree barkers. They are real coon- 

| ers and deliverthe game. Have 

plenty of first elass rabbit hounds 
which will please the most crit 
ical. Also offer best of point- 

A} ers and setters, beagles, fox ter 

riers. Choice young dogs and 

puppies, ten days’ trial. De- 
criptive price list ten cents. 


REG. MALE AIREDALE four months old from difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
real hunting parents. Carl Fender, eer «1 DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


Mont. 
T -EX . POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
WORM-EX, ten treatments, 55c. Distemperine, Gick. 2008 fewitt ave, eerett: Wah. 44 


| 

cures 65c. Dog-tonic pills, 55c. Mangine, 
| OZARK MOUNTAIN hounds, trained and pup- 
| 








guaranteed, 67c. Eczema Ointment, 39c. Free 
consultation, circular. Burwyn Remedies, Water- pies. Bitches in whelp. A. L. Austin, Cass, 
Ark. 3-2t 


loo, Iowa. 3-tf 
HIGH-CLASS fox, wolf, deer, coon hounds as | 
good as live. A few still trailing coon and All lovers of the outdoors should 


varmint dogs. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 
4-2t | read 


RUssSIAN. || HOUNDS AND HUNTING 














SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS, bred females and 




















young —e Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia, 

4 WOLFHOUND || monthly magazine devoted to the | | Wash., Rt. 5. 3-3t 

PUPPIES || BEAGLE. Sample copy 20c. $1.50the year. | | IRISH, WATER SPANIELS—Im orter, —< 

er and traine ne, curly 

bred from the very Beagle Standard Interpreted—25c. | coated, rat-tail Pr "vain Bisco aly and 

bestimported strains. | | HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Dept.0, Decatur, Ill. trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
Puppies ready for ? 

shipment. aa = : : : FOR SALE—“Real’ Airedale pups; not the 

lalate FOR SALE—4 Chesapeake Bay retrievers, pup- common scrub stock seen so often but from 

rices reasonable, pies, from first-class retrievers. Papers for | “brainy” hunting and show stock that has the 

Arkansas Valley Kennels | registration with each puppy. Art Pifer, Box | “guts’” to dig in and the quality to show. 

D.C.Davis,Prop.Cimarron,Kam. | 113, Powell, Wyo. 4-1t | George Harker, San Fernando, Calif. 4-1t 











DOG OWNERS TEXT BOOK FREE 


SEND NO MONEY THIS DOG COLLAR, | || 479 sree suensecmenarornsance ||| DOGS FOR SALE 


with your dog's name, your 








name and address on plate subscription to Sportsman's Digest. Send 25 cents (coin or 

Beet qualityeather. (Be aure | | | sams) toda. cme From fivedollars up. All breeds. 
‘ give neck measurement.) ortsman’s est, utle +» Cincinnati, O. 
1, Pay postman $1.00 plus post- - “ > : - - A hundred to pick from. Guar- 


Iii e on arrival. Send today. 
Fe Writely. "|| BUCKHORN KENNELS anteed as represented. 
ott Sh on anes Peay oe Peg Willows, Calif DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
T. B. SULLIVAN, Dept. X, 100 Abbott Ave., Fitehburg, Mass, mialPEDALes 2919 Foner Stace. Denven, CoLe. 


Pups are raised in the Open NORWEGIAN ‘bear dogs, Trish wolf “hounds 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds 
Game kind. The hunting in- | American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coor 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. | and varmint dogs. Fifty- -page highly illustrated 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale | catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, ¥ 























MONEY in raising coon hound pups. Buy an 

old-fashioned Southern coon hound bitch at a 
reduced price from McLister Bros., Brighton, 
Tenn. Also trained coon hounds and combina- 
tion hunters. List 10 cents. 3-2t 


































ve male staghound, age 5, $50. OO. —— ar ington, Ky. _ _» 
Also several other good hounds ie reason- ing, Sale | TRAINED coon hounds and pu Enclose 
able. Eugene Feltz, Keystone, Neb 4-1t Delivery and Satisfaction postage. Jas. H. Grisham, Wheater, Miss. 4-1! 
qy ~ L 
A MEDICINE FOR 
Thyol Ointment Keep Your Do Well <.Sc122""5,,.€ EVERY DOG 
Man or Beast p g Cll Condition Pills€ mR A 
THYOL OINTMENT will clear up a case are asplendid tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogsand pu ? 
: e i $ ppies. They always ¥ 
of Eczema, and allay the itch from Mange build the dog sstrengthandhealth. 60centsat deale he orfrom us by mail. 
in hy a One me of ee ar Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. SERGEAN 
ang you wil never be watnour it. = = Miller’s famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 
60 cents, money order or check, to FREE DOG BOOK feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment ; sh Miller 
SEYMOUR CHEMICAL Cco., Inc. chart and Senator Vest ’s celebrated ‘ ‘Tribute toa Dog.” Write fora free copy. ? "0th A 
311 EDDY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R.|I. chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. aod 3 ty 
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WOBURN, 


.303 Caliber Ross Military High-Power 
Rifles originally cost $33. Rifling in 
perfect condition, fine peep sight, with double adjusting screws, 
flush magazine, the famous Ross straight pull, web sling strap. The rifle for 
big game or range work, just the gun you have been looking for to change intoa 

“Sporter.”” Shoots American made .303 British cartridges, obtainable everywhere. Bayonet and leather 
scabbard 50c extra. Send express check, money order or certified check; sold on our money-back guarantee. 


MASS. 











Arms 


GUN BARGAINS 
Smith“& Wesson, Military model, .45 cal., good $17.50 
Stevens Offhand model Pistol, 25 R. F., 10 in. barrel, 
GUS hua Uae aeh08 6s Cansasnacnesvacaneieehetan $11.00 
English Two Barrel gun, 12 ga. shot, 38-55 rifle, fair $20.00 








Savage carbine, 25-35, shot six times, perfect, $36.00 
Stevens 20 gauge pump, fair,..........seceeecceees $20.00 

Stevens Favorite, .22 cal , new, ......ccce:ccesees $11.00 
Iver Johnson 410 gauge shotguns, new.....-.....- $11.60 
Ithaca Field Grade, 12 gauge double, new,.......-. $35.00 


5-20 Win. reloading with bullet mould, newcondition, $4.60 
)-30 Winchester reloading tool,...........seeeeeeeee $2.50 
32 Special Win. reloading tool, with bullet mould, $3.60 
30-30 Ideal with adjustable resizing chamber,....... $4.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


R. MIDDLETON 81 OAK ST. ASHLAND, ORE. 














WANTED—G. H. Parker, perfect and cheap. 
Box 1095, Waco, Texas. 4-1 


30 KRAG CARBINE, remodeled, Lyman sights, 

fine $40; 8 mm. Mauser, sporter, new, $30; 
880 Savage automatic pistol, fine $20; 2 Colt 
target, fair, $15. Geo. H. Orton, 61 He Roc 
New York. 4-1t 
8 MM. Mannlicher-Schoenauers, four, brand new, 

sacrificed for only $50. Hundred imported 
cartridges with each gun $8. 9 mm. Lugers, 
8-inch barreled with leather holsters and attach- 
able stocks, sighted to 880 yards $45. 8 mm. 
Mauser sporting rifles with 100 imported soft- 
nose spitzer cartridges (muzzle velocity of 154 
gr. bullet nearly 2900 feet) $42. 7 mm. Mausers 
$42. Schlinger, 510 Battery St., San siemeee 
Calif. -1t 





New 22 High Panes Savage 


rifle in a factory box $32.50. Will send by ex- 
press C, O, D. subject to examination, 


SOLOMON LOAN CO., 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








HAND-CHECKERED steel rifle butt plate 5” 

x1%. Postpaid $3. Sportsman’s Service Sta 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 2-tf 
308 ENFIELD rifle, slightly used $14.50; .3038 

Ross, complete, bayonet, scabbard, sling, 
$7.50; .45 Colt auto. govt. model, slightly used, 
$25. Prices F.O. B. New York. Sloans, 88B 
Chambers St. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—.22 Colt auto. and holster. Gun 

crank condition $25. First money order takes 
Frank Karcher, 3938 Grenshaw St., <aneage. 


BARGAINS—Officer’s model Colt 6-inch barrel, 
perfect $25. Bausch & Lomb binocular, new 
$25. Ebersole, Rexburg, Idaho. 4-1t 
REBLUEING FORMULA-—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed $1. Earl E. Brown, York, Pa. 4-1t 
SELL—Stevens No. 10 pistol, .22 long rifle, 
brand new, never shot, $17.50. N. P. Fray- 
seth, Milan, Minn. 4-1t 
BIG GAME DOG, Airedale and ‘Dane. Fear- 
less. Price $75. Will exchange high-grade 


12-gauge gun. Earle Everett, Zanesville, west 








RIF LE CLUBS! ! 


e WESTERN LUBALOY 180 gr. BOAT TAIL 
ULLET will win this year’s Wimbledon Cup Match. 
« out door practice season is now on. Get these 
ets, or loaded ammunition. 
Take no Chances 
ock; W. B. KNOBLE, Ammunition Specialist 
9. Box 1017, Tacoma, Wash 














GINAL NEWTON cleaning tubes—200 left 
— Sportsman’s Service Station, = 
N. -t 
L OR TRADE—New and used hi-power 
es, revolvers, binoculars. Want 5A Win- 
er scope. Montana Sport Shop, see. 
-1t 

L—12. 30 left full, right modified, hammer- 
hunter arms (Fulton grade) $3.50 canvas 
Ca ‘cleaning imps. Perfect new condition in 
38, N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 4-1t 


“2 ofsc 





| 2o. 





W CHESTER "86, 50-100, fancy pistol grip, 
2. Winchester 86, 45-90, fancy pistol grip 


$2. Kirkwood Bros. Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, 
Ma. 4-1t 











HIGH-GRADE Ortgies 


of automatics; beautifully made; 
pistol to be proud “ A few lef 
sent postpaid in U. Send 


.32-caliber automatic 
pistols, using American ammunition. 


The ace 
accurate; a 
t at $10 each 


money order, ex- 


press, check, or pA personal check. Brown 


& Kimball. Woburn, Mass. 


4-1t 





grade, 16 ga. 28 in. mod. and full. 


I. F. SPRINGER, 325 Hawley Ave. 


MUST SACRIFICE 


factory new L. C. Smith double hammerless, pre- 
war product, made to order, equal of Premier 


and barrels profusely engraved and gold inlaid, 

beautiful Circassian walnut stock 14x2-13-16x1- 9. 
16. This gun is a bargain at double my price. Sell 
$250.00. Will ship forinspection on receipt of $5.00 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


Action and 











30 06 Cal., made ey for go 
ment cartridges 3. 

8 mm. Full walnut stock. 

7 mm. Full walnut stock. 

8 mm. Danzig half stock .. 

Mauser .25-cal. auto.. 

Mauser .32-cal. auto......... 


Luger 7.65 mm. 

Wooden stock additional 
.22 Target pistol, 
.22 Reising automatic target 


.25 Colt automatic pocket ............. 
= .80-'06 Ammunition, per 100 
= .80-40 Ammunition, per 100......... 
8 mm. Ammunition, per 100......... 
6.5 mm. Mannlicher, per 100 





Hee 


SLOAN’S 88 wad CHAMBERS ST., 


Fuvseeveseeseseneecennesnarenensnee cen 


" 


FOR. "ta Hee Luger 
Parkerford, Penn. 


FOR ~SALE—Colt 


.30-cal. 


22 W.R. F. 


Mauser 9 mm. wooden stock 





bolt action, Belgian 
.22 Colt automatic target......................--- 


.82-380 Colt automatic pocket iment 


All of the above Guaranteed NEW. F. 


GENUINE MAUSER ae RIFLES 


overn- 





0. B. N.Y 
NEW YORK 


M. Rosen, 
4-1t 


6-inch barrel, 


Police Positive $12; Colt .32 automatic two 


magazines, new $18. 12- gauge 


double barrel 


hammer gun imported Belgium barrels 30-inch, 


$12. .32-cal. single shot rifle 24-in 


ch barrel, $6. 


Gustave Blanknagel, R. 3, West Point, Neb. 4-1t 


WANTED—Krag carbine. 
_ dition. W. L. 


FOR SALE—Winchester takedow 

120 cartridges. 
stock. Newton rifle cal. 
cartridges. Guns in excellent co 
each. 
Fishel, 


State 1 


Denison, Towa. 


Baker, Custer, Mont. 


Detailed information upon request. 


orice and con- 
4-1t 
n .30-’06 and 


Receiver and bead sights, oiled 
“30 Newton” 


and 50 
ndition. $50 
* B. 

4-1t 





401 Automatic; 405 ’95, and 20 ga. 


$40. Factory new 12a Remington 
peaters $20. Wanted fancy Col 
Frontier. 





WINCHESTERS Almost New 


$40 each. 10 ga. Ithaca goose 32 choke 9 lbs. 


D. TRASS, MADISON, 


choke 1912, 


22 cal. re- 
t Bisley or 


OHIO 








TWENTY-MINUTE ‘blueing ‘solution, | blue your 


own guns with my preparation, 


guaranteed fool-proof. 
enough for five guns, $2.50. 
705 Lee Ave., Fredericksburg, Va. 


FOR SALE—Remington automat 
high-power, good condition $42. 
man, Bartlett, Texas. 


WANTED—Remington 12C or N. 
class condition. Address Box 
Worth, Texas, 


Solution ready 


absolutely 


to use, 

L. Hoffman, 
4-1t 

tic .25-caliber 
Oscar Poch- 

4-1t 

R. A. first- 

1254, Fort 
4-1t 


FOR SALE—Model 10 Ross .280 equipped with 


receiver peep and bead front sights. 
Dallas, Texas. 4-1t 


$65. __ Spain, 413 W. 10th St., 


Perfect 


NEW -“REISIYG” .22-cal. Amm. 12-shot auto- 
matic target pistol $25. White, 481 West 
Federal, Youngstown, Ohio. 4-1t 


L. C. SMITH Ideal Grade, 

barrels ; 
drop at heel 2% inches, comb. 1% 
as new, $40 Johnston Co., 
Ave., Pittsburgh, %. 





‘12-gauge, 28-inch 
left full, right modified, 14-inch stock, 


inches. Good 
639 Liberty 
4-1t 








Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE $25.00 


Luger .30 Cal. Auto Pocket Model.....+++.+0+-+++ $25.00 
Mauser .25 Cal. Auto Pocket Model.......eeee-. ++ $12.50 
Mauser .32 Cal. Auto Pocket Model.........+.+++ $14.00 
Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 mm. Auto Military.......... $35.00 
Colt, Savage, Rem, .32 Cal. Auto Pistols........ $19.00 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Military Gov't Model.......... $32.50 
Colt 32-20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers.......... $25.00 


Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers $28.50 
Smith & Wesson 82-26 & 38 Specials (Spanish Make) $20.00 


Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only Bank 
Drafts and Money Orders accepted. 
H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 




















‘SSS SUBCHAMBER for 12-gauge shotguns. 


Shoots .38 S. & W. special cartridge. 1-inch 
groups 35 yards. Instantly removable. Con- 
venient. Postpaid $4. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf 





NOTICE—New ‘Reising automatic pistols $25. 

40 firearms, bargains, will trade. Ole Rod- 
berg, Ottumwa, Iowa. 4-1t 
MAUSER SPORTING RIFLE, cal. 8 mm. 24- 
inch matted rib barrel, double set triggers, 
sling swivels, 14-inch stock, with cheekpiece. 
New condition. Will sell for $40. J. A. John- 
ston Co., 639 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 4-1t 


IMPORTED AMMUNITION FOR 


LUGER 


AND 


MAUSER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS, 7.65mm and 9mm cal. Also Imported 
Automatic Pistols, Holsters, Detachable Stocks, MAUSER AND 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES, GOERZ and ZEISS 
Prism Binoculars—LOWEST PRICES. 

P. VON FRANTZIUS, 828 George Si., D-7, 


OLD PISTOLS, flintiock, percussion and cart- 

ridge. Send 4c stamps for list. Arthur Lester, 
203 Conklin Ave., Binghampton, N. Y. 4-1t 
SSS TRAP DOOR BUTT PLATE for rifles 

and shotguns, checkered neat design 1-inch 
trap. Postpaid $4.50. Fitted to vam om, $6. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 2-tf 
REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven a 

secrets, rebluing, rebrowning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, Parkersburg, 
Iowa. 3-2t 
SELL—.20-gauge 28-inch double barrel. 

merless American, 
never shot $23.50. N. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 











Ham- 
choke bored, brand new 
P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 
4-1t 

GUN STOCK BLANKS—Piain, $1; fancy $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1. 50, $2.5 


and $5. . T. Harner, 117 No Isabella a. 
Springfield, Ohio. 2-5t 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 


Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 12-tf 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machirs* 
repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


WANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 


SSS WOOD CHECKERING TOOLS—Post- 

paid, $6.25 per set. One holding tool and 
three blades. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 
fly, | es 12-tf 


SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 
Rifles rebored and rifled. Shotguns rebored, 
Sights fitted. Complete stock of gun parts. 

STANBRA GUN STORE : 
1315R.R.Ave. 6-It Bellingham, Wash. 
FOR SALE—New .250-3000 Savage bolt action, 
with Kerr sling. Guaranteed perfect condition 











$50. A. Ribbe, Bremerton, Wash. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—Three- a gun, new, special 
made. 12-gauge 6 m “a including 100 rifle 
shells. Cerasa, 1024 ‘Oth , Denver. 4-1t 
SEND us your .45 Colt = pistol and $25 
and we will make and fit for you a .22-cal. 


slide and barrel instantly interchangeable for 
gallery practice and small game shooting. De- 
livery about ten days. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 1- tf 
GUNS, new and_ second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, 'Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right ws 





.Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. ‘xi 
-t 
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UNHEARD OF BARGAINS—Fine 7 mm. 

Mauser sporting rifles, not made over military 
guns, with 24-inch barrels, two sight leaves, 
double set triggers, cheek piece, pistol grip, with 
500 cartridges, only $50. 4-power telescope $30 
extra. A full line of imported Mausers, Schoe- 
nauers, double barrels, three barrels, combination 
410-22 guns, target guns, long barreled Lugers 
etc. Sequoia Importing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—.30 Government ’06, full metal 

patch, 150-gr. W. R.A. at 2%c in 1,000 lots, 
3c in lots of 100 rounds or more. Box 20, care 
Outdoor Life. 4-1t 
NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 

blueing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison Ave., LaGrange, III. 4-2t 
.88 SPECIAL COLT, fine condition, $18; satis- 

faction guaranteed. New Remington oe 
Special, Bosch & Dixie magnetos, wireless in- 
struments, air-firiction carburetor, Bristol pole 
and auto. reel; bargains. Complete new electrical 
engineering course, 70 books, for good field 
glasses. Lloyd Smith, Ely, Nev. 4-1t 


Antique Firearms 


1922 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 

powder horns, flasks, molds, curios. ant out. 
4c stamp. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th , Phila- 
delphia, Pa 4-1t 
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Registered Silver aed 


Beat all competitors World's Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons and 
eight silver cups. 


UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 


“*Borestone Loami 96,"" Inter i 1 Champi 
‘‘Borestone Reid 06 1-3,’ c dian Ch i 
“*Borestone Seima Vii 96"' Bho Female, 1921. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

| HAVE THE most beautiful lot of thorobred 
long-haired Angora cats and kittens in the 
country for sale. Prices reasonable. John S. 
Ranlett, Pine Tree Cat Farm, Rockville, Maine. 
4-1t 

FERRETS for sale, large or small lots. Write 
for prices. H. Campbell, Route 2, New 
London, Ohio. —__ 4-2t 


RAISE SILVER F OXES 
I pay $300 to $900 a pair 
for foxes raised from my 
stock. Registered stock 
furnished. Three plans 
of purchase. 


R. A. TRAIL, Troy, Mo. 



































Birds and Animals 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beau- a 
tifulofallfowls. Sendfor @ 
catalog. Eggs February f 
to July $4.00 per 13, Trios 
one year old $15.00. 
GEORGE W. MEANS iy vt 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina §*' 










RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New sent Oe 
BIG PROFITS, we Pay § 1. -60 S010$ $8 i EACH 
ed Cavies Mink’ Skank, Fox. Muskrat, Etc 
Easily ra 


raised h A 
ity elcod earviere = FREE § 
llastrated: “book “— OMMON _— RABBI’ 
AISING,’’ quarterly jours wer 
America’ leadin, small stock magazine, all for 10 ‘cen 4 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 1004 0. £. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FERRETS for killing rats. 





Also rabbits. Price 


list free. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 4- It 


RAISE SILVER F OXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits | pS 
than any other live stock rais- | 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle Sinn Wis. 


GET RICH QUICK—Raise silver foxes, that 

raise the thousand dollar pelts. I tell you how 
free. Enclose addressed stamped savenepe. Todd 
Bros., Milltown, N. B., and Maine, U.S.A. 3- 3t 

















§ AM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND GAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING A 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. aiso COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 














MINK BOOKLET—How to raise, breed, feed 
and sell for the beginner, 75c. W. B. Lamb, 
Route 4, Asheville, N. C 3-2t 


Prospective Silver 
Fox Ranchers 


We would like to keep in 
touch with those whoare 
really interested in the 
purchasing of fineQuality 
Silver Fox.* Our service 
is complete in every de- 
tail. Full information 


free. Address 
Pioneer Silver-Black 


bs Fox Farms 
“J Box 243. Conover, Wis. 














Mink raising book 
St. Johnsbury, o- 
-It 


SELLING BRED MINK. 
50 cents. Jesse J. Davis, 
Write for 


FERRETS FOR  SALE—Cheap. 


prices. Harry Chandler, New London, Ohio. 
R. D. 5. | 4-1t 
CHINESE ring-neck, silver, golden, amherst, 


reeves and melanotus pheasants. Wild turkeys, 
ruffed and sharp tailed grouse and northern bob- 
white, quail. Eggs for spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 4-1t 


Books and Magazines 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this -is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Lg 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. -tf 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue, It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated, 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 














PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish 

PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 
others free, 


A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

















Fishing Tackle 


FISHERMEN—6-ft. natural bamboo rod $175, 
Rods made and repaired; hooks, leaders. [!il|- 
pot, 7408 Lawndale Ave., Phila., Pa. $-1t 


FISHERMEN—My new leaders insure yu 

against losing fish. Stronger than gut. Nearly 
invisible in water. Two 4-ft. 12-lb. test and two 
6-ft. 18-lb. test samples. Regular value $1.70 
for $1. Send today to W. P. MacMasters, 397 
San Rafael St., Portland, Ore. $-tf 











Gives 
Best Fishing Days 
in each month 


? c Old Fish 


erman ’s 
The Only Copyrighted 


CALENDA Calendar 


Oo. F. CALENDAR 











Box 1520 H. Station Springfield, Mass // 


Homesteads and Lands 


OKLAHOMA farms write for free agricultural 
booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 
3-2t 

$5 DOWN, “$5 “MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 1-6t 


Live Baits 


FISHERMEN—Live bait for fresh and salt 
water fishing. Particulars mailed_on request. 

penne Bait Co., 10 So. 5th St., ieee” iia, 
> 

2 











-5t 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
A BIG GAME hunter would like to guide rich 
men or ladies in British East Africa where 
Ex-Pres. Roosevelt used to hunt. Write to John 
nee, 1902 Budlong Ave., Los Anan, 
cali t 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 
THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


The Triangle-M Ranch, IN THE JACKSON'S 
HOLECOUNTRY, offers hunting, fishing, pack 
trips, and horseback riding to a limited number 
of guests. 











Write for Particulars 


E. N. MOODY JACKSON, WYO. 








WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, elk, deer 
_and bear. _J..G. Waller, Alpine, Idaho. "3: 


TO LEASE FOR A TERM OF YEARS 
SALMON LEDGE CAMP 
Situated on Sugar Island, directly opposite 
“‘Capens,” Moosehead Lake, Maine. All 
furnished except linen and silver. Magnifi- 
cent view. Best fishing grounds on the 
lake. Splendid deer and partridge hunting 

in season. For terms address 
Orono, Maine 


PERCIA V. WHITE, 

















INDIAN MEADOWS RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, on the 
north fork of the Wind River, in the big game 
country. Trout fishing, horseback riding, camp- 
ing trips in the mountains with pack outfits. 
Trips to Jackson’s Hole and Yellowstone Park. 
Elk, Sheep and Deer hunting in season. Write 


for rates, etc. 
T. M. BAIN 
Indian Meadows Ranch, Circle, Wyoming 











ANGLERS ATTENTION! 


““Kno-knot” Leader Materialin coils of 40 yards 
in length without knot or splice, 2 lbs. to 20 Ibs. 
test, invisible in water, flexible as silk and more 
durable than silk worm gut. 80c to $2.25 a coil 
of 40 yards. 


ANGLERS SERVICE CO. 








639 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
SUPPLIES 


AN GLER and FLIES 


Fly Tyiag and Rod Making Material 


Catalogue Free 


T. Willmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 














AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British Ea: 

frica, is ready to book American hunter 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, liot 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bus 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month, everythi 
furnished except guns, ammunition 
hunting license. Where there are n 
than two in the party, an extra guide 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties © 
be taken by automobile and trucks, 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nair 
British East Africa, or I will answer 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHON 























Just write: “I saw your ‘ad in Outdoor 
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SLE | 
“GRIZZLY BEAR 


Rook up now for Spring Bear hunting, May 
d June best time to hunt bear. Best Grizzly 
Bear hunting in the United States, 


NORDQUIST BROS. 
P-P Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 
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Hunt the Rocky Mountain Sheep | 


I guarantee good shots at rams, or no 
money. 

Can also take parties out for elk and bear-- 
bear during the months of May and June. 
Guarantee all my work. 


W.C. VAIL (Licensed Guide) ALPINE, IDAHO 











We can take you to the best spring 
Bear hunting in the West. Also splen- 
did fishing and vacation resort. Make 
reservations early. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 
FERDINAND, IDAHO 





ADVERTISING! 





A Magazine of the West 
COASSIRIED ADVERTISING | 


‘Taxidermy 





















Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I can save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, 
3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 











FOR SALE—A rare “newly “mounted Newfound- 


/ what you are interested. 


land caribou head—a fine and very rare Rocky 
Mountain sheep head 16% base circumference of 
horns. A fine bull buffalo head, ‘an exceptionally 
fine musk-ox head, large massive newly mounted 
mule and white tail deer heads. Wolf, coyote, 
bear heads—rugs, robes, tanned skins, birds. All 
positively perfect specimens, moderate prices. 
Express prepaid anywhere. References. State 
Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ont., Canada. 4-1t 


ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal ‘lady’s 

cape, 31x88 inches wide, 4-inch collar; worth 

$1,000; will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 

rare fur. Address F. A. E., care ment 
-ti- 








RAWHIDE PANNIERS 
for the Pack Saddle. Also a Rawhide Receptacle for the 
running board of your Automobile, light and serviceable 
Angora Chaps for the Cowboy and Auto Driver. Write today; 


O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermy and Furs, Lander, Wyoming 











Camping, Fishing, Summer Outings with 

pack trains in the wildest spots. Guides 

and outfitters for hunting parties. Book 
your trip early. 


ANGLE & FOX 


DUBOIS - - WYOMING 














MT. BALDY VIEW RANCH located in heart 

of the White Mountains. Fishing, hunting, 
camping, horseback riding. Outfitters for camp- 
ing trips into the wilds. Write for particulars. 
Bud Shoop, Alpine, Ariz. 2-4t 


FOR BIG GAME, MOOSE, CARI- 
BOU, GOAT AND GRIZZLY BEAR. 
ALSO CANOE TRIP THROUGH 
THE ROCKIES 700 MILES BY 
WATER. APPLY 


J. RENSHAW McBride, B. C. 

















ABSAROKA LODGE 
WAPITI, WYOMING 
Big Game Hunting and Scenic Park 
trips. Book up now for Spring Bear 
Hunting and Summer Trips. Write 
or wire for rates. 


E. F. CROUCH, T. J. HILL 








SPRING BEAR PARTIES—APRIL 16th to MAY 31s 
ier Pack Trips—fishing—June—July—August. Summer 
ers—Cabins or Tents—Saddle horses. Big Game Hunting 
Deer—Mt. Sheep—Moose—Bear—Sept. 15th to Nov. 
15th. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Registered and Bonded Guide. (Optional if best) 
JS. S. SIMPSON JACKSON, WYO. 


} 








The HERMITAGE 


DUBOIS, WYOMING 
¢ hunting April and May. Good guides. 


First class equipment. Write for rates. 


HENRY M. SEIPT 


PROPRIETOR 
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| in perfect condition. 


TAXIDERMIST wanted. State particulars in 
first letter. M. R. Mohr Co., Spokane, Wash. 
4-1t 

TWO “VERY RARE” newly mounted moose 
heads for sale. Spread or width of horns 65 
and 54 inches respectively. Number of points 
29 and 26. Massive, showy perfect heads in 
every way. A _ passing chance of a lifetime. 
Reference "Editor of Forest & Stream Publishing 
Co. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ont., Canada. 4-1t 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Taxidermist and Furrier 


Send your hides to be made into gar- 
ments and fur rugs, where you get 
the most for your money, to 


JOSEPH KATONA 
who has had 15 years of experience 
Phone South 6478 
820 West Sth Ave., Denver, Colo. 
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; Wild Duck Attractions 


DOMESTICATED “MALLARD decoy eggs for 
hatching. $3 per dozen from stock that are 
good callers and flyers. -W. D. Barringer, Paw 
Paw, Ill. 4-1t 
WILD RICE AND WILD CELERY attract 
_ thousands of ducks and fish. Ready for plant- 
ing. Clyde Terrell, Dept. B240, Oshkosh, Wis. 
4-1t 

GENUINE WILD MALLARDS $3 setting pre- 
paid. English callers $5 setting prepaid. 
O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 4-4t 
WILD MALLARD DUCKS raised under gov- 
ernment permit. $6.50 a pair. Eggs 25¢ each. 
Box 185, Socorro, N. M. 4-1t 
HAVE LIVE DECOYS for fall shooting. Lots 
of dune (Grey Mallard) nesting along our 
creek. Eggs sent anywhere (insured parcel post) 
$2 for 12. Alice Crow, Camden, Mich. 4-1t 
WILD MALLARDS—Pure bred, $5 per pair, 
eggs, 15, $3.50. M. Ravenscroft, Newton, Kans. 
4-1t 





Miscellaneous 


HERE THEY ARE! 


GERMAN 


ZEISS & 
GOERZ 


Prism Binoculars 








At Bargain Prices 


These World Famous PRISM BINOCULARS need no intro- 
duction. The outstanding features are large field of view, 
increased illumination, special prism glass withstanding all 
climatic influences, damp proofed and compactness, Unex- 
celled for travelling, naval and marine use, racing, stalking 
deer and all outdoor activities. The two following popular 
models only ‘absolutely factory new) are offered at this ex- 
ceptionally low price: 

Genuine CARL ZEISS—JENA ‘‘SILVAMAR"' 6 power, 30mm, 
with leather case and straps (Regular price, 

$72.00), Special price. . $44.50 
Genuine GOERZ— BERL IN" “HELINOX'’ 6 power 30mm, 
with leather case and straps (Regular price, 

ts SN Io ig ccc ccanenceensssnaeednakes $42. 50 
Do not confuse these PRISM BINOC ULARS with “‘field glasses’’ 
offered at a lower price’ When you buy binoculars get the 
best that can be made. 

ORDER NOW direct from this advertisement as the quantity 
is limited and this exceptional offer may not appear again 
Send bank draft or money order, or if preferable pay postman 
upon arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 
828 George St. D-7, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














TWO POLAR BEAR rugs for sale 8 and 9 

feet long. Perfect full heads, beautifully 
mounted $200 and $250. Sent on approval. 
Jonas Bros., Denver, Colo. 4-2t 


GAME HEADS and scalp for mounting—moose, 

elk, mountain sheep, mule deer, white tail deer 
Also scalps to mount the 
horns you now have. All duty free. Baled or 
crated to go safely by prepaid express anywhere. 
Good order delivery guaranteed. Turn your idle 
time into money. References. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont., Canada. 4-1t 





FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. It is FEEE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs, tans in thirty minutes; moth-proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening ; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment, solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money — 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 4-It 





Taxidermists and Furriers 
Mounting of heads, rugs and 
birds. Ladies’ furs made, also 
coats. Tanning of all kinds. Paper 
head forms for sale. Coyote, 
cat, bear, and fox rugs for sale, 
Phone Main 5831 
HOLMES & FOX, 2603 Welton St., DENVER, COLO. 




















LLL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B, 

® best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
er needs it for constant reference, Illustrated. 
ook of general information valuable to dog lovers 
~—— breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
ae s noted dogs and rare scenes. 

ro loth, $ Parer $1.10. 


‘OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. co; 
nver, Colorado. 














M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


MOUNTING WITH REAL EXPRESSION 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, skins tanned and 
made into rugs or ladies’ furs. Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. List. Paper head forms for Deer, Elk, Moose, open 
mouth heads for rugs; all taxidermist supplies. We buy 
scalps, also teeth of bears, mountain lions, etc. 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 


989 Gates Ave., 








TRADE CORNET—Good binoculars. Box 155, 
Boyd, Minn. 4-1t 


WwW E buy, sell, exchange cameras, lenses, binocu- 

lars, high-grade goods, at low prices; shotguns 
and revolvers taken in trade. National Camera 
Exchange, 20 Washington Ave., So., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 4-1t 
GENUINE LEMAIRE BINOCULARS— 

World’s best binoculars. New. Also new and 
used firearms bought, sold, exchanged. Send 
stamp for list. Earl E. Brown, York, Pa. 4-1t 
THOUSANDS of fine Zeiss, Busch, Hensoldt 

etc. prism binoculars, sacrificed regardless of 
original cost. Write Enterprise Distributors, 
8 East 3rd, Cincinnati. 4-1t 
16-FOOT ROWBOAT—Easily made. Construc- 

tion blueprint 30c. List free. Wee-Sho-U 
Co., 41-L. West Market, Detroit, Mich. 4-1t 
BINOCULAR, 8X, $14 cost $65. G. Walker, 

Box 633, Cincinnati. 4-1t 
PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 

any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 4-2 
ZEISS 8-Power Binocular Field Glasses, $12. 
a “Adams,” North Canton, Connecticut 4-1t 


Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, : 2 : COLO. 

















You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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D. B. TRASS MADISON, OHIO 

















PRINTING—250 bond letterheads or envelopes, 
$1.45. W. E. Moyer’s Supply House, Milton, 
Pa 4-1t 
SELL Newhouse bear ‘trap No 15, brand new 
ma John P. Mayfield, Box 203, Jersey City. 
4-1t 


DISTILL ALCOHOL 


Our Industrial Alcohol Book treats on distillation 
from grain, fruits, etc., malting, permeate dena- 
turing formulas. Price $1. Send by M. O. or reg. 
mail. = mem Flavors, 3 oz. $2. -Pint $8.--Copper 
cans, 


CARAB. PRODUCTS CO. BOX 2571, Boston, Mass. 


DISTILL ALCOHOL 


INVENTORS should write for our book, ‘‘How 

to Obtain a Patent,” which contains valuable 
information which every inventor should have. 
If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
graph of your invention we will promptly make 
search of the Patent Office records and advise 
you whether or not your invention is, in our 
opinion, patentable; our charge for the service 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years 
we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
efficient service which will merit your confidence. 
Moderate charges. Write today. Talbert & 
Talbert, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BEAUTIFUL _hand-colored photographs—Ad- 

irondack (New York State) and Western 
scenery (Northern Arizona and Yosemite, No. 





Grand Canyon). Sample, mounted 8x10, 60c. 
Let me color your favorite kodak picture. 
Evan C. Douglas, Prescott, Arizona. 4-1t 


FILMS DEVELOPED—Send one roll and 30c 
for 6 gloss prints. LaBelle Studio, Box 752, 
McDonald, Pa. 4-1t 
PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our ‘Record of 
Invention” form and free book telling how to 
obtain a patent. Send sketch or model for ex- 
amination. Preliminary advice without charge. 
Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jack- 
son & Co., 326 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
4-1t 


ALCOHOL BOOK 


Treating on the Distillation of Alcohol from grain 
(wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, corn, rice), 
beets, potatoes, molasses, etc. Processes for malt- 
ing, mashing and fermenting, and formulas for 
de-naturing. Writtenin plainlanguage. Hand- 
somely bound in heavy black buckram; $3, pre- 
paid; or sent C.O. D. if desired. G.O.SHAVER, 
O. L. 20, Oil City, Louisiana, 














CHILBLAINS, ingrowing nails or _ bunions 
cured at home without pain. Write for my 
trial offer. Eaton’s Foot Specialists, Dept. 15, 


Bandon, Ore. 11-6t 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; 
travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on. trial. 
Superba Co; Px.. Baltimore, Md 10-tf 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS 
WORLD’S STANDARD 
The LEMAIRE is the finest in the world. Sizes 6x 
to 12x including instantly convertible 8-10-12x 
Write for list of nearly one hundred styles. 
DuMAURIER CO. Dept.C4 Elmira, N. Y. 


By Major Townsend Whelen, U.S.A. 
[The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the American rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 

$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life : : Denver, Colo. 




















DENVER 


COLO. 











NO CATALOGS 


E. H. STEUCK 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS,AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 






1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 






FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 











Thos W. Lawson says it is “‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 


BACK TO NATURE =. 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who “‘T sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
go ‘‘back to nature’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


and in my awful gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
By NEWTON NEWKIRK open grate.’ : 

I think your book splendid. . . You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 


It is my idea of an unflawed gem.'’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 
1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 














and live to breed undisturbed. 


by the game that increases so 


Tt gives the man of moderate 
to hunt where there is always 
hunt. It is the democratic way 


Outside the boundaries of the Game Refuges 
are the free Public Hunting Grounds, overrun Association in the fight to spread the idea of 
when left the Game Refuge. 

Every hunting man in the country is entitl 


fast 
alone that it outgrows in numbers 
home—a great uniform solution to a problem 
that has puzzled hunters for years. 


its Refuge 


| The Rich Man has his Shooting Club— Where are You going to Shuot? 


Cities and towns and country are full of men play sport—where the general hunting public 
who crave a moment like this, and yet in most has the same hunting opportunities as the ric! 
states this desire is seldom gratified. man at his shooting club. 

A few states have solved the problem. They See that the men who represent you at 
have established Game Refuges—certain _re- W ashington vote for S. 1452 in the Senate and 
stricted areas where game can find protection H. R. 5823 in the House, bills embodying this 


same idea w 
game bird shooting for all time to come. 


Line up with the American Game Protective 


to a few days’ good hunting every year. 

is easily possible under the Game Refuge pli 
means a place Bend your local influence toward it. Ma 
something to one of the magazines listed below. They ar 
to clean, fair- with us. Sign and mail the coupon today. 


hich will perpetuate migratory 








Gentlemen: 


Publication 
Draw circle Regular 
around Subscription 
publication Price 
wanted 
Field and Stream - - - = $2.50 - 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 - 
Outdoor Life - - - - = 2.00 - 
Outer’s Book—Recreation - 2.50 - 


Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 


that fact. 





| enclose a check for $................5+ 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, | 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


to cover dues of $1 and 


Price including 
one year’s membership 
in American Game 
Protective } 
Association | 
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If you are already % subscriber to the magazine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from Signed ......... 
the erpiration of your subscription, please mention 
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THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 


Never in sport endanger human life 

Never dill wantonly or needlessly 
brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, wor« 
for hetter laws, and uphold the law-e 
forcing authorities. 

Respect the rights of farmers and prop« 
owners and also their feelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in cove'* 

Never be a fish-hog. 

Discourage the killing of game for comn 
cial purposes by refusing to purc! 
trophies. 

Study and record the natural history 
game species in the interest of acie 
Love Nature and its denizens and be 

gentieman. 
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